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(A Sermon preached before the University of Oxford on Oct. 26, 1902.) 


‘For as the Father hath life in Himself, even so gave He to the Son also to 
have life in Himself.’—S. Joun v 26. 


ARE these words spoken primarily of the Logos—the eternally 
pre-existent Image of the Father, or primarily of the Son Incar- 
nate, the human revelation of God? I must venture to think 
that all words spoken by the Christ in flesh of Himself the 
speaker, must have direct reference to the Jucarnate Christ ; and 
that these words are no exception to the rule. Such a view is 
emphasized by the phrase with which, in the next verse, the 
sentence concludes, ‘And He gave Him authority to execute 
judgement, because He is the Son of man. 

I venture, then, to take the words as having reference—not 
exclusive, perhaps, but direct—to 4uman being in the Person of 
Christ. But if to human being in the Person of Christ, then, in 
some sense at least, to the consummation, and therefore to the 
ideal, of what human being is. I do not stay now to ask in 
what precise way the relation ought to be stated between 
humanity in us and Humanity in Him. At the very least, there 
is an instructive analogy between the two; so that what is 
a leading principle of humanity in Him has in it a lesson about 
our humanity, and for us. At some risk, then, of seeming abrupt- 


ness, I must venture to begin by assuming that the words of the 
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text have a direct application to humanity, even our humanity, 
in its true ideal meaning, as designed and discerned by God. 

Any such a griori assumption is greatly strengthened when we 
begin to observe what it is that the words assert. They assert 
two things, and the two make a paradox: for they seem, on the 
face of it, to contradict each other. ‘Even so gave He to the 
Son also ’—it is, then, a gift, derivative and dependent. ‘ To have 
life in Himself—as the Father hath life in Himself’ : it is, then, 
an inherent possession, and compared, in this point of its inherency, 
to the inherency of the life of God. It is Life—at once given and 
inherent : at once dependent avd distinct: at once an outcome of 
the Father’s being, an act or expression of the Father’s love, avd an 
existence over against the Father, like in sovereign self-complete- 
ness to the Father’s own. Such a paradox contains, in fact, an 
exactly true account of the actual reality, or at least the full ideal 
reality, of human conscious being. 


The two sides are both present together, and the two sides are 
both to be taken account of. Logic may or may not succeed in 
correlating them: but to ignore either is to fly in the face of 
experience. It is easy for thought so to emphasize either side 
of the reality as to exclude the other altogether. It is easy to 
think of the inherent possession as everything. It is easy to see 
nothing, as characteristic of man’s conscious selfhood, except the 
independence ; to find its whole differentia in distinctness; to 
imagine that separateness is the great reality. One man is distinct 
from another: and both are distinct from God. I am what I am 
apart, alone ; for good or for evil an object, a centre, and a goal, 
to myself. Now no doubt very much of prima facie conscious- 
ness is like this. And no doubt also this sense of self-sufficing 
independence may be said to have been closely connected, as 
condition, with not a little of human enterprise and of human 
excellence. 

On the other hand it is not difficult, nor unnatural, at least to 
reflective thought, to conceive of created consciousness as a mere 
mode or part of universal consciousness, of the particular as but 
a partial presentment, a rendering in detail, of the general purpose 
or mind, of man at his most as a mere element in God. This is 
the opposite extreme. So far from finding the whole differentia 
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of particular being in distinctness, it really breaks down all dis- 
tinction whatever. It explains the wonder of created personality 
quite simply by explaining it away. It merges the individual in 
the absolute. Whether,on those terms, it would ultimately succeed 
in conserving any conception of personality at all, even as applied 
to God, is a question which we need not now ask. Human per- 
sonality it certainly does not conserve. No doubt it has been at 
many times usual for thinkers to conceive of personal conscious- 
ness, for all purposes, in terms too exclusively of conscious 
intelligence,—of thought, that is, rather than affection, of mind 
rather than will. Now it is much easier to think of the particular 
mind than of the particular will as a mere part or reproduction of 
the universal. It was therefore perhaps no very unnatural result 
of this exclusive over-emphasis upon thought or intelligence, if 
men were unduly disposed to let the idea of real individuality 
go: or at least if they found themselves in some intellectual 
difficulty, when they tried to show that their system of thought 
would not end in the loss of it. 

These are the two extremes. But in point of fact either of 
these by itself is really one-sided. It may be easier, no doubt, 
as far as simplicity goes, to adopt either view by itself, than to 
bring the two into harmony. But it would be (what is often 
tempting to the thinker) a simplicity purchased at the cost of 
truth. <A truer fidelity to experience would make impossible the 
exclusion or exclusive adoption of either. The logical dilemma is 
here, as it is so often, out of place. Each may have, indeed, in 
some sort, to be explained by the other. But the reality, on the 
one side, of individuality distinct and inherent, and on the other, 
of fundamental union with, and dependence on, God,—seeing that 
both are certainly, in some sense, true—cannot constitute any 
real or final antithesis. 

It isto be noticed that they seem most opposed to each other 
in the earlier and more imperfect stages of consciousness; the 
consciousness, that is, of children; or of many, it may also be, of 
us, who are apt to remain as children in things like these. We 
seem to begin with feeling ourselves wholly by ourselves and to 
ourselves. This life within.—with its capacities, and its aims, its 
records, and its hopes,—it is all my secret. I know: and no 
other knows or can know but I. If there be risk run, it is my 
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risk. If there be achievement, it is my achievement. If there 
be weakness or wrong, it is alone, it is apart, it is mine, only mine. 
This sovereign separateness is the very essence and prerogative of 
my being. 

How different from this is the later consciousness—especially 
of the noblest and the holiest of men. If we look to the picture 
of them, as it has been again and again unfolded to us,—Behold ! 
there are no secrets jealously shut off; but rather every inmost 
motive and thought laid bare. There is the growing sense of an 
eye which sees and has seen through every secretest veil; of 
a power which has guarded and guards every step of the path; 
of a wisdom which has revealed itself to and in the soul with 
consummate wisdom of patience; of a power and a love, not 
originated from within, which have more and more made the 
consciousness of the very self what it has been, and is, and is 
capable of becoming. Till the end is at least a conscious 
approximation towards real union of thought and of spirit—the 
man characterized through and through by the reality of the 
indwelling Spirit of God. 

Such union is not for a moment the dissolution but the con- 
summation, not the merging, but the crowning, of the several self. 
Never is the man so perfect in insight and wisdom as when he 
sees as God sees, and knows according to the truth itself: never 
is the man so perfectly free as when he can will and does will 
in absolute accord with the meaning and will of God, which is 
the highest harmony and perfectness of the nature, made it: God’s 
image, which God has bestowed upon him: never is he, as self, 
so completely all that self had meant, or been, or aspired to mean 
or become, as when he is at last a conscious and living and willing 
and joyous reflection of the very being and character of God. 


It is true of course that this is transcendently beyond what 
any man has realized in his experience here and now on earth. 
The best man, perhaps, has but glimpses,—and his glimpses, 
though real, may be fitful and overclouded,—even of what he 
himself really is, and is to be. But it is true also that this is the 
end towards which the experience of saints is, even visibly, tend- 
ing in present experience: saintliness is, even here and now, 
however incompletely, a growth towards the capacity of real 
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mirroring, through God’s gift of power, of the character of God. 
And it is at the same time true that it is in the final end or goal, 
it is in the consummation, unattained, indeed, yet more or less 
certainly discerned—it is not in the essential imperfectness of its 
first, weak, rudiments—that we shall rightly distinguish the real 
differentia and the true definition of the conscious selfhood of 
man. 

No doubt our language, at its best necessarily figurative, may 
sometimes, and to some minds or in some parts, obscure the truth 
which it can but roughly represent. We may speak, as S. Paul 
spoke, of created human being as, in its ultimate reality, ‘ reflect- 
ing, as a mirror, the glory of the Lord’!; but reflection and 
mirror are metaphors which require to be guarded very carefully. 
So if we speak of human being as an echo, or a likeness, a repro- 
duction, or an image, or a response: our best words not only say 
at most but a part of the truth, but with that part they are apt to 
say also, verbally at least, something else which is not quite true. 
Take such words, for instance, as ‘ reflection’ or ‘ response.’ We 
need to make quite clear to our thought the contrast between an 
active and a passive reflection, between a living and a dead 
response. The response we speak of must be one of living will : 
the reflection we mean must be an activity of willing love. Our 
words will fail at the pinch, unless these things, will, love, life, are 
found to be implied within the words. 

But, if we think, we shall find that they are so implied. There 
is a sense, indeed, in which all created being is a reflection of 
something of the Being of God. The snowflake and the crystal 
have the impress of Him: they are a real part of His revelation. 
So, in other ways, are the sunset, and the thunder. So, in other 
ways, are the unconscious growth of an infant, or the instincts of 
animals, or the motions of the stars. Something there is—a real 
being, a real beauty, which is given to them: which is stamped 
on them: a stamp, a gift, from the beauty of the being of God. 
But there is in them no inherent life. There is expression, Divine 
expression, through them: and yet it is not really they who 
express, They? There is no real ‘they.’ They are but channels, 
methods, fragments, glimpses, through which God indicates some 
separate aspect or detail of the expression of Himself. 


1 3 Cor. iii 18. 
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How far different is it with the living self of man! It is 
the prerogative of his created being to have a life which, though 
none the less absolutely given, is yet given as inherent, when 
given. It is the true meaning of man’s nature not only passively 
to reflect, as a mirror, some fragment of God’s being ; not only 
metaphorically to respond to some isolated attribute of God ; but 
to be a living image—radiating as He radiates: willing as He 
wills: loving as He loves: nay, even willing with His will, and 
loving with His love, animated by His spirit, and radiating the 
very glory of His Person: a response to His essential being ; 
a reflection of His inmost character: a living image of His very 
self. ‘Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called children of God: and such we 
are. For this cause the world knoweth us not, because it knew 
Him not. Beloved, now are we children of God, and it is not 
yet made manifest what we shall be. We know that, if He shall 
be manifested, we shall be like Him ; for we shall see Him even 
as He is. And every one that hath this hope set on him purifieth 
himself, even as He is pure’.’...‘And he that keepeth His 
commandments abideth in Him, and He in him. And hereby 
we know that He abideth in us, by the Spirit which He gave us®.’ 

The reflection of the crystal and the snowflake is partial, is 
passive, is dead. But the reflection of will as will, of life as life, 
of character as character, of love as love, of sovereign personal 
being as personal and as sovereign : this cannot be less than per- 
sonality—royally complete in love and character, in life and reason 
and will. These are the very things in respect of which man is, 
in his ideal, the living image, the response to the being, the mirror 
of the glory, of God. As response, the response would fail, as 
reflection, the reflection would be untrue, if it did not necessarily 
contain and imply the livingness of these things. 

The union with God, for which man yearns, and which is 
the consummation and ideal meaning of man’s being, is no 
mere selfless merging in the Divine. The goal of man’s being 
is union, not extinction. ‘I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be perfected into one*’; this is the crowning of the 
perfectness, it is not the obliteration, of man. Merge man’s 
selfhood in the being of God, make him a mere part or mode of 

1 1 John iii 1-3. ? Ibid. 24. § John xvii 23. 
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absolute existence: and it would be idle to talk of either reflec- 
tion or response. The very words necessarily imply such living 
distinctness as is essential to the possibility of communion and 
unity. Oneness of Spirit is not mere unity of number. There 
can be no reality of communion, there can be no living oneness, 
in simple identity. ‘As the Father hath life in Himself, even so 
gave He to the Son also to have life in Himself.’ The ideal goal 
of man’s being is life, a life inherent, with inherency like to the 
inherency of the life of God: for to image God, to reflect His 
very being, is the ideal end, which is the real meaning, of man. 
There would be no living reflection, no radiating, no willing, no 
intelligence even, if the individual were absorbed within, were 
a mere part or aspect of, one divinely self-conscious whole. 

And yet all this inherency upon which we insist, is itself, as we 
no less insist, essentially givenness. It is derived, relative, de- 
pendent, creaturely. It is not—cannot be—apart, either by itself, 
or for itself, any more than it is from itself. Its whole excellency 
depends upon its relativity, upon its reality of communion, upon 
its oneness of thought, will, love, with God who is its goal as 
truly as He is its source. It is self, not maintaining its selfhood by 


separateness, or by the possibility of separating, but rather per- 
fected in the final surrender of all that tends really to separate, 
glorified in the attainment of a union never again to be impaired 
or qualified, at rest in perfect harmony with Wisdom and 
Righteousness and Love, at rest, in oneness of Spirit, in Christ 
and in God. 


In God because in Christ. What is there in the ideal Christian 
consciousness which is not, to a S. Paul or to a S. John, iz 
Christ? The directness of the phrase may stagger us. We may 
set ourselves to soften it; we may explain what it actually says 
away: but however we deal with it mentally, we cannot deny 
that it pervades the thought of the New Testament, and pervades 
it in this form. 

The phrase must needs be the right phrase. But how much 
does the phrase mean? The question is sometimes raised,—and 
it is at least a legitimate, if it is hardly an illuminating, question,— 
whether created persons are to be conceived of as within God, or 
without? Is God limited by them? Is their being an addition 
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to the Being of God? and does the addition constitute some 
existence, besides God, which is not God? The question is a 
question of logic rather than of reality ; a question, that is, not 
so much of what zs, as of what human distinctions, of thought and 
of phrase, are subtle enough to define. 

In the light of what has already been said I hope that we shall 
recognize that there is something really artificial in a question 
like this ; artificial, that is, in the antithesis which it implies, and 
upon which it depends. But ifthe question be raised, then neither 
the simple ‘ yes’ nor the simple ‘ no, —neither the simple ‘ within’ 
nor the simple ‘ without ’—is wholly true as answer without the 
other. If there is indeed a sense in which created persons are 
without, yet almost all that is ordinarily meant by that without- 
ness is in fact a departure from the true law of their being, and is 
therefore no part of the ideal truth. If there is assuredly a sense 
in which they are within, that withinness, even in its ideal con- 
summation, leaves them not the less, but so much really the more, 
self-identical asthemselves. There is indeed a true sense in which 
it may be said of us all, from the beginning, that we are within 
God: for ‘in Him,’ as S. Paul preached to the Athenians, ‘in 
Him we live, and move, and have our being’ But the truth 
here expressed is but shadowy, incomplete, unrealized, when 
compared with that to which S. Paul looked forward as the 
far-off ideal, the perfectness which shall be consummated at 
last, ‘ when all things have been subjected unto Him, then shall 
the Son also Himself be subjected to Him that did subject all 
things unto Him, that God may be all in all *.’ 

Are created persons an addition to God’s being, so that His 
being can be said to be limited,—limited by what they are? In 
so far as they can be said to be an addition at all, they are 
certainly an addition which can be said to utter and so to enrich, 
to express, and to glorify by expressing, rather than in any sense 
to limit Him. Limitation of God? It would be far nearer to 
the truth to conceive of them as constituting a new outpouring 
and enrichment of Divine self-expression through the willing 
and living reality of selves—of Him, by Him, and unto Him,—of 
selves whose meaning and whose glory it is—each in his several 
part, or aspect, or quality—to image faithfully, and to make 
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adequate response to, the very character and reality of His 
being. 

It is indeed only too true that though, in divine idea, and in 
dim underlying possibility, men may be, from the first, within 
God: there is in them also that which tends to withoutness, and 
does set them without and apart in some painfully real measure 
of experience, in proportion as they have rebelled, and have 
identified themselves with sin. Sin is, in its essence, withoutness. 
We all, who know what sin is, have some dim instinct at least as 
to what such withoutness means. And the tendency of sin, 
progressive and habitual, is towards that consummated separation 
from the being and nature of God, which is spiritual death. But 
the sense of withoutness, with which our self-consciousness begins, 
and which sin terribly accents and tends to make more and more 
real, is no proper reality—it is rather the contradiction of the 
proper reality—of what human life means. Only sin is the real 
withoutness. Very different from this is that element of without- 
ness (if so it is to be called) or quasi-withoutness, that negation of 
mere self-destroying identity, that gift of inherency of being, which 
gives meaning and life to unity. If men’s first rudimentary and 
most imperfect experience lays a wholly undue emphasis on 
their separate distinctness, as distinctively separating, yet on the 
other hand, as men grow in divineness of character, and learn 
more and more how the true meaning of their being is to be One 
in the Oneness of the Spirit of God ; more and more obvious is 
the sense in which they are not without, but are within, Him,— 
‘their life is hid with Christ in God'’ They are without 
just so far as to be really,—that is, livingly and lovingly— 
within. They are without in the sense that they are not self- 
identical with Him. They are not God, that their surrender, 
through Him, to union with Him, may be real. They are within 
more vitally by far than without : yet with a withinness no doubt, 
of which a sort of withoutness—the distinction which makes 
mutually conscious relation possible, the distinction implied in 
every real unity of Spirit—is itself a necessary aspect or 
condition. 

If there is difficulty in this, the difficulty lies in the application 
of logical distinctions and dilemmas to the complex simplicity of 
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life. Logic fits perfectly only to things which human thought 
can wholly analyse and comprehend. Very rarely can human 
thought so compass (as it were) all round as to comprehend and 
formulate wholly anything so fundamental as conscious life,— 
uncreated or even created. But whatever the difficulty of state- 
ment may be, to experience at least the reality, if complex, is 
not perplexing nor difficult at all. Experience knows that both 
sides of the truth are true, whether logical forms can correlate them 
fully or no. It would not be after all very profoundly philoso- 
phical to explain away either side of a complex experience 
because it seems hard to adjust it logically with the other. 


Christian life, then, our own life, our life in this University, or 
elsewhere,—is it pitched high enough? Its view of itself, its 
aspirations for itself, the meaning of its own work, the upshot of 
its own being,—do they not fall continually below the dignity 
which is inherently theirs? Men feel sometimes the significance 
and the solemnity of dying: do they feel the intense solemnity, 
the divine significance, of living,—of being men? Remember that 
it is not only immorality or wilful rebellion: it is not only religious 
indifference or contempt: but it is all pride and bitterness 
of spirit, or levity of life, or idleness, or unworthy conversation 
and amusement, it is every form of self-concentration or self- 
worship, which gives the lie to the true meaning and purpose of 
human life. In real right, and in real power, are we not more, 
far more, than we are willing to be? Is it hyperbole if S. Peter 
speaks of our becoming ‘partakers of the Divine nature’? Is 
S. John’s conception of ‘ fellowship with the Father’ or of being 
‘in Him that is true,—is our Lord’s supreme teaching about 
inherence in Himself,—so much high-flown and misleading meta- 
phor? The real meaning of you is not to be found so much in 
your imperfect rudiments as in your ideal consummation; not 
in your worst but in your best; or rather in that transcendently 
better, which your best can as yet but faintly adumbrate. In the 
imperfect stages of human consciousness the meaning of created 
personality is obscured, and discernible only most imperfectly. 
In its consummation it is what only the Incarnate has revealed in 
Humanity: so that even the opening phrases of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, or such words as I have taken for my text, are 
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found at last to have a degree of relevance to it which at first we 
should never have even dared to dream. 

This is the goal and the ideal. It may be that the method of 
reaching it has some sore surprises and perplexities. Of these 
we do not speak to-day. Discipline, Sacrifice, Crucifixion,—or, 
what may be even harder to understand,—confusion, conviction, 
even (as it seems) utter mental or spiritual overthrow: all these 
have a place, a strange place sometimes, even a staggering place, 
in the education of saints. Yet do not, even for these, lose the 
meaning, or lower the aim, of your own human being. It is hard, 
through gathering darkness, to keep the ideal very high. Yet in 
the height of the ideal, there is hope, and there is life. To be 
men is—as it seems—to be capable of suffering, of sorrow, of 
perplexity, of remorse, and of shame. Yet to be men indeed—is, 
after all, to be as gods; echoes of God; adequate responses to 
God ; not illustrations only of some attribute of Divine power 
or beauty, but rather—alive with His life, and aflame with the 
brightness of the Spirit of His love, and possessed through and 
through with the fire of adoration towards Him—light of His 
light, and fire of His fire, and righteous will of His righteous 
will !—real, personal, living reflections, or images, of Himself: 
of His character, and of His Being. 


R. C. MOBERLY. 
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THE CODE OF HAMMURABI, FRESH 
MATERIAL FOR COMPARISON WITH THE 
MOSAIC CODE}. 


THE French Government have long been subsidising explora- 
tions at Susa, the ancient Persepolis, and capital of an old 
Elamite Kingdom. These explorations have been conducted 
by M. De Morgan, and have resulted in some extraordinarily 
valuable discoveries. Not only have a multitude of inscriptions 
been found belonging to the native rulers, but also many very 
perfectly preserved monuments of Babylonia. These seem to 
have been carried away as spoil to Susa, in some of the Elamite 
invasions of Babylonia. With a promptitude that is of priceless 
worth to the student, the French Minister of Public Instruction 
publishes, at frequent intervals, the Mémoires de la Délégation en 
Perse, in a style worthy of the most enlightened people of Europe. 
The fourth volume has just appeared and contains an almost 
complete text of the celebrated Code of Laws, already ascribed 
to Hammurabi, but hitherto known only from small disjointed 
fragments. 

The monument itself, from which this text is taken, is a block 
of black diorite, about eight feet high, once containing twenty- 
one columns on its obverse, of which sixteen remain, with 1,114 
lines of writing ; and twenty-eight columns on the reverse, almost 
perfectly preserved, with 2,540 lines. At the top of the obverse 
is a very fine representation of Hammurabi, king of Babylon, 
circa B.C. 2285, receiving his laws from the seated sun-god Samai. 
Copies of this monument were set up in Babylonia, as the king 
himself says, ‘that any one oppressed or injured, who had a tale 
of woe to tell, might come and stand before his image, that of 


* Paper read before the Cambridge Theological Society, October, 1902. 
(Abridged by W. E. B.) 
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a king of righteousness, and there read the priceless orders of the 
king and from the written monument solve his problem.’ The 
king devotes some 700 lines of his inscription to the commemora- 
tion of his own glory, and that of the gods whom he worshipped ; 
to blessing those who should reverence and protect his monu- 
ment, and to cursing those who should deface or remove it. 
This portion is intensely interesting for its historical and theo- 
logical bearings, revealing to us the varied cults of the different 
cities subject to Hammurabi’s control. We read of Assyria, 
and perhaps also of Nineveh, though the city meant may be 
the old Babylonian Nina. Very interesting too, is the position 
of supremacy ascribed to the god Iu, doubtless the Hebrew EI. 
The Elamite monarch who carried off this monument clearly 
intended, in defiance of the curses recorded upon it, to place his 
name and titles there. At any rate, five columns were erased 
and the stone repolished for the purpose; but, as he had gone so 
far, it is a matter of regret that he did not leave any clue to his 
identity. Nothing has been inscribed on this space. Hence it is 
impossible to date its removal to Susa. Nor do we know from 
what part of Babylonia it was removed. Indeed, as Hammurabi 
conquered Elam, he may himself have set up the monument 
in Susa. He doubtless set up a duplicate in each town of his 
empire. A fragment, found in Susa, is part of one such duplicate. 
The scribes of ASurbanipal, king of Assyria, B.C. 668-625, had 
somewhere found a copy, for there are preserved in the British 
Museum many fragments which give portions of the text of this 
Code, and even furnish part of the lost five columns. Copies made 
in the later times of the New Babylonian Empire also exist in the 
British Museum and the Berlin Museum. One such fragment at 
Berlin shews that the scribes had divided the text for the purposes 
of study into a series of about twelve tablets. The title which 
they gave to the series was Ninu lu sirum, actually the first words 
on the Susa monument. A tablet in the British Museum suggests 
that in Assyria the series had fifteen tablets and had a different title, 
perhaps ‘the judgements of Hammurabi.’ These many fragments 
had long been recognised as forming something very like a code 
of laws; were correctly assigned—from their peculiar forms of 
expression, and, above all, from the scales of Jand and corn 
measures used in them—to the time of the First Dynasty of 
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Babylon; and even termed provisionally the Code Ham- 
murabi. 

Beside these fragments thousands of deeds of sale, contracts, 
memoranda, letters and other documents have reached our 
museums from Babylonia, which belong to the period of the 
First Dynasty of Babylon about B.C. 2400-2150. These have 
been partly published and studied by scholars, among whom 
we may mention Strassmaier, Révillout, Meissner, Peiser, Pinches 
and King; and we already knew a great deal about the civil law 
of Babylonia. But we were hitherto almost entirely uninformed 
about the criminal law. Further, this Code now systematises 
the scattered hints, often obscure, which had to be acquired by 
research and deductive reasonings. 

We are still without a code of ritual and ceremonial law for 
this period. But amid the treasures of our museums lie un- 
published materials for these also, and much can be made out 
from the copies of the later scribes. We have now a wonderful 
opportunity of estimating the care and accuracy with which the 
scribes of Assyria and Babylonia reproduced from the monuments 
themselves, or from earlier copies, documents written fifteen 
centuries before. They preserved, with the utmost fidelity, even 
archaic orthography which had no meaning for them, and 
measures which they did not understand. Their copies, it is 
true, do not exactly reproduce our monumental text, but the 
variants are few, and probably due to the fact that their copies 
were made from a duplicate of our text. Such variants are 
extremely valuable as they help to restore or understand damaged 
or obscure places. The monument itself was probably engraved 
by a stone-cutter from a clay tablet containing a draft of the 
inscription, and if it was engraved by the order of Hammurabi, 
by an Elamite in Susa, this may account for a few slips which 
are evident in the text. 

The text of the monument is superbly reproduced by photo- 
gravure from the monument itself, or from ‘squeezes.’ It is 
accompanied by an admirable transcription into Roman letters, 
and a translation by Father V. Scheil, O.P., Professeur a [Ecole 
pratique des Hautes Etudes. He has divided the Code into 
sections, according to subject-matter, there being no indication 
of such sectional division on the monument. In many cases, 
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exception may be taken to the division, and it certainly does 
not agree with that of the scribes of Assyria and Babylonia, 
but until prolonged study has settled all points, it seems futile 
to attempt a revision, and the editor’s division will be adopted here. 

The first two sections are devoted to penalties against witch- 
craft or rather the abuse of it. In the very home of magic and 
sorcery this is at least remarkable. The first section enacts the 
death penalty against any one who shall put a death spell upon 
another, without justification. This justification is a special 
feature of the Code. Complete liberty of trial, the whole economy 
of a law court appears in full force. Judges, witnesses, the 
reception of evidence upon oath, reasonable delay for the pro- 
duction of evidence, enactments against tampering with witnesses, 
against false judgements, all the modern securities for justice, 
except perhaps the presence of professional lawyers as advocates, 
are referred to, assumed to be well known. In many cases the 
procedure is further systematised and controlled. 

The death penalty is liberally awarded, as in other early 
codes. We are nowhere told how, or by whom, it was executed. 
But it is clear that the time when the injured party exacted 
vengeance had long passed away. Usually the penalty of death 
is stated in the formula zddak, ‘he shall be killed,’ or impersonally, 
‘one shall put him to death.’ In the cases where the impersonal 
use appears, we may have either a singular or plural form, leaving 
us in complete ignorance as to whether there were a judge, an 
executioner, or the people of the city as a subject. The few 
cases where we might imagine the injured party to be the subject 
are just as well taken to be impersonal uses also. 

In considering the relation of the Code to others, it is natural 
to pass in review first the cases where the death penalty is 
enacted. Usually this is set down without any specification of 
its nature. Besides the case of witchcraft above, it is awarded 
for threatening a witness in a capita] case, § 3; for sacrilegious 
entry of, and theft from, temple or palace, § 6; for kidnapping 
a free-born child, § 14; for housebreaking, § 21; for brigandage, 
§ 22; for rape of a betrothed maiden living at home, § 130; for 
building a house so badly as to bring about the death of its 
owner, § 229; for striking a pregnant woman, if of gentle birth, 
and causing her death, § 209. 
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Special forms of the death penalty are attached to crimes of an 
exceptionally exasperating nature, or with a view to make the 
penalty more impressive, or as perpetuating ancient custom. 
These are in a few cases specified by accompanying circumstances 
as especially appropriate to the crime. Thus a housebreaker, 
who tunnelled through the walls of a house (a peculiar peril 
where the walls, as in Babylonia, were built of adobes or unburnt 
bricks), was not only to be killed, but ‘enholed.’ One can hardly 
regard the penalty as referring to mere burial in the earth, 
opposite the tunnel’s mouth, for the verb is also used of a flock 
passing within a gate. But the man might be buried at the 
mouth of the tunnel he had made, probably leading from the 
interior of an adjoining house. This would have the effect of 
desecrating that house, which may be imagined to be the house- 
breaker’s, and rendering it uninhabitable, a standing monument 
of his crime. However, the question is not easily decided, till we 
know whether burial in the earth was a disgrace. 

Actual mention of the manner of death is rare. Drowning 
is referred to, probably, by the expression ‘he shall be thrown 
into the waters.’ The fatal result is implied. The literal mean- 
ing of the verb is ‘to lay down,’ and perhaps the method adopted 
implied a previous binding, or weighting, so as to ensure 
drowning. This penalty was inflicted upon a wine-seller who 
sold wine too cheap, or cheated her customers, § 108; on a wife, 
who in her husband’s enforced absence, as a captive, although 
provided with maintenance, should desert his home for another, 
§ 133; for a ruinous bad wife, § 143. These are all penalties 
for women. Drowning, perhaps as less painful, seems to have 
been the woman’s death penalty. But if a woman was caught 
in adultery, she and her paramour were tied together and so 
drowned, § 129. Perhaps the disgrace of a woman’s death, or 
more likely the appropriateness of both sharing the same penalty, 
decided this use. A man who had intercourse with his son’s wife 
was drowned, § 155. This seems aberrant, but may be due to 
old custom. Burning was the penalty of the votary who opened 
a wine shop, or entered one, § 110. As a Sama devotee she 
was probably a vestal, and penalty by fire may have been pecu- 
liarly appropriate. A mother and son who committed incest 
were to be burned, § 157. Crucifixion, or rather impalement, was 
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the penalty for a wife, who, for love of another man, procured the 
death of her husband, § 153. 

As likely to result in death, the ordeal by water must be 
considered next. This was to be submitted to by a man who 
was charged with laying a disabling spell upon another,§ 2. He 
was to jump into the holy river, probably the Euphrates, and 
if he sank the charge was considered to be proved, and his accuser 
was to take his house. But if the holy river preserved him, he 
was taken to be absolved by the river god, and his accuser was 
put to death, while he took his accuser’s house. So, too, if a 
woman was suspected of infidelity by her husband, but not caught 
in the act, she must submit to this ordeal for the satisfaction of 
her husband, § 132. 

Mutilation as a penalty comes into the Code in two ways. 
First, as a mere retaliation for a mutilation. Eye for eye, § 196; 
tooth for tooth, § 198; limb for limb, § 197, are examples of 
this principle. The second seems to have its root idea in the 
punishment of the offending member. When a surgeon through 
want of skill or care causes the death of a patient under an 
operation, his offending hands are to be cut off, § 218. If ason 
struck his father the same penalty was inflicted, § 195. More 
remote is the case of the wet nurse, who substitutes another child 
for the child confided to her care, which has died through her 
neglect ; her breasts, as the symbols of her office, are to be cut off, 
§ 194. 

If a slave repudiated his master’s authority his ear, as the organ 
of hearing and understanding, and therefore of obedience, was cut 
off, § 282. Ifaslave broke the crown (?) of a gentleman he suf- 
fered the same penalty, § 205. The actual motive of the form 
which the punishment took, in the case of an illegitimate child of 
a votary, or palace guard, who, being adopted into an honourable 
family, dared to repudiate his adoptive parents, is obscure. His 
tongue, perhaps as the offending member, was cut out, § 192. If 
he found out his real parents and went back to them his eyes 
were torn out, §193. A man taken to look after a field, provided 
with all needful means to carry on his work, was condemned to 
have his hands cut off if he stole the crops, § 253. 

Scourging is only once named, § 202. It was to be done with 


a cowhide whip, and if a gentleman broke the crown (?) of another 
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above him in rank, the penalty was sixty lashes, laid on before 
the assembly, or in public. 

Branding on the forehead was the punishment for slander of 
a votary or a married woman, § 127. 

Banishment from the city was the penalty of incest with a 
daughter, § 154. 

Having passed in review the severer penalties, it remains to 
notice other forms of penalty, many of which are alternative to 
the above when the crime admits of more or less palliation. 

Confiscation to the state can hardly be said to exist, except in 
§ 41, where the fencing put in by a man who has taken possession 
of an official’s endowment holding is taken by the official on his 
return to his property. 

The cases where, as in the case of witchcraft, § 2, the victorious 
party enters into possession of the defeated, and now deceased, 
party’s house, seem more like it, but are rather compensation for 
vexatious disturbance. 

Restitution plays a considerable réle in the machinery of 
justice. It may be simple or manifold. Simple restitution 
appears in the case of a purchaser, who buys lost or stolen pro- 
perty from the thief or finder, but, being made to restore the 
property to its rightful owner, receives back his purchase money 
from the estate of the thief, § 9. 

Far more common is multiple restitution. For a false judge- 
ment, involving the exaction of a penalty, the false judge had to 
restore the exacted sum twelvefold, though the penalty was not 
paid to him, § 5. For theft from the estate of a temple, or 
palace, a gentleman had to restore thirtyfold, a plebeian tenfold, 
either in default being put to death, $8. In the case above named 
of sale of lost or stolen property, reclaimed from the purchaser, if 
the thief was dead, and so could not suffer penalty, the defrauded 
purchaser was repaid fivefold his purchase money from the thief’s 
estate, §12. For loss or misappropriation of goods entrusted for 
carriage fivefold, §112. For repudiation of money entrusted to 
sell on commission threefold, § 106 ; for extortion of more than 
is due from an agent sixfold, § 107. 

Lesser penalties, chiefly entailing fines or the payment of damages, 
are very common. They are restitutions, simple or multiple, 
but do not imply a wrongful profit or gain taken by the offender. 
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If a man lets out the canal waters and floods a field, he shall 
pay 10 GUR ofcorn per GAN of land,§ 56. It is probable that 
this was the simdat Sani, or royal standard rate, so often referred 
to in the contracts. Here there seems to be a suggestion of 
malice or at least mischief. 

If a shepherd puts his sheep to feed on the green corn, without 
agreement with the owner of the field, and has eaten up the field, 
the owner shall harvest his crop, but the shepherd shall pay over 
and above 20 GUR of corn per GAN, § 57. 

The Babylonian was a business man and keenly attached to his 
money. Doubtless it was no light penalty which made him lose 
his money in some cases. It was forbidden to certain officers, 
whose offices were endowed, to part with any of the endowment, 
house, field, land, garden, sheep, or cattle, which the king had 
given them. A buyer, who, in face of this enactment, was foolish 
enough to buy what the officer was forbidden to sell, must return 
his purchase, and as a penalty lose his money, §§ 35, 37- 

The Code, however, was by no means occupied solely with 
criminal law ; it laid down many duties and defined responsibilities. 
Even these were largely prohibitory in character. Only once 
is a reward mentioned, two shekels being offered for bringing 
back a runaway slave, and that seems to be inserted to settle 
disputes as to how much the service rendered was worth. The 
Code fixes the reward at one-tenth of the average value. 

The Code regulated the conditions of deposit for safe keeping, 
which must be done before witnesses and a sealed receipt taken 
for the goods deposited, otherwise no claim could be set up. But 
if the deposit was made in proper form, return of the goods on 
demand was enforced, and no plea of loss or diminution allowed. 

A woman was not married unless there was a marriage con- 
tract rikséti, properly ‘ bonds.’ On this point the Code is explicit. 
If a man take to wife a woman and has not laid down her bonds, 
that woman is not a wife, § 128. The ceremony denoted by 
aifatum ahdzu was not legally sufficient. Something of the 
nature of this ceremony we may gather from the Zad/let of the 
Wedding Ceremony, published by Dr. T. G. Pinches, where it 
seems that the officiating minister placed his hands and feet in 
contact with the hands and feet of the bridegroom. Then the 
bride laid her neck on the brid: groom, who repeated a formula, 
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‘Silver and gold shall fill thy lap, thou art my wife, I am thy 
husband. Like the fruit of a garden will I give thee offspring.’ 
Then followed a ceremony which seems to have consisted in bind- 
ing sandals on the feet of the newly wedded pair, and delivering 
to them a shoelatchet (?), and a purse of silver and gold. The 
celebration of the ceremony seems not to have been a priestly 
rite, but could be performed by any freeman. 

But the marriage contract was a duly certified document. It 
might contain provisos to the effect that the wife should not 
be liable for debts contracted by the husband before marriage. 
This was held to be mutually exclusive of the debts contracted 
by the wife before marriage. The husband would not be liable 
for them. But both were liable for all debts contracted after 
marriage. The contract might contain further stipulations that 
if the husband took another wife, or a concubine, he was to allow 
his wife to go away, and must resign her marriage portion to her, 
or if she had none pay her a mina of silver. 

Unjust suspicions on the part of the husband were met by an 
oath on the part of the wife that she was faithful ; she might then 
return to her house, § 131. 

The Code recognises three distinct classes of the whole popu- 
lation, apart from such professional elements as were separated 
by their function. These differed in status in the eye of the law. 
They had different privileges and penalties. 

The first class was the amélu, or aristocrat. The word is used 
again and again as a distinct title, like the word dé/u. It may be 
connected with a word émalu meaning ‘property.’ At any rate, 
it denotes a man who was free, and possessed of lands, houses, 
slaves, and other property. He was always fined or punished 
more severely than either of the other classes. Whether really 
more numerous than the rest of the population, or not, the term 
amélu is used continually to denote ‘a man,’ in general, a person, 
and may then be rendered ‘one.’ From the usage of the Code 
we might conclude that, in general, only the amé/u was legislated 
for, and that a side glance at the others was enough. In later 
times the sign ZU, read amélu, is the common determinative of 
officials, if not of personality, being used before every title of 
office, trade, or occupation, even before the word ardu, ‘slave, or 
méru, ‘son.’ But some recollection of amélu as aristocrat lingered 
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in the use of LU-GAL, properly amélu rabi,as ideogram for 
Sarru, ‘king; who was thus the First Gentleman of Babylonia. 
In many tablets of the First Dynasty amélu denotes the king 
himself. In the Code, the amé/u, when contrasted with the other 
classes, is assigned ‘a palace.’ In every town there was one or 
more of these ‘ great houses. From the ranks of these persons 
of distinction were drawn all the officials, and probably the 
officers of the army. But many seem to have held no office at 
all. It seems that they paid taxes consisting of imposts on land. 
Some held land subject to the obligation of furnishing a quota to 
the army, which they discharged by means of slaves. They also 
were under obligations to furnish certain contributions to temples. 
Whether they paid tithe is not yet made out clearly. 

The second class was the ‘poor’ man, the muékinu, It is 
difficult to devise a name for him which does not carry with it 
some implications, either foreign to the Babylonian so designated, 
or, at least not clearly made out for him. The ‘abject’ is too 
pronounced, ‘commoner’ might do very well if we could forget 
that there were slaves also. This person was quite free, but 
supposed not to be able to meet such heavy obligations as the 
amélu. He seems to have had an obligation to serve both on 
public works and in the ranks of the army. His fines and penal- 
ties were assessed as low as one-third of those due from an 
amélu for the same offences. His offerings were also expected 
to be much less, But he was not absolutely destitute. He 
could hold slaves of his own, and might have lands, houses, and 
property as an amélu had. He had no civil disabilities, as far as 
can be seen. The name by which he is designated, muékinz, 
passed into Hebrew as miskén, thence through Arabic into 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese with small change. He 
never appears in office, nor does he earn his living by a trade; 
but he sometimes worked for hire. 

The poverty of his condition may be the explanation of the 
fact that, while injuries done to an amélu were punished by exact 
retaliation, the same injuries done to a muékinu were paid for. 
But when an injury was done him, for which an amélu could have 
claimed a fixed compensation, the muékinu had to be content 
with less. He, however, paid lower fees to the doctor for his cure. 

The slave was not a person, but a thing; as was also a son 
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while still in his father’s house. The slave was completely lost 
in his master’s personality. He was property. As such he 
might not be ruthlessly destroyed or injured. With a considerate 
master his lot was not one of great hardship. He might marry 
a free woman, even it seems the daughter of an amélu. At any 
rate, his wife might bring him a marriage portion from the house 
of her father. His children then were not slaves. The property 
acquired by the slave and his wife, if a free woman, was divided 
equally between his wife and children, on one side, and his 
master, on the other. His master was his heir. But his master 
could not touch the wife’s portion, which was left out of the 
division. 

A slave girl was often given by her mistress to her master to 
bear him sons. This was a special case provided for in the code. 
The maid might presume on her having borne her master chil- 
dren, while her mistress had not, and rival her mistress. But 
her mistress had not lost her powers, she could set a mark on the 
maid and put her among the slaves. But the mistress could not 
sell her, if she had borne her master children; otherwise she might 
do so. 

Slaves might attempt to repudiate their masters. This may 
be only one way of refusing to obey orders. The penalty might 
be to lose an ear. If a slave were injured his master had to pay 
the doctor, or even if he contracted an illness. But to cause the 
death of a slave was not deemed worthy of death, only the master’s 
loss was considered. 

Such is a brief preliminary sketch of what Father Scheil well 
says may be regarded as one of the most important monuments, 
not only of the history of the Oriental world, but of universal 
history. If the tradition be true that Abraham came out of Ur 
and was a contemporary of this same Hammurabi, he must have 
known this Code. If the Jews in exile had any acquaintance 
with the legal studies of their Babylonian masters, they must 
have known this Code. When we seek for parallels and illus- 
trations from other sources for the principles and regulations of 
the Mosaic Code, we must surely turn to this as a first authority. 
When we compare its detailed enactments, so comprehensive and 
minute, so reasonable and just, we must feel sure that it impressed 
its spirit, if not its letter, upon the peoples who came beneath the 
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rule of Babylonia, and must have moulded the development in 
Canaan before the Tell-el-Amarna period. Whatever view we 
take of the history of Israel, and however strongly we hold to an 
independent source for its institutions, we cannot deny that there 
was direct influence from Babylonia. Recalling all that Europe 
owes to the Hebrew race and the Phoenician trader, we cannot 
but feel an awe and reverence for the great world power that lay 
behind both, one of whose most striking monuments must ever be 
the Code of Hammurabi. 


C. H. W. JOHNs. 
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THE PASSOVER AND THE LORD'S 
SUPPER. 


IN the April issue of THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDIES there appeared an article by the Rev. G. H. Box on 
‘The Jewish Antecedents of the Eucharist,’ in which he advocated 
the theory that the real antecedent of the Lord’s Supper was the 
weekly Kiddish and not the Passover. The theory is interesting 
as an attempt to derive some fresh light upon an obscure subject 
from Jewish institutional and religious history, a quarter which, 
as Mr. Box justly remarks, has been too much neglected of late, 
to the frequent detriment of critical conclusions. Mr. Box, how- 
ever, is not quite correct in his surmise that the explanation he 
suggests is one which has hitherto been overlooked in all dis- 
cussions of the subject, for in an article by Canon Foxley in the 
Contemporary Review for February, 1899, a similar suggestion 
was thrown out as to a connexion between the Christian Eucharist 
and the weekly Sanctification, or Kidddsh, of the Jews*. Canon 
Foxley, however, did not develop the idea ; and, so far as we are 
aware, Mr. Box is the first to elaborate what may be called the 
Kiddash theory of the Supper. 


I. 


There can be little doubt that any theory which proposes to 
set aside the traditional view of the Church, that Jesus instituted 
the Supper at a paschal meal, must not merely show its own 
applicability to the historical situation, but first adduce very strong 
reasons against the tenableness of the ordinary opinion. Quite 
properly, therefore, Mr. Box begins his article by setting forth 
the grounds on which he has been led to the conclusion that the 


Cf. also Spitta, Urchristentum, p. 247 ; Drews, Eucharistic, in Hauck-Herzog, 
Real-Encyc. v 563. 
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Last Supper was not a Passover Supper. These grounds are all 
the more worthy of attention that they are fairly typical of those 
which have been urged, not infrequently of late, by various writers 
who have sought to maintain that no historical connexion can 
be established between the Passover and the Eucharist. In my 
opinion, however, it is precisely at this important preliminary 
stage that the weakest links in Mr. Box’s argument are to be 
found. He does not do anything like justice to the Synoptic 
statements that Jesus actually observed the Passover on the night 
before He died. 

1. In the first place, he rests his proof on the self-contradictory 
character of the Synoptic evidence, and in support of this refers 
specially to Chwolson’s contention, in his Letztes Passamahl 
Christi, that the expression ‘the first day of unleavened bread’ 
has always been understood by Jewish writers, both ancient and 
modern, to refer to Nisan 15th, whereas the Passover lamb was 
always sacrificed on Nisan 14th, so that the words ‘on the first day 
of unleavened bread when they sacrificed the Passover,’ really 
contain a contradiction interms. This argument Mr. Box holds 
to be absolutely decisive. But if all Jewish writers from the 
earliest times down to the present day have understood that the 
first day of unleavened bread was the 15th Nisan, it is very difficult 
to believe that in the Synoptic tradition, which comes to us from 
Jewish sources, so glaring and self-evident a blunder could be 
made. It is much more natural to conclude that the self- 
contradiction is due, not to the Synoptic tradition, but to a later 
error that has crept into the text. And this, be it remarked, is 
Chwolson’s own view, for, though Mr. Box does not make this 
apparent, it is only the first half of Chwolson’s argument that he 
quotes, while he arrives at precisely an opposite conclusion from 
that learned Hebrew scholar. Chwolson’s point is that the 
phrase ‘on the first day of unleavened bread’ is a manifest textual 
blunder; and assuming that the narrative in Matthew is based 
upon an Aramaic source, he shows how, by the mere dropping 
out of one of two groups of four identical letters, which would be 
found in immediate conjunction in the Aramaic rendering of the 
statement, ‘The day of unleavened bread drew near, and the 
disciples drew near to Jesus,’ that statement would be transformed 
into what we now find in Matt. xxvi 17, viz. ‘On the first 
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day of unleavened bread the disciples drew near to Jesus'.’ 
And this simple explanation of the difficulty, he points out, is 
confirmed by the reading of the Sahidic Version of Luke xxii 7, 
which runs, ‘The day of unleavened bread was near, on which 
the Passover must be sacrificed ?.’ 

2. Mr. Box’s next ground is what he calls the ‘significant’ 
omission in all the Synoptic accounts of any mention of the 
paschal lamb. But is the omission in the least significant, after 
all? It would be so only on the supposition that the Evangelists 
would naturally have given some account of the progress of the 
Passover Supper, if it was a Passover Supper, out of which the 
Christian Sacrament sprang. But they had already indicated 
quite unmistakably that the meal to which Jesus sat down with 
His disciples was a paschal meal; and this being so, it was not 
necessary for them to give any account of the proceedings, since 
all Passover Suppers were perfectly alike. What they were 
concerned with, and what they reported, were those new and 
significant acts and words of Jesus by which He instituted that 
holy Sacrament, which sprang indeed out of the preceding paschal 
meal, and yet completely transcended it. 

3. Further, Mr. Box draws attention to the fact that only one 
cup is mentioned in the accounts of the Supper, and that this 
cup was partaken of by a//, whereas at the paschal meal each 
man had his own cup to drink from. But this objection, like the 
preceding one, appears to be suggested by a confusion between 
two things which, though closely related, are perfectly distinct— 
the Passover Supper and the Eucharist. If every participant in 
the Jewish meal did drink out of his own cup, that is no reason, 
surely, why Jesus in the institution of the Christian rite should 
not have taken one cup and passed it round to each of the dis- 
ciples. The fact that it is called 13 xorjpiov by St. Paul and 
St. Luke does not necessarily imply that only one cup was on 
the table, but simply designates this particular cup, from the 
point of view of the writers and their readers, as the familiar Cup 
of the Lord’s Table. 

* Das letzte Passamahl Christi und der Tag seines Todes, p. 11. 

? Mr. Willoughby C. Allen, in a recent article in the Expository Times (April, 
1902, p. 330), on ‘ The Aramaic Element in St. Mark,’ agrees with Chwolson that 


it is probable that Mark xiv 12 and parallels present a corruption which is due to 
translation from the Aramaic. 
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4. The fourth ground of objection is the discrepancy between 
the Lucan account and that of the other Synoptists. But this 
discrepancy is arrived at only by means of the assumption that 
‘according to the true text’ the shorter form of St. Luke’s 
narrative of the Supper is the proper one, and that it ‘is now 
generally agreed’ that this is the case. It is hardly legitimate, 
however, to make such an assumption, although, no doubt, it is 
frequently made’. The deservedly great authority of Westcott 
and Hort has certainly weighed heavily in this matter, especially 
with English students. But even Professors Sanday and Plummer, 
two eminent and careful English scholars who have recently 
discussed the question, while themselves deciding in favour of 
the ‘ Western’ reading, do not go the length of describing it as 
the true text. Dr. Sanday says of the two types of text that 
there can be no doubt that both of them existed early in the 
second century, and adds, ‘either may be original*®.’ And 
Dr. Plummer does not go further than to maintain that, in any 
discussion of the accounts of the institution, the whole passage in 
Luke should be treated as doubtful*. In Germany, on the other 
hand, it is the marked tendency of recent critical opinion, especially 
in the case of those who have made a special study of the Lord’s 
Supper, to go back to the reading of the Tertus Receptus as the 
correct one after all. Jiilicher regards the decision of Westcott 
and Hort as a mistake*, while Schmiedel describes the variant 
reading of the ‘Western’ text as ‘an abnormity of no significance®.’ 
And Lutheran, Neo-Lutheran, Roman Catholic and advanced 
critical scholars in the majority of cases now range themselves 
on the same side ®, so that Professor Menzies is by no means over- 


1 Mr. Wright, for instance, in his New Testament Problems (p. 136), uses the 
very same expression as Mr. Box, ‘ according to the true text,’ to describe the 
shorter reading of the Lucan narrative. 

? Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, ii 636. 

3 Ibid. iii 146. 

* « Doch halte ich die beiden Verse aus dusseren und inneren Grinden fir echt 
lucanisch, und ihre Streichung fir einen methodischen Fehler.’ Theologische 
Abhandlungen Carl von Weizssdcher gewidmet, p. 235- 

5 Protestantische Monatshefte, 1899, Heft iv, p. 125. 

® Besides Jalicher and Schmiedel, quoted above, reference may be made to the 
following among recent writers: Cremer (‘ Abendmahl,’ in Hauck-Herzog, Real- 
Encyc. i 33) ; Schultzen (Das Abendmahl im N. T. p. 112); Schaefer (Das Herren- 
mahl nach Ursprung und Bedeutung, p. 148) ; Clemen (Der Ursprung des heiligen 
Abendmahis, pp. 21 f.) ; Schweitzer (Das Abendmahl im Zusammenhang mit dem 
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stating the case when he says that criticism on the whole is 
inclined to decide against the reading adopted by Westcott and 
Hort'. Undoubtedly it is true that, on grounds of pure text- 
criticism, there is a great deal to be said for the ‘Western’ reading, 
but the textual arguments against it are not less weighty. And 
when we fall back, as we are entitled to do in such a case, upon 
broader considerations of a contextual and psychological kind, it 
seems much more likely that the variant text represented by 
Cod. D is due to the error of a copyist, than that it is the original 
text of the Evangelist himself. If it is difficult, as Westcott and 
Hort insist, to see how a copyist, with the longer text before him, 
could produce the shorter form which we find in Cod. D, it 
seems much more difficult to explain how St. Luke himself could 
have given us an account of the Lord’s Supper which differs so 
widely from the accepted tradition of his time, and especially 
from that form of the tradition which is represented by St. Paul. 


II. 


Mr. Box’s negative criticism, then, is far from convincing; and 
when he comes to the more constructive side of his task, and 
endeavours in support of the Kiddish theory to give an explana- 
tion of the origin of the accounts of the institution of the Lord’s 
Supper which we find in the first two Synoptists and St. Paul, he 
does not appear to be more successful. He admits that in the 
narratives of Mark, Matthew, and 1 Corinthians the paschal 
features are pronounced, but suggests that these features have 
been developed under the influence of the symbolism of the 
Passion. ‘Christ being the Christian’s true paschal lamb (1 Cor. 
v 7), the memorial of the Last Supper naturally developed into 
the Christian Haggada—the “ showing ” (A.V.) or “ proclaiming ” 
(R.V.) of the Lord’s death till He come (1 Cor. xi 26).’ But is 
there not here, to say the least, a possibility of circular reasoning? 
The fact that Christ is the Christian’s true paschal lamb is 
assumed as the secret of the development of the idea that the 
Last Supper was a paschal supper. But how was it, we have to 
ask, that Christ came to be regarded so universally as the true 
paschal lamb? Was it not, above all, because under the symbols 
Leben Jesu, Erstes Heft, p. 46); Berning (Einsetoung der heiligen Eucharistie, 
pp. 42 £.). 1 Expositor, October, 1899, p. 243. 
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of the bread and wine He had set Himself, at the Last Supper, 
side by side with the symbols of the preceding paschal feast ? 
This is a hypothesis quite as credible at all events as the other, 
and is not affected by the fact that according to St. John’s narra- 
tive Jesus died at the hour when the paschal lambs were sacrificed 
in the temple, or by St. Paul’s words,‘ For our Passover also 
hath been sacrificed, even Christ’ (1 Cor. v 7). 

It is difficult, too, to see how the influence of the symbolism of 
the Passion, however that symbolism is to be accounted for, can 
have operated so powerfully within the very first Christian gen- 
eration as to transform the historical tradition regarding a plain 
matter of fact. Mr. Box admits the marked paschal features of 
St. Paul’s account of the Supper, though he suggests that ‘ the 
stereotyped character of the language—so unlike Paul’s usual 
manner,’ points to the conclusion that we have here, in fact, 
a citation by St. Paul of a liturgical formula already current 
when he wrote. It is extremely unlikely that there were any 
liturgical formulas, in the proper sense of the word, at the time 
when 1 Corinthians was written. But in any case, Mr. Box’s 
supposition implies that when St. Paul wrote his narrative of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, the tradition as to the paschal 
character of the preceding meal had already become definitely 
fixed. And how, we must ask, are we to account for the growth 
and prevalence of such a tradition at the very centre of primitive 
Christianity, and during the lifetime of those who had sat down 
with Jesus at the table in the upper room? 

Still further, Mr. Box seeks to support the thesis that Kidddish 
and not the Passover was the antecedent of the Christian Sacra- 
ment by arguing that, both at the original institution and in the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper in the primitive Church, the cup 
was passed before the bread, and also by maintaining that, in the 
‘bread-breaking’ of the early Christian communities, the Eucharist 
preceded the Agape, and not the Agape the Eucharist, as is 
commonly supposed. With regard to the first point the New Testa- 
ment evidence is certainly against him. Leaving out St. Luke’s 
statement as doubtful, we have the Apostle Paul and the first two 
Evangelists all testifying quite expressly in their historical narra- 
tives of the original institution that the bread was passed before 
the cup. Against this it is vain to set the fact that in 1 Cor. x 16, 
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where he is not speaking of the order of the institution at all, Paul 
refers to the cup of blessing before speaking of the bread which 
is broken. This unusual arrangement may be held to be balanced 
by the fact that in the immediately preceding paragraph Paul 
puts the eating of the spiritual meat before the drinking of the 
spiritual drink (1 Cor. x 3, 4). And if a special explanation is 
required, it will be found naturally enough in the circumstance 
that he is about to trace a parallel between the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper and the sacrificial meals of the heathen, and that 
in the latter the blessing of the cup stood in the very forefront of 
the proceedings as the most significant act of all. 

As for the view that originally the Eucharist took place at the 
beginning and not at the end of the common meal, it may safely 
be affirmed that the New Testament gives little support to it, and 
that it finds hardly any favour at the hands of historical scholars. 
Our historical critics are much divided at present as to whether or 
not there was at first any distinction between the Agape and the 
Eucharist, some holding with Jiilicher and Spitta that there was 
no real distinction’, others with Harnack and Zahn that there 
was”, But those who distinguish between them almost without 
exception maintain, just as Bishop Lightfoot did, that the Eucharist 
came in as the culminating point of a preceding common meal. 
A quotation from Chrysostom as to the custom in his time is of 
little value as bearing upon the original practice, for by the 
fourth century the custom of fasting communion had taken firm 
root, owing to the gradual growth of the feeling that it was 
unbecoming to partake of the Eucharist after other food*. But 
it is difficult to see how, with the order of the original Supper 
before them, the apostles would place the Eucharist before the 
common meal. Is it not probable, too, that when Paul used the 
words pera rd decmvijoa (1 Cor. xi 25), he did so, not for historical 
reasons alone, but because the expression had a bearing upon the 
proper procedure in the observance of the Lord’s Supper as he 
himself was familiar with it *? 

1 Jilicher, op. cit. p. 232 ; Spitta, Urchristentum, p. 246. 


? Harnack, Texte und Untersuchungen, vii 2, p. 140; Zahn, Brot und Wein, &c. 
Pp. 20. 


"® Cf Keating, The Agape and the Eucharist in the Early Church, pp. 167 £. 
* See Meyer and Schmiedel (Hand-Commentar) in loco; cf. Keating, op. cit. 
p. 167. 
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And now to come back to the problem of the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the Synoptic and the Johannine accounts; it 
seems better to be content, with Professor Sanday, to confess our 
ignorance than to adopt a theory which would involve the 
rejection of the Synoptic narratives as altogether unreliable’. 
And if we are unwilling to rest in a mere confession of ignorance, 
there are provisional theories open to us, on the lines of a reason- 
able harmonistic, for which much more can be said than for any 
theory which has to begin by throwing aside the Synoptic 
evidence that the Last Supper was a Passover. To one of these, 
the theory of an anticipated Passover, Mr. Box refers, but says 
that it ‘will not bear examination.’ It is significant, however, 
that the two scholars who have most recently made a careful and 
scientific examination of the history of Jesus, Professor Sanday 
in England and Professor Zéckler in Germany, are by no means 
disposed to treat this theory so cavalierly. Professor Sanday’s 
opinion on this point is of special interest, because, as his various 
writings show, his mind has been attracted throughout the whole 
course of his life as a critical student of the New Testament by the 
problems that surround the chronology of the Passion. And he says, 
in rejecting a view which at one time he was tempted to entertain, 
viz. that the Passover of which John speaks was not the Passover 
proper, but the eating of the Chagigah: ‘It is more likely that 
for some reason or other the regular Passover was anticipated ?.’ 
And Zéckler, again, adopts the opinion quite positively that the 
Last Supper of Jesus was ‘ certainly an anticipated passover-meal, 
resembling the ordinary Passover in form and order, but held 
a day before the statutory date’ *. 

There are still difficulties, however, attaching to this theory, 
although Chwolson seems to have removed the more serious 
objections to it*. And so it is interesting for those who, with 
Professor Sanday, are unwilling, until due cause is shown, to 
believe that the contradiction between St. John and the Synoptists 
is final to find that quite recently a solution of the problem has 

1 Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible, p. 634. 

2 op. cit. ii 634. 

3 Article ‘ Jesus Christus’ in Real-Encyc, (Hauck-Herzog), ix pp. 32, 42. 
* op. ait. pp. 37 ff. 
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been proposed from the very quarter to which Mr. Box himself 
looks hopefully, the sphere, viz. of Jewish religious institutions. 
The Rev. Matthew Power, S.J.1, has recently suggested a theory 
which, if established, would prove that while the Synoptists are 
correct in their statements that Jesus celebrated the Passover, 
St. John also is right when he represents that the Jews of 
Jerusalem did not keep the feast till the evening of the Crucifixion 
day ; and yet neither was the Passover of Jesus an anticipated 
one, nor that of the Jewsa postponed one, at least in the ordinary 
sense of the words ‘anticipated’ and ‘postponed.’ Mr. Power 
claims to have discovered the secret of the operation of that 
hidden rule of the Jewish Calendarists which is known as ‘ Badhu,’ 
according to which the Passover never falls on a Friday (counted, 
i.e. according to the Jewish style of reckoning, from sunset on 
Thursday to sunset on Friday). Save for the furtive disturbing 
influence of this rule, the Passover would, of course, naturally fall 
from time to time on the zpood$8arov ; but, in point of fact, such 
a thing as a Friday Passover is unknown to Jewish history. The 
working of this rule, it would appear, has been kept a profound 
mystery by the Calendarists, in whose hands the appointment of the 
date of the Passover lies, the reason probably being that no Jew is 
willing to admit that there are any exceptions to ‘the age-long 
boast of the children of Israel that the new moon is the sole ruler 
of their liturgical year.’ But the rule, when discovered, is ex- 
ceedingly simple. When it is foreseen that, without arbitrary 
intervention, the Passover would fall on the Jewish Friday, one day 
is added to the eighth month (Hesvan) of the preceding year, in 
accordance with the traditional prescription of‘ Badhu,’ and so the 
next Passover is transferred from the Friday to the Saturday. 
This was what happened in the year of our Lord’s death. By strict 
chronology and in harmony with the Scriptural law, the Passover, 
Mr. Power seeks to prove, should have fallen that year on the 
Jewish Friday. But ‘ Badhu’ forbade ; and so it had been trans- 
ferred by the rulers of the Jewish year to the Saturday, i.e. 
the Jewish Sabbath (cf. John xix 31: ‘the day of that Sabbath 
was a high day’). But Jesus disregarded the arbitrary operation 
of the traditional rule, and kept the Passover on the proper Scrip- 
tural and scientific date, the real fifteenth moon of Nisan. Hence 


1 The Anglo-Jewish Calendar for every day in the Gospels (Sands & Co, 1902). 
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the Synoptists are right in affirming that Jesus kept the Passover 
on the night before He died, while St. John also is right in placing 
the general Passover observances a day later. 

There are weak points in this theory, no doubt, even supposing 
that it should turn out that a real discovery has been made with 
regard to the rule ‘ Badhu.’ But some of the difficulties that at 
first suggest themselves are such as have already been met by 
Chwolson, in his very able presentation of the case for the theory 
of an anticipatory Passover. On the other hand, the chief 
remaining objection to that theory, the fact, viz. that no ground 
can be discovered in Old Testament history for such a thing as an 
anticipated observance of the feast, if it is not solved by our Lord’s 
spirit of freedom in dealing with the Old Testament Law, is met, 
according to Mr. Power’s theory, by the claim that Jesus did not 
anticipate the Passover, but held it on the strictly legal date, 
while the Jewish authorities, by their manipulation of the Calendar, 
had transferred it beforehand to the day following. 

The final explanation of the problem may still be to seek. 
But it seems, on the whole, more reasonable to look for it in 
some such direction as is suggested by Chwolson’s theory when 
combined with Power’s than in a theory which has to assume the 
worthlessness of the Synoptic evidence and to maintain that the 
Last Supper of Jesus was not of a paschal character. ‘That it 
actually was,’ says Weizsicker, ‘there is no doubt. It was on 
account of the Passover that Jesus went to Jerusalem that evening. 
It was the Paschal feast which was actually held that caused His 
death to be compared with the killing of the Paschal Lamb’!. 


JouN C. LAMBERT. 


1 Apostolic Age, ii 279. 
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A PARTITION THEORY OF ST. JOHN’S 
GOSPEL. 


As the substance of the Fourth Gospel has fascinated and stimu- 
lated religious minds ever since its appearance, so during the last 
century the literary problem of its genesis has exercised an equal 
fascination on students, and has called forth theory after theory 
in the attempt to explain it. One such theory has lately been 
developed by Dr. Wendt, which, if not wholly new, is presented 
with a thoroughness, an attractiveness, and an acuteness which it 
has never received before’, The theory is, in rough outline, that 
the discourses recorded in the Gospel are Johannine and histori- 
cal, but the narrative is in the main the work of a later editor 
and cannot be relied upon as a trustworthy source of history. 
The suggestion had been made as long ago as 1838 by C. H. 
Weisse, and had been adopted for a time by D. Schenkel, but 
afterwards abandoned by him; and Dr. Hort, though indeed 
with no intention of disparaging the narrative, wrote in 1879 to 
Dr. Ezra Abbott, ‘The discourses seem to me to have the ring 
of solid fact even more than the narratives*.’ Dr. Wendt has 
arrived independently at the same point ; he assumed it in 1886 
in The Teaching of Fesus, and has now elaborated it, with a 
detailed examination of the whole Gospel, into the following view. 

i. St. John himself, acquainted with the synoptic tradition and 
with the definite intention of supplementing it, collected two 
groups of the Lord’s discourses, the discourses being in some 
cases introduced with a very slight historical note (e.g. ix 1 
served to introduce ix 4, 5, and 39, 41, but the whole of the rest of 
the chapter was absent). The first was a group illustrating the 
Lord’s proclamation of Himself, ‘of His inner communion with 
God and of His unique importance for human salvation,’ to the 
representatives of Judaism in Jerusalem; the second giving His 

1 The Gospel according to St. John : an enquiry into sts genesis and historical value. 
By Dr. H. H. Wendt. Translated by E. Lummis, M.A. (T. & T. Clark, 1902). 


52; Watkins, Bampton Lectures, p. 247; Hort, Life and Letters, 
275. 
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inner teaching, at the most sacred and secret moment of His life, to 
the chosen Apostles. These discourses were, doubtless, altered in 
form in passing through the Apostle’s mind, but the substance of 
them can be trusted, for it is protected alike by its essential 
agreement with the Synoptic teaching and by its own intrinsic 
value: they moved on the highest spiritual plane, the Lord 
dwelling on His own ethical and spiritual communion with the 
Father, appealing not to ‘signs’ but only to His works, ‘ His 
labours as a teacher,’ ‘the whole of that practical activity by 
which He set Himself to fulfil His Messianic call, and calling 
upon His hearers to accept by faith the spiritual life which He 
offered them. 

To this collection the Apostle prefixed the Prologue, wishing 
to guard the Christians of Asia Minor against some false teach- 
ing about the Logos—probably the teaching of Philo introduced 
from Alexandria—in opposition to which he emphasized the 
Jewish conception of the Word, as being alike one with God, 
and also one with creation which had been made through Him 
and was upheld by Him, and as having been most fully mani- 
fested inthe historic life of Jesus the Messiah. The whole of this 
document was then published, and is the only document that was 
known to Ignatius and to Justin Martyr. 

ii, At some later date, probably between 100 and 125 A.D., 
after St. John’s death, some Asiatic Christian, of the school of 
St. John, wishing to make his master’s work more complete and 
more widely known, edited it and treated it in much the same 
way as St. Matthew and St. Luke treated the Logia. 

He compiled a narrative framework, and he re-edited the 
discourses, introducing touches more suitable to the beliefs of the 
sub-apostolicage. For the narrative he was partly dependent on 
oral traditions, whence he drew many of the traits of the indivi- 
dual Apostles, partly he borrowed from the Synoptic narratives 
(e.g. the Cleansing of the Temple and the Feeding of the 
Five Thousand), but partly he drew upon his own imagination ; 
spiritual metaphors were transformed into material facts, and such 
events as the turning of the water into wine, the healing of the 
man born blind, and the raising of Lazarus were the result of this 
process. The desire to guard against an exaggerated estimate of 
john the Baptist, to exalt St. John at the expense of St. Peter, 
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introduced fresh incidents: and the second-century belief in the 
importance of miracles and its harder and more material view of 
the Sacraments led to greater stress being laid on ‘signs,’ on our 
Lord's own predictions of the future, on the introduction of the 
idea of water in the process of new birth, and of the idea of 
a literal future resurrection of believers side by side with the 
Lord’s more spiritual teaching of their present resurrection from 
sin and unbelief to life eternal. 

This writer is called ‘The Evangelist,’ in contrast to ‘The 
Apostle,’ the author of the original source. 

iii. At some later date still, another member of the Johannine 
school added c. xxi as an appendix, for the sake of the proper 
interpretation of the saying about John’s ‘tarrying’; in v. 24, 
speaking on behalf of the circle of John’s disciples in Asia Minor, 
he added their formal attestation to the truth of the Gospel 
and its Johannine authorship, and concluded with his own word 
in xxi 251. 


Such is the theory ; it is excellent on its positive side, in its 
examination of the Prologue, its comparison of the substance of 
the discourses with those in the Synoptists, in its argument for 
the possibility of St. John being the author of the first document, 
in its recognition that a disciple with strong individuality, who 
had entered into and absorbed his Master’s teaching and repro- 
duced it in his own style, may have ‘a deeper apprehension of the 
spirit of the speaker than a third man who transmits more 
accurately the detailed wording of the discourse. What then 
are the grounds on which a writer who accepts so much of the 
Gospel stumbles at the historical character of the rest? They 
may be summed up under three headings. 

(1) There are certain discrepancies, inconsistencies, dislocations 
of the argument, within the Gospel itself, which point to a dual 
authorship. 

Thus ‘the Evangelist’ lays very great stress on the miracles as 


1 The introduction of this third author is put forward hesitatingly, and is not 
important to the general argument. I shall therefore not return to it, but should 
like here to make the suggestion that the author of xxi 25, which differs from the 
rest of the Gospel in the use of the first person singular (ofa), was an early scribe, 
perhaps a little tired with his task and aghast at the thought how much greater ‘t 
might have been, if the whole life of Jesus had been narrated. 
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evidences of power, which ought to win belief; they are for him 
essentially ‘signs’ (ii 11, 23, iv 54, vi 2,14, vii 31, ix 16,x 41, 
xi 47, xii 18, 27, xx 30), whereas the Lord Himself does not use 
this word but only appeals to His ‘ works,’ which seem, at least 
in some cases, almost identical with His ‘words, His teaching. 
These facts are true, except that, in order to reach them, Wendt 
has arbitrarily to set aside vi 26 ; yet there is no ground what- 
ever for limiting ‘works’ to teaching ; it is the natural phrase for 
the Worker to use of all His work, whereas ‘signs’ is more natural 
to the disciple whose faith had been awakened by wonderful 
deeds and who had watched their effect on others; and the fact 
that the Lord did appeal to His miracles as ‘signs’ is as firmly 
attested as any fact can be by the narrative of the healing of the 
paralytic which was contained in the earliest Synoptic tradition 
(iva eldfjre, Mk. ii 10 and parallels). There is a real difference in 
the point of view, but it is not such as to necessitate a difference 
of authorship ; it is quite adequately accounted for by the differ- 
ence between the words of one and the same author, at one time 
reporting discourses, at another making his own comment. 

The charge of discrepancies between the narrative and the 
discourse in chapters v and vi is equally unsuccessful. It is urged 
that the discourse ir, chapter v is based on the charge that Jesus 
Himself had broken the Sabbath by healing a lame man, whereas 
the narrative only implies that the healed man had broken the 
Sabbath by carrying his bed and that it was this which had 
given offence. But this is mere hair-splitting ; the charge against 
the man was that he carried his bed on a Sabbath: he throws it 
back upon Jesus who had healed him, and the charge against 
Him is that He not only taught the healed man to violate the 
Sabbath by carrying his bed but violated it Himself by healing ; 
in a word, He was by precept as well as by example relaxing the 
obligation of keeping the Sabbath day (éAve rd odBfarov). 

Again, it is urged that in chap. vi, it is inconceivable that when 
challenged for a sign like that of the manna Jesus did not appeal 
to the miracle just wrought (v. 31) ; that the words of v. 36, ‘I said 
unto you that ye also have seen Me, and yet believe not,’ words 
spoken in Galilee, can only refer to v 17 ff., words spoken in 
Judaea ; and that the mention of of ’Iovdaior (vv. 41, 52) does not 
suit a narrative whose scene is Galilee. But the miracle of the 
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feeding was not a sign ‘from heaven, such as the Jews were 
expecting ; the reference in v. 36 may be equally well to vi 26, 
and indeed need not be tied down to any particular speech 
recorded in the Gospel; it may refer to the whole revelation of 
Himself and protest against their failure to believe: and the 
title of lovdato. may well be applied to the scribes from Jerusalem 
who had followed the Lord into Galilee to watch His work there. 
This would fall in well with the gradual narrowing of the circle of 
hearers to which the Evangelist seems purposely to draw attention 
(6 dxAos, 223; of "lovdator, 41, 52; moAAol éx 60; of 
dddexa, 67). 

On the other hand, there seems much more solid ground in 
the argument that the text shows dislocation and possibly inter- 
polations. The Pericope adulterae and the comment in v 3, 4, 
illustrate the ease with which such interpolations were made 
(though, indeed, these have left their mark on the MSS), and 
Dr. Hort was inclined to suggest that xxi 25 originally stood 
after xx 31, and was transferred by the Apostle himself to its 
present place after the introduction of the Appendix’. Following 
in the same lines, Wendt points out the awkwardness of the 
insertion in the Prologue of the references (vv. 6-8 and 15) to 
John the Baptist, and regards them as later additions. But the 
exclusion of all mention of John the Baptist in a document which 
ex hypothesi was written by one of his disciples and accumulates 
all the evidence that can be given as to the character and work of 
- Jesus, is very unlikely ; nor does the insertion of vv. 6-8 in this 
particular place seem unnatural: on the other hand the second 
reference comes in most awkwardly between 14 and 16. There 
is indeed nothing to suggest that it is an interpolation of a later 
writer: indeed the tenses paprupe? and xéxpaye suggest one who 
had heard the witness and the cry, rather than a later historian: 
but the continuity of the paragraph would be greatly improved 
if we could assume that the verse originally stood after v. 18. 

Again, the reference to the healing of the lame man in vii 21-24 
may be thought unlikely after an interval of more than six 
months, such as the text evidently implies. The difficulty would 
be obviated if, with Wendt, vii 15-24 were transferred to v 47, 
or if, as Canon Norris (Yournal Phil. iii p. 107) suggested 

1 Life and Letters, ii p, 114. 
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on this and other grounds, vi were placed before v. Yet the 
difficulty is not insuperable, as that miracle of healing had 
constituted a real epoch in the opposition to our Lord and 
would have stood out very clearly in the minds of the leaders 
at Jerusalem. There are other similar cases urged with more 
or less probability by Wendt; thus xii 36° 43 would seem 
more appropriate after than before 44-50: xiii 18-19 have 
but a slight connexion with their immediate context: some 
surface inconsistencies suggest a disarrangement of the last dis- 
course: e.g. the apparent ending of the discourse in xiv 31, 
éyelperbe, dywpev évredOev, and the apparent inconsistency of xvi 5 
ovdels épwra pe, Tod ; with St. Peter’s question in 
xiii 36 Kvpie, rod would be avoided if xv, xvi were 
transferred to some point in xiii, as Wendt suggests and Spitta 
had suggested before. Yet this would upset the natural order 
of the tone of these discourses, which first is of the character 
of a conversation, the disciples first interrupting their Master 
with questions and He answering them (xiv): then it becomes 
a monologue ; they listen in silence to His teaching, no longer 
needing to ask the question which Peter had asked before, but 
satisfied with the plainness of His words (xv, xvi): while at last 
their presence seems ignored as He speaks to His Father alone 
(xvii). And it is well to remember that we cannot justly transfer 
the exact methods of modern literary composition to an Oriental, 
especially to one who is professedly not writing a complete 
history, but painting a few tableaux, which illustrate a spiritual 
truth: at the outside such inconsistencies may be due to the 
carelessness of a scribe and do not necessitate the theory of 
a double authorship. 

(2) It is urged again that there are certain facts which are 
inconsistent with Apostolic authorship. One such fact is supposed 
to be the way in which the writer is dependent on the synoptic 
Gospels: ‘the whole nature of his employment of the synoptic 
literature is symptomatic of the secondary character of his history.’ 
This is an extraordinary charge from one who admits that the 
writer has treated this literature with independence and freedom 
and has boldly and rightly supplemented and corrected it in 
respect to the Judaean ministry and the date of the death. The 
only arguments adduced are certain verbal coincidences, never 
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sufficient, as Wendt himself admits, to lead us to believe that he 
had the actual Gospels before him as he wrote; and also the fact 
that in the anointing at Bethany he has combined the account of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark with that of St. Luke, who had already 
made the mistake of identifying the Mary of this narrative with 
the woman who was a sinner: but the only proof of this is that 
John states that Mary anointed Jesus’ feet (xi 2, xii 3, cf. Luke 
vii 38), whereas Matthew and Mark only mention His head. 
Which is the more probable, for a writer who has already proved 
his independence, that he has been misled or that he is adding an 
additional and perfectly consistent trait from his own knowledge? 

A more interesting point is that, when the writer adds ex- 
planations of our Lord’s statements, the explanations seem 
inadequate or wrong. 

Thus ii 19, ‘ destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise 
it up,’ is said to have no real reference to the Resurrection, but to 
mean, ‘ If you destroy the place of the worship of God, I in the 
shortest space of time will raise in renovated state that worship 
which you have abased.’ This interpretation of the words seems 
quite true, and I have often thought that it is what St. John 
meant, that ‘the temple of His body’ did not mean the literal body 
but the spiritual body, the Church, which had become the new 
scene of worship. This will meet the objection that Jesus is 
nowhere else said to raise Himself, but always to be raised by 
God. This is not, indeed, conclusive, as the claim does not go 
beyond that of x 18 (which is included in Wendt’s ‘ source’) 
‘I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again’: 
yet on this interpretation the words might legitimately be para- 
phrased, ‘ Destroy yonder scene of worship, and when raised by 
God from the dead I will raise another temple in its place.’ 
Certainly whether He meant the literal or the spiritual body, it 
remains true that the Resurrection was the fact upon which the 
new worship was built. 

Again, vii 38 is said to be unduly narrowed down to the gift of 
the Spirit after the Lord’s death; but to any one who had ex- 
perienced that gift it must have seemed to dwarf and throw entirely 
out of sight all previous inchoate gifts of the Spirit ; the words 
obrw iv Ivedpa do not negative the existence of the Spirit before, 
but do say that the gift then was so great that all previous gifts 
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were as nothing (cf. for this use of the negative sentence ix 3, 
xi 4, 2 Cor. iii 10). 

Once more, xii 32 éav tWww9S ék rijs yijs is said to be wrongly 
applied to the death, whereas it must refer to the exaltation of 
the Lord. I would rather call this inadequate than wrong: the 
words (é« ris ys) must reach their richest fulfilment in the 
exaltation (cf. Acts ii 33, v 31), but the analogy of the brazen 
serpent (iii 14) and the fact that the Lord speaks of this ‘lifting 
up’ as an act done by the Jews themselves (viii 28 drav idonre) 
shows that the death must be included, and make it probable 
that He purposely used a word which should suggest the double 
meaning. Considering that the death on the cross was the ground 
of the exaltation (cf. Phil. ii 8, 9 péxpe Oavdrov, Oavdrov 
cravpod. 81d 6 Ocds adrdv imepiwoe), it cannot be wrong 
to apply the words to the death. 

Lastly, in xviii 8 ‘the Evangelist’ is said to apply to literal death 
words (‘ of them which thou gavest Me have I lost none’) spoken 
by the Lord Himself (xvii 12) of spiritual loss; this is true, yet 
he does not limit their application, and the quotation of the 
words here would only illustrate the fondness of a disciple for 
finding fresh meanings and happy accidental fulfilments in 
a loved Master’s words. However much we may feel the 
inadequacy of some of these applications, there is nothing to 
make us think them not the work even of a loved Apostle. 

(3) But a more serious class of objections consists of those 
which arise from the apparent inconsistency of some of the 
representations in the Gospel with those in the earliest basis of 
the Synoptic narrative. These resolve themselves into two, the 
description of the feelings and teaching of the Baptist and the 
Lord’s proclamation of His own Messiahship. In the fourth 
Gospel the Baptist is described as convinced by a Divine sign 
that Jesus is the Messiah, as pointing Him out as the Lamb of 
God and as having come from above ; there is a ring of certainty 
about the proclamation: whereas in the Synoptists, he only 
speaks of Jesus as one mightier than himself, he does not call 
Him the Messiah, and is represented at the end of his life as 
doubting whether Jesus is He who should come. But really 
there is no fundamental inconsistency here: Wendt admits that 
John ‘meant the Messiah by the one mightier than himself’; 
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but if he meant that, can he have failed to recognize Jesus as the 
Messiah and to speak of Him as such to his disciples? The 
difficulty is not a literary one; it is the problem of human 
inconsistency, of 


‘that most difficult of tasks, to keep 
Heights that the soul is competent to gain’: 


indeed this difficulty lies within the narrative of the ‘ Evangelist’ 
itself: who, though recording this ring of certainty in the Baptist’s 
teaching, yet also records that the Baptist himself never became 
a disciple of this Messiah, but remained outside the kingdom 
still baptizing disciples after Jesus had begun to baptize. What 
we have then is no inconsistency, but a closer insight given by 
one who had himself passed from discipleship to John to dis- 
cipleship to Jesus, an account perhaps coloured in form, like the 
discourses of Jesus, by his own later teaching and meditation, but 
essentially trustworthy. This same consideration has a bearing 
on the care with which the Gospel is said to guard against an 
exaggerated estimate of the Baptist. The narrative of Acts 
xix 17 shows that such an exaggeration was possible as late 
as the time of St. Paul’s work at Ephesus; the existence of 
the Hemero-baptists probably implies that it was possible in 
the second century (cf. Lightfoot, Colossians: Excursus on the 
Essenes): but the contrast between the Baptist and the Lord 
is drawn in such a way as to reflect not so much contemporary 
controversy as the remembrance of a real struggle in the writer’s 
own mind between his allegiance to his first leader and that to 
his second ; he is justifying to himself—and perhaps in thought 
to those friends who had been with him in his first allegiance 
and had not followed him to his second—the fact that he had 
not remained a follower of John. As St. Paul in a similar spirit 
pleaded that it was through the law he died to the law, so 
St. John seems anxious to prove that it was through John the 
Baptist that he forsook John the Baptist. 

Very similar are the facts about the Lord’s own proclamation 
of His Messiahship or acceptance of the recognition of it by others. 
In the earliest Synoptic narrative He does not call Himself the 
Messiah ; He rebukes the evil spirits who recognize Him as such ; 
there are many various opinions as to who He is; gradually 
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St. Peter is drawn to the recognition of the Messiahship; the 
disciples are told not to make it known; it is only on His 
trial that He formally declares it. In our Gospel He is recognized 
at once by Andrew as the Messiah; He reveals Himself as such 
to the Samaritan woman, and His claims are already known 
to the crowds in Jerusalem at the feast of Tabernacles. Yet 
even here it is remarkable how seldom the actual word is 
used ; the conversation and appeal of the crowd in x 24, ‘If 
Thou art the Christ, tell us plainly, show how little He had 
proclaimed Himself, and St. Peters confession at Caesarea 
Philippi is exactly parallel to his confession in vi 69. Neither 
implies a recognition made for the first time: each implies a loyal 
adhesion, in the face of the opposition of others, to a recognition 
made long before. As far as there is a difference, it arises out 
of the difference of circumstances. In each narrative Jesus is 
evidently conscious from the first of His Sonship and of His 
mission as God’s representative: in each He does what we should 
expect of any one with such a consciousness ; He accepts adhesion 
to the fact from individuals whom He can trust: He refuses 
recognition proceeding from the opposition of evil to His work: 
He discourages all premature disclosure: He will not speak 
plainly: He will have a faith drawn out through sure convic- 
tion; only when the right moment is come does He speak 
openly and before the challenge of the High Priest disdain to 
be untrue to His own consciousness. ‘ Nowhere in more marked 
degree than in the Lord’s method of education is respect shown 
for the spontaneous growth of true conviction, nowhere is greater 
care taken to avoid compulsory adhesion’'; and this is equally 
true of each narrative ; but St. John, writing from the inner circle 
of those who had given a complete adhesion, has naturally the 
larger number of instances of the recognition and its acceptance. 


Such are the main lines of objection, and along these Wendt 
has not succeeded, unless it be in proving the existence of 
dislocation of text and of interpolations. But there is another 
region in which he is even less successful, the attempt to show 
that certain second-century presuppositions have affected the 
narrative ; of one of these, the desire to depreciate the Baptist, 
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I have spoken already: another, the desire to exalt the disciple 
whom Jesus loved at the expense of St. Peter, seems to me 
entirely baseless ; the attempt to show that Ignatius and Justin 
only knew ‘ the source’ and not the narrative part of the Gospel 
is unsuccessful; the argument must be the precarious argument 
from silence; the amount of material is too slight on which to 
build any clear conclusion. 

Wendt has to explain the reference to John the Baptist in 
Dial. 88 od« eipt 6 Xprords, Bodvroe as compiled from 
Matt. iii 11 and Acts xiii 25, though the reference to John i 20, 23 
is easier: and he admits in Dial. 69 an allusion to the man blind 
from his birth. It would seem as if it were in order to avoid this 
inference that he had introduced ix 1 into the text of his ‘source,’ 
but this does not avail him, as Justin speaks of the healing of 
those maimed from birth, whereas the ‘source’ had no mention 
of healing; nor is it clear why the ‘source’ should have laid any 
stress on éx yeverijs, as it did not contain vv. 2, 3. 

The chief evidence, however, that is alleged of a later non- 
Apostolic thought is the presence of the material aspect of 
religion, the introduction of water as well as of the Spirit in 
the new birth, the doctrine of a literal resurrection of the body, 
the occurrence of miracles in the material world side by side 
with the deepest and most universal spiritual teaching. Cer- 
tainly Wendt has proved the co-existence of these two sides ; 
but on what ground does he treat it as impossible in the first 
century and in the writings of an Apostle? If the basis of 
the Synoptic narrative proves anything, it proves the existence 
of a belief in the miraculous in the earliest stage of Apostolic 
history. The co-existence indeed goes back, as far as all evidence 
carries us, behind the Apostles to their Master. It may be - 
thought by some that in this more material side He was in self- 
adaptation accommodating Himself to men trained in the practice 
of frequent lustrations and material sacrifices, steeped in expec- 
tations of a literal day of judgement and in a belief in the 
miraculous nourished on the Old Testament history. But perhaps 
the truth lies deeper still, and in no mere ‘ economy,’ but in the 
simplicity of a Divine worker He moved among material things, 
filling them too with a Divine Presence, and making them sub- 
serve the purposes of spiritual truth. Such a view of the relation 
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of the spiritual to thematerial is at least natural to one who had 
already conceived and formulated the great thought, ‘ The Word 
became flesh.’ 

In dealing with the relation of the Johannine to the Synoptic 
teaching Wendt shows great literary éme(xeva, a willingness to 
consider differences of time and place, a readiness to make 
allowances for the circumstances of the narrator, and adroit skill 
in reconciliation. But these qualities fail him when he deals 
with the narratives; he minimizes the facts that the strongest 
marks of the presence of an eye-witness occur in the narratives, 
that the bold independent treatment of the Synoptists points to 
a first-hand authority; he explains away the striking stamp of 
literary unity which is impressed upon the whole; he becomes 
at once not merely subjective, giving insufficient weight to 
external evidence and Synoptic parallels, but even narrowly 
subjective, with a subjectivity that is bred of literary study not 
of the experience of life. The book abounds with the assertion 
of impossibilities, which would be challenged by any one with 
a rich experience. For instance, ‘such a demonstrative act as 
the cleansing of the Temple caz only once be morally justified’ 
(p. 12): ‘The question “Art thou He that cometh” zs only 
intelligible on the supposition that the Baptist did not conceive 
until he was in prison the possibility that Jesus might be the 
Messiah’ (p. 16): ‘ The remark of John iv 54 can only be explained 
by reference to another record in which the miraculous help given 
to the king’s officer at Capernaum appeared as Jesus’ first 
sign in Galilee’ (p. 33): ‘Jesus cannot have used the expression 
tyéo0a of the external manner of His death’ (p. 60): these are 
a few of the many instances of this subjective standard. But the 
chief of all is the attitude to the miraculous. It is this which 
in the last resort determines his attitude to the narratives: but 
to discuss this would be to carry the discussion into another 
region. Putting this aside, it can scarcely be doubted that in 
the main, apart from minor questions of transposition and inter- 
polation, scholars will tend more and more to feel the extraordinary 
unity that is stamped upon the Gospel, to whatever author and 
to whatever century they may assign it. 

WALTER LOCK. 
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THE CONNEXION BETWEEN ENGLISH AND 
NORMAN RITES. 


THE Norman conquest influenced ecclesiastical affairs at least 
as strongly as the political condition of England. It is true that 
Norman influence was not unknown in the last days of the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy, but with the advent of William it at once 
became paramount. Among the revolutions which it introduced 
was that by which the organization, that we now know as the 
Cathedral system, took possession of the mother churches of 
many English dioceses. It is well known that the organization 
which now holds the field alone in our Cathedrals was in pre- 
Reformation days only one of two co-existing systems: for some 
Cathedral bodies were monastic, and only one half of the English 
Cathedrals at the time of the suppression of the greater monasteries 
were served by secular canons according to the plan which in 
a modified form still holds its place there. The Norman invasion 
was indeed not without its effect upon the great Benedictine 
Houses that served at Canterbury, Rochester and elsewhere 
as Cathedral bodies: and in the transformation by which the 
old Saxon Bishopstools were removed from small sites to more 
commanding centres, the monastic system became associated with 
the East Anglian bishopric at Norwich, while new monastic 
Cathedral Churches soon after came into existence, Benedictine 
at Ely and Augustinian at Carlisle. But it was in the other 
system—the system of secular canons—that the greatest effect 
was made: for a new model was introduced to supersede the old 
lax ways, which, in spite of the reforms of S. Dunstan and 
S. Ethelwold, the Saxon ecclesiastic still loved. The movement 
began with the foundation, within a few months of one another, 
of the three great secular chapters of York, Lincoln and Salisbury; 
and in course of time it affected, or even revolutionized, all the 
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secular Cathedral bodies in England, as well as others in Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

But though the broad fact of the connexion of these new 
English institutions with Norman prototypes is indisputably clear, 
the details of such connexion are much more obscure. The 
publication by M. Chevalier in his Bibliotheque Liturgique ' of the 
two principal documents descriptive of the ways of the Bayeux 
Chapter, both constitutional and liturgical, raises a strong hope 
of light and information upon this topic. Unfortunately, however, 
the similarities cannot be traced right back to the point of their 
divergence. These Bayeux documents are of the thirteenth 
century, a little later in date than the corresponding documents 
of Salisbury, whereas the creation of the new form of the secular 
system belongs to the last decade of the eleventh century. Two 
documents of that date exist for Salisbury and give in outline 
the plan as S. Osmund introduced it: probably they were the 
only documents that were then considered necessary, and the 
rest of the method was brought as oral tradition from Normandy: 
and if that is so, then all the things that S. Osmund concerned 
himself to set down in black and white were the legal and 
constitutional points on which his scheme for Dean and Secular 
Canons was to rest, and the whole of the liturgical provision was 
the importation of the oral tradition. But whether this is so or 
not, there are at any rate no documents available at present from 
any Norman cathedral for purposes of comparison with the Carta 
and the /xstitutio of S. Osmund: and the comparison, whether 
on the liturgical or the constitutional side, must be made in the 
thirteenth century and not in the eleventh. 

The two documents from Bayeux now published are an Ordinal 
dating from the second quarter of the thirteenth century, and 
a Consuetudinary drawn up by Raoul Langevin in 1270. The 
former is an impersonal service-book, such as any methodically 
minded Chanter might draw up for the Church for whose services 
he was responsible; and it received additions as time went on, 
some of them in the form of marginal notes. In this respect 
it is like the Sarum Ordinal ; but in another important respect it 
differs ; for while the Sarum Ordinal was from the first apparently 
a twin volume with the Sarum Consuetudinary, and was therefore 
1 Ordinaire et Coutumier de 0 Eglise Cathédrale de Bayeux. 8vo. Paris, 1902. 
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able to confine itself to its strict sphere of directing the form 
which the services were to take on any given occasion, leaving 
to the Consuetudinary the description of liturgical customs in 
general and the duties of individual persons in regard to those 
services, the Bayeux Ordinarius evidently stood alone at first, 
and had to combine both functions: hence here, as in the Ordinals 
of many churches other than Salisbury, liturgical consuetudines 
are intermingled with the detailed description of the service. 
This combination represents no doubt the earlier state of things, 
as the most ancient Roman Ordines show: and the separation 
of the two provinces of the Consuetudinary and the Ordinal 
was a later improvement, which was not always followed even 
by Churches such as Exeter, which followed the Sarum model : 
for the Exeter Ordinal combines comsuetudines with Ordinal 
much as does the Bayeux Ordinarius. The convenience, how- 
ever, of this separation of provinces found recognition at Bayeux ; 
and Langevin in drawing up a separate Consuetudinary extracted 
the consuetudines from the existing Ordinal, combined them with 
other documents ofa less permanent character, utilized particularly 
the labours of Subdean W. de Tanquarville, who had made 


tentative efforts in the same direction before his death in 1240, 
and so produced his orderly code of Customs. 


It has been thought for some considerable time now that 
Bayeux and Salisbury would prove to be the pair of foundations 
between which a comparison could best be made. The reason 
for this lay in the recognition of the fact that these two Chapters 
were alike in their constitution, and that especially the order of 
precedence within the Chapter of the chief dignities of the body 
was identical. Agreeably with this we find at Bayeux Dean, 
Chanter, Chancellor, Treasurer as the four principal persons ; 
then follow the four Archdeacons, and then the Subdean, Sub- 
chanter, Scholasticus and Custos or Warden, who are the deputies 
of the four principal persons: and it appears that the Warden’s 
office is a later addition. The same four principal persons appear 
in like order at Salisbury, York and Lincoln, and after the 
Archdeacons come the Subdean and the Subchanter: but here 
divergence begins: at York there figures a Penitentiary, while 
there is no mention of such a function at Salisbury, and at 
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Lincoln it is exercised by the Subdean. In England the 
Chancellor and the Treasurer had no such deputies, but each was 
bound to reside and perform his duties in person: and whereas 
at York a subchancellor and subtreasurer existed, they had no 
official status. It is true that the Charter of S. Osmund had 
made provision for an Archischola corresponding to the Bayeux 
Scholasticus to be the Chancellor’s deputy, but in the later 
documents all his functions are restored to the Chancellor. 
Moreover, at Bayeux the Chancellor was the Bishop's officer, 
not bound to residence but to attendance on the Bishop, more 
analogous therefore to the Bishop’s Chancellor or Vicar-General 
than to the Cathedral Chancellor of the English system. Thus 
the analogy between the English and the Norman plan is less 
or became less, in fact, than it seems to be upon the surface. 

The chief duties of the Scholasticus abroad, as of the Chancellor 
in England, are two—to be responsible for the correct reading 
of the lessons in choir and to take charge of the School: at York 
as at Bayeux a distinction is drawn between the Grammar-school, 
over which he presides, and the Song-school which is under the 
Chanter; but this is not so at Salisbury or at Lincoln. Again, 
in other respects the duties of these principal officers are 
differently apportioned in England from the method of Bayeux. 
There the Dean is responsible for a large part of the ceremonial 
of the services, in fact for everything but the chant, which 
belonged to the Chanter, and the reading, which belonged to the 
Scholasticus: in England he was more exclusively the executive 
officer of the Chapter in business and disciplinary affairs, and the 
regulation of the services was more entirely in the hands of the 
Chanter. Again, sermons form a considerable part of the Chan- 
cellor’s burden at York and at Lincoln, but it is not so stated at 
Salisbury, and at Bayeux this function seems to belong to the 
Dean. | 

The sum of all this seems to be, that while there is a real 
connexion between the constitution of Bayeux and the constitution 
of the Norman secular Cathedrals in England, as evidenced by 
the similarity of the principal dignities of the Chapter, the likeness 
does not extend far; and there is such variety in detail as to 
make the differences between the two systems quite as noteworthy 
as the connexion. 

VOL, IV. 
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Turning now to the liturgical side of the matter, it soon 

becomes clear that the divergences far exceed the similarities. 
There is naturally a strong family likeness between, let us say, 
the Bayeux Ordinarius and the Sarum Ordinal: a large part 
of the terminology is identical, and indeed the general impression 
: which results from a perusal of the former is that its terminology 
is nearer akin to that of Salisbury than to that of York; and 
again, is nearer akin than is the terminology of the Rheims 
Ordinal or even of John of Avranches as representing the Use of 
Rouen. The general outline of the apportionment of the parts 
of the services to the various singers and readers is the same ; 
and the same method exists of recording this allotment of duties 
on the tabula. The arrangement of the choir is much the same, 
the use of the pulpitum or stone screen and of a smaller pulpitum 
or lectern for lessons and responds is the same, though here there 
is a difference of phraseology ; for the position which is described 
at Salisbury as ad gradum chori is here described as ante genas ; 
and these doors of the sanctuary zz choro are contrasted with the 
genae in introitu chori mentioned elsewhere (p. 31). 

But the differences of terminology are more remarkable; the 
Lent veil is cortina not velum, the chalice veil is syndon not 
offertorium, the humeral veil is pallium not mantellum; while 
the following terms are strangers to English rubrics, avchichorus 
(as the equivalent and alternative of rector chori), incenstfer, 
missalifer, urcifer, &c. More remarkable still is the classification 
of days: the term feria is not used at all to express a day which 
is not a festival, but this is expressed either by the phrase fit de 
dieta or by the phrase fit sine festo. The last expression is also 
adapted to describe what was described at Salisbury by memoria 
tantum, namely a saint’s day without a festival service : this here 
takes the somewhat paradoxical description festum sine festo. 

Passing from mere terminology to the system of services itself, 
conspicuous differences appear : the whole method of classification 
of festivals is simpler than at Salisbury. Simple feasts are of 
two classes, divided according as the number of lessons was 
three or nine. Double feasts are divided into three classes; the 
lowest is cum duabus cappis, i.e. with two Rulers, the highest is 
with four Rulers of the upper stalls, while the intermediate has 
four Rulers, two of whom are of the upper row and two of the 
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second row of clergy. Bayeux thus agrees with Salisbury in 
dividing festivals into two classes—duplex and simplex—and they 
differ from other churches such as Lincoln or Exeter, where 
there was an intermediate class called semi-duplex, probably a 
later refinement, and probably, so far as England is concerned, 
a method borrowed from Roman Use. 

The further that inquiry is made into detail, the greater are 
the differences that emerge: the allotment of duties at services, 
though it agrees in main principles at Sarum and Bayeux, differs 
endlessly in detail. Again, the customs as to dress differ; the 
Chanter at Bayeux has a magnificent dress of his own, including 
not only a staff but gloves and a mitre: the alb and amice are 
constantly ordered where at Salisbury a surplice was customary ; 
and on occasion taperers and thurifers come out in the glory of 
tunicles. But while some of these rules seem contrary to the 
similar rules of Sarum Use, it is evident that others are not 
incompatible, and indeed may actually fill up gaps in the know- 
ledge of English ceremonial. It is worth while from this point 
of view to make a brief comparison of the ordinary ceremonial of 
the Mass as laid down for the two churches. 

Bayeux is more explicit than Sarum as to the actions of 
Deacon and Subdeacon, but far less explicit as to the other 
ministers—acolyte, thurifer, &c. At the approach to the altar 
there is no censing at Bayeux, but the incense is first blessed 
before the reading of the Gospel: on the other hand, directions 
are given for the celebrant (or Bishop) to turn to the people 
to say the Absolution, and for the Bishop, if he is not the 
celebrant, to return to his seat after he has said the Confession 
and Absolution before the altar and kissed the Sacred Ministers: 
also when they go up to the altar the Deacon and Subdeacon 
adornent altare debitis ornamentis, sacerdote interim officium quod 
sibi incumbit prosequente. These are directions additional to those 
of the Sarum rite, and may very possibly represent what was 
customarily done though not laid down in the books. 

The directions given in the books of Bayeux concerning the 
reading of the Gospel are clearer: for there were innovations 
in the ceremonial introduced at Salisbury which have some- 
what confused the existing directions. On the way to the 
Screen at Bayeux the Deacon carried the Gospel-book closed 
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and the Subdeacon carried the cushion: at Salisbury apparently 
two books were carried, one, the Liber euangelice leccionis, by 
the Subdeacon, and the other, or ‘text,’ by the Deacon. At 
their return the Bayeux Use agrees with the older Sarum 
custom which kept the kissing of the text with its accom- 
panying censing in its proper place immediately following the 
Gospel ; and does not agree with the later Sarum custom, which 
deferred these ceremonies (probably out of respect for the Creed) 
till after the offertory was done, and thus appended them not 
to the ceremony of the Gospel, to which they properly belong, 
but to the ceremony of the oblation, from which historically they 
are quite distinct. 

The oblation is more fully described for Bayeux than for 
Sarum. The Subdeacon on returning from reading the Epistle 
receives a blessing from the celebrant, places his book on the 
north side of the altar, and sets there also the Altar desk—called 
parvum pulpitum—and the Missal: he then brings up the super- 
altar and the corporals zon nuda sed panno ad hoc dedito involuta: 
he leaves them on the altar, setting the rudimentary corporas 
case on the north side of the altar: he then prepares paten and 
chalice, which have not hitherto been mentioned, folding up 
separately the cloths in which they had been wrapped, places 
paten on chalice, covers both with the chalice veil (syndon), and 
so holds them out for the blessing of bishop or celebrant, and sets 
them down again as before. This again agrees with the older 
more than with the later custom at Salisbury. 

After the offertory has been finished— 

‘Acolitus transverso pallio preindutus afferat ibidem subdiacono 
calicem sollempniter, sicut ipse subdiaconus illum dimiserat 
sindone supertectum : quem subdiaconus discooperiens, reuerenter 
accipiat in manibus cum sui brachiis manipuli patenam cum oblata; 
quam diaconus accipiat de manu eius cum suo similiter manipulo 
et tradat eam sacerdoti: tandem subdiaconus sumens de manu 
acoliti calicem cum sindone, ipso acolito deosculante manum eius, 
tradat eum dyacono, dicens Jo/um ; et osculetur ipse subdiaconus 
manum diaconi. Tunc procedens acolitus stet ante maius cande- 
labrum. Recipiens igitur diaconus calicem similiter cum sindone, 
tradat illum sacerdoti, dicens *7o/um, et osculetur manum eius. 
Tunc sacerdos signans calicem accipiat sine sindone, et ponat 
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illum loco debito; deinde diaconus accipiens patenam cum 
sindone tradat eam subdiacono, qui deosculans manum eius 
cum sindone recipiat eam et tradat eam acolito ubi ipse stat, 
parte syndonis supposita ipsi patene et parte alia eandem 
protegente ; et osculetur acolitus manus eius in recipiendo.’ 

There is, except for the final handing of the paten to the 
acolyte, nothing in this contrary to the Sarum rules; but there 
is very much that is explanatory and valuable. The additional 
censing which now follows corresponds to the later Sarum Use, 
and comprises, besides the censing of the oblations, a triple censing 
of the priest, a censing of altar and relics (the priest meanwhile 
receiving oblations from any who may be there to offer), and 
then a fresh censing of the ministers and of the quire. 

The central part of the service is very barely described; and 
it is not till after the priest’s communion that the regulations 
again become full. Several differences from the Sarum rite are 
indicated, the acolyte with humeral veil ministers the ablutions, 
not the Subdeacon, who is busy moving the desk to the south 
end of the altar, while the Deacon moves the book. A description 
is given of the renewal of the Reserved Sacrament ; and then the 
restoration of paten and chalice to the place where they were 
before being in use is very fully described, on the same lines 
as the description of their presentation at the altar: it is notice- 
able that in this, as in the handling of the pyx containing the 
Reserved Sacrament, the Subdeacon uses the sivdon or chalice 
veil just as the acolyte uses the gallium or humeral veil. These 
instances will serve to show in what way the Bayeux and the 
Sarum rites diverge, and in what way they may perhaps explain 
one another’s silences: and this is perhaps as fair an idea as can 
be briefly given of the relation of the one to the other. 

Lastly, one or two instances may be given of ritual divergence 
as distinct from ceremonial differences: the most interesting are 
those that exist in the central framework of the hours: thus at 
Prime it has come to pass that the Bayeux Use groups the 
Quicunque with the rest of the psalms of Prime, omitting the first 
part of Psalm cxviii (cxix), and uses the antiphon of Quicungue 
for the group and not a psalm-antiphon or the first of the 
antiphons of Lauds. This latter consequently is used at Terce, 
the second antiphon of Lauds at Sext, and the third at None, 
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where Sarum normally uses the second, third, and fifth. The 
suffrages also present interesting points of difference: those of 
Prime are rather fuller at Bayeux than at Sarum, while on ferial 
days the set for Terce, Sext, and None differ there from the 
set used at Lauds and Evensong. The latter set retain a good 
many, and the former a few, of the triple suffrages, consisting 
originally of a bidding followed by versicle and response; only 
one such has survived at Salisbury, and there as here in a muti- 
lated form. The biddings are—‘Oremus pro omni gradu... 
Pro pastore nostro ... Pro rege nostro... etc....’; but the prayer 
has been reduced to a single response. The penitential psalms 
form part of the suffrages at Bayeux in Advent as well as in 
Lent. In other respects, too, the rite is more elaborate: the 
antiphons of the Gospel canticles are sometimes repeated before 
the Gloria patri as well as after it, like an Introit Antiphon, 
tropes are more often used and the processions are elaborated : 
but in other respects Bayeux is the simpler of the two; its system 
of Memorials is far less complicated, and the recitation of the 
secondary service of the B. V. M. is restricted to a smaller number 
of days. 

Here then again in the liturgical sphere, as before in the 
constitutional sphere, the same general impression is reached, 
that the two rites, though similar, are also very different; and 
some of the differences are of a somewhat fundamental sort. 
The similarity would probably have been found greater, if it 
had been possible to make the comparison in the eleventh 
century instead of in the thirteenth: much development took 
place in the interval, and it is not surprising that even if they 
had started identical at the earlier date they should find them- 
selves at considerable variance at the later epoch. 


W. H. FRERE. 
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THE NEW SEPTUAGINT FRAGMENT. 


Tue following is a transcript of the fragment, the discovery of which 
was announced by Dr. Taylor in the October number of the Journai. 
All that can be read (or inferred from the dots and vestiges of the 
under-writing which have escaped the eraser) is here printed in uncial 
type: after many attempts I do not think that any more could be 
deciphered even by the aid of seasonable sunlight. Missing words and 
parts of words are supplied from Dr. Swete’s text, brackets being used 
in cases in which a variant has been noted by Dr. Swete: these are 
printed in minuscule. The Divine names are supplied in the shortened 
forms 6s and xs in accordance with the practice of the writer, who 
employs also the equally respectable abbreviation aves &c. 

The MS consists of two tattered vellum leaves: each page contains 
twenty-four lines, although in 2 recto it is not easy to see how the first 
four are related to the three which have been obliterated. A margin of 
an inch or more is left at the top, bottom and side of the page. Each 
hemistich is regarded as forming a separate verse; and, if it exceeds 
one line, the surplus is indented into the body of the page by half an 
inch, or the space of two average letters—e.g. 1 verso ll. 1, 2. 

The writing is that of a good uncial hand closely resembling that 
of &: the > and ¥ are somewhat disproportionately large and perhaps 
betray an earlier stage of the tendency exemplified by Codex Marchali- 
anus and the Sinai fragments, published by Dr. Rendel Harris. There 
is no sign of lateral compression in the case of the letters EOC ; and 
generally I submit (under correction) that there is nothing to stamp the 
MS as later than cent. vi. The horizontal strokes are very faint: the 
cross-bars of TT and T are helped out by a heavy dot at each end, and 
often there appears to be a break at the top of the circular letters. 
There are no traces of accents or breathings. 

It is possible that there are still other palimpsests in the Taylor- 
Schechter collection, but the discovery and the deciphering of such are 
better suited to a summer number of the Journad. 


J. H. A. Hart. 
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INVENTIONES NOMINUM. 


Tue first number of the Miscellanea Cassinese (1897) contains 
a document deserving of some study at the hands of the curious. It 
is called Jnventiones Nominum (Findings of Names) and is printed in 
full from a St. Gall MS of the eighth century (No. 133): a small 
fragment of another text of it is also given from a St. Gall MS (No. 913, 
of cent. vii-viii). The purpose of the author was to collect, for the 
convenience of students of the Bible, instances of persons mentioned 
in various parts of the Scriptures, who bore the same name, and to 
discriminate between them. The task was not an easy one in the 
absence of concordances and marginal references, and completeness has 
not been attained. The interest of the tract is, however, not incon- 
siderable. Uncanonical writings have been used to some extent in it, 
and various statements occur which stand in need of explanation. 

I am not in a position to offer any suggestions as to the date or 
nationality of the compiler of this text. One thing is abundantly clear, 
that the Bible he used was not that of St. Jerome. Probably some © 
student of the Old Latin will be able to tell us (if the point has not 
been already settled) what form, if any, of the Latin Bible lay before 
our author. 

My business in these pages is to publish another form of the same 
document. This I have taken from a MS in the Town Library 
at Albi. The volume (No. 29 in the quarto Catalogue Générale des 
MSS des Départements) is of the eighth century, and has a certain claim 
to fame as containing one of the earliest extant maps of the world. 
Our tract is one item in a very miscellaneous list of contents, written by 
several hands. It occupies ff. 69-71, and is in a small minuscule of 
Merovingian type often very hard to read. The last words of the lines 
on f. 71.4 (the concluding page) are almost wholly obliterated, and after 
three several visits to the Library in separate years one word still defies 
my efforts to decipher it. 

My plan is as follows. First, I print the St. Gall texts (G', G’) as 
they appear in the Miscellanea Cassinese, with some corrections—partly 
obvious, partly suggested by the readings of a MS (No. 12266) in the 
Phillipps collection at Cheltenham’. These I divide into numbered 


1 The Phillipps MS 12266 is one of the interesting series that come from the 
Abbey of S. Stefano di Fossa Nuova. It is a quarto volume of cent. ix-x clearly 
written, and is of some celebrity as being the source whence Mommsen published 
the well-known Stichometry and Indiculus of the works of Cyprian. Like the 
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paragraphs and show their correspondence with the Albi text (A). 
Side by side with them I give the Albi text also divided into num- 
bered paragraphs, whose correspondence with G!' is indicated. To 
these texts are added (i) references to passages where the names men- 
tioned in G' may be traced, those cases being omitted where a reference 
seemed either wholly needless or impossible: (ii) the variants shown 
by the kindred Phillipps MS 12266 in comparison with the text of G! 
in Miscellanea Cassinese, with a record, where corrections have been 
made in the latter text, of its discarded readings. These are placed in 
square brackets and distinguished by the symbol MC. In both divisions 
of these notes the numbering of the sections answers to that of the para- 
graphs in G'. The references to the first, second, and other instances 
of a name are distinguished in each section by (a), (4), &c.' Last of all 
follow my own notes on the text. 


St. Gall MS 133, it contains the tracts on prophecy and on the miracles of Elisha, 
which are printed in the Miscellanea Cassinese. The text of these I had no time to 
collate. I would desire to record my sense of Mr. Fenwick’s great kindness in 
allowing me the opportunity of collating as much as I did. 

It will be seen that the Phillipps text is essentially the same as the St. Gall text. 
In several passages, e.g. §§ 47, 59, it has preserved the true reading: in others, e. g. 
§§ 27, 29, it has introduced, or tried to introduce, new corruptions. It does not 
explain the riddles of §§ 58 and 66, but it suggests a curious point in § 69. Here 
it gives the names of the elders who accused Susanna as Theostes and Symmachus 
(for Simeon). Is it possible that for Theostes we ought to restore Theodotion, 
and that some dim recollection of the existence of widely different Greek versions 
of the Book of Daniel and of the supposed unorthodoxy of Theodotion and Sym- 
machus may lie at the root of the nomenclature? 

1 (The variants of the Phillipps MS are taken from Dr. James's collation, which 
was made after the greater part of this paper was in type: but he is not 
responsible for the precise form in which they are here presented, or for the 
precise extent to which use has been made of them for the correction of the text 
printed in Miscellanea Cassinese.—H. A. W.] 
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1. 
INCIPIT INVENTION NOMINUM 
(Ex codice Sangallensi 133 saec. viii.) 


1 (= Ar). Duo sunt Adam, unus est protuplaustus, alius est Adam 
filius Bara, qui percussit Madiam in campo Moab. Inter ambos autem 
sunt anni Hoc invenitur in generacionibus Esau, in Para- 
lipomenon, et in Iob. 

2(=Az). Duo sunt Enos, unus est de Cain, alter de Seth. 

3 (=A3). Duo sunt Maleleel, unus est de Cain, alter de Seth. 

4 (=A4). Duo sunt Matusalam, unus de Cain, alter de Seth. 

5 (=As5). Duo sunt Lamech, unus de Cain, alter pater Noe. Uno 
sane tempore fuerunt. 

6 (=A6). Duo sunt Arafaxat, unus est filius Sem nepus Noe, alter 
est Arfaxat rex Medorum, quem occidit Nabuchodonosor minor exeuntem 
ab Haecbat¢h )anis, iaculatus est eum in montibus Ragau, et mortuus est. 
Inter ambos autem sunt anni Dcc.Lx.vi. 

7 (=A7). (Quattuor sunt) Abimelech, primus est Abimelech rex 
cui dixit Abraham uxorem suam sororem suam esse; secundus est 
Abimelech rex Gerarum cui dixit Isaac de uxore sua sororem suam 
esse ; 111 est filius Iedeon ; 111 est Abimelech qui et (Accus, ante) quem 
fi(n)xit se David demonium habere. 

8 (om. A). Tres sunt Iosephi, unus est Ioseph qui disponsavit Mariam 
matrem Domini Nostri Ihesu Christi; secundus est Ioseph ab Ari- 
mathia ; 111 est Ioseph filius Iacob. 

g (om. A). Tres sunt Manasse, primus est Manasses filius Ioseph, 
secundus est filius Ezechiae regis Iuda, 111 est maritus Iudith. 

ro (om. A). Duo sunt Puthifaris, unus est Puthifaris spado qui emit 
Ioseph, alius est sacerdos socer ipsius, uno tantum sane tempore 
fuerunt. 

11 (=A8). Duo sunt reges Saul, unus regnavit in Edom, alius est 
Saul qui regnavit in Israel filius Cis. Inter ambos anni DXL. 


References for names in G'. 

1. (6) Gen. xxxvi 35 (Aday is the reading of cod. E in 36), 1 Paral. i 46, Job xlii 
17d (LXX). 

2. (a) Gen. iv 17; (5) Gen. iv 26. 

3- (a) Gen. iv 18; (6) Gen. v 12. 

4. (a) Gen. iv 18; (5) Gen. v 21. 

5. (@) Gen. iv 18; (6) Gen. v 25. 

6. (a) Gen. x 22; (6) Judith i 1, 5, 6. 

7- (@) Gen, xx 2; (6) Gen. xxvi 8; (¢) Judic. ix 1; (d) Ps. xxxiii tit. (LXX). 

10. (a) Gen. xxxvii 36; (6) Gen. xli 45. 11. (@) 1 Paral. i 51. 
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III. 
INCIPIT EXPOSITIO PATRUM. 
(Ex codice Albiensi xx1x saec. viii f. 69 d-71 a.) 


1 (= Gr). Duo sunt Adam unus prothoplaustus alius filius Barach 
quem percussit Machar In campo Moab. Inter ambos sunt anni 
ul pc xcil. hoc inuenitur in generationibus Esau in libro pharalipo- 
menon. 

2 (= G2). Duo sunt Enoc unus de Seth alius de Cain. 

3 (= G3). Duo sunt Malalael unus de Cain alius de Seth. 

4 (= G4). Duo sunt Matusale unus de Cain alius de Seth. 

5 (=Gs5s). Duo sunt Lamec unus de Cain alius de Set. pater Noe. 
uno tempore fuerunt. 

6 (= G6). Duo sunt Arfaxat unus filius Sem alius rex Medorum 
quem hoccidit Nabuchodonosor minor. inter ambos sunt anni 
Il DCCC L. 

7 (= G7). Quattuor sunt Abimelec Primus ad quem uenit [Ad]habraam 
secundus rex Gerare Tercius filius Gedeon quartus qui dictus est faccus 
(i.e. et Accus) ad quem uenit Dauid. 


8(=Gu1r1). Duo sunt reges Saul unus qui regnabit in Edom alius 
rex filiorum Israel, inter ambos sunt anni DC L. 


Variants of Phillipps MS as compared with G'. 


Tit. Incipiunt contropationes nominum, 
1. ...filius Barao qui percussit maziam,,.anni ITIDCXLV. 
2. ...alter est de Seth. Duo sunt Cainan unus est de Cain alter est de Seth. 
la 
..-Maleel., alter est. 
..-unus est.,.alter est. 
..-unus est... 


° 
...Arfaxat,,.nepus,,.ab ecbathanis iugulatus est eum,..TiDCCL. 


1 
7- Quattuor sunt [om MC],..Gerari,..Abraam...Ysaac...Acchus ante [accusante 
MC]}...fincxit [fixit MC]...demonem. 


8. Tres sunt Ioseph primus est Ioseph filius Iacob secundus,,.desponsavit... 
tertius ab arimathia. 


g. ...Mannasses (7s),..regis Iude,,.maritus Iudit. 


lo. ...pettefres.,.petefres (cum Hept. Lugd.)...socer ipsius loseph uno sane,,. 
II. ...regnauit in ihl,,.Inter ambos autem sunt anni DC“L. 
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12(=Ag). 11 sunt Raguel, unus est filius (Esau). 1 est socer 
Moyse qui et Iothor dictus est. Tertius est Raguel socer Tobie. 

13 (=Ax1o). m1 sunt Ihesus, unus est Ihesus filius Nave; 1 filius 
Iosede{ch) sacerdotis magni ; 111 est Ihesus Domini Nostri Ihesu Christi. 

14 (=Ar1r). Sex sunt Eliazar: primus est filius Aaron, secundus 
est filius {M)athathiae, 11 est de sacerdotibus in Hesdra, 111 est 
mendicus qui iacebat ante domum divitis, quintus est (E)leazar ¢filius) 
Dudi, hoc et in secundo libro Regnorum scriptum est. Sextus est Eleazar 
nonaginta annorum qui noluit manducare carnes suillarum, hoc est inter 
Machabeis scriptum. 

15 (=A1z2). Duo sunt Finees, unus filius Eleazar sacerdotis, alius 
{Finees) filius sacerdotis Heli. Inter ambos autem sunt anni DL. 

16 (=A13). Duo sunt Caleph, unus Caleph filius {Iephoniae,) 
alius est Caleph de nepotibus Israel filius {Esrom). De ipso natus 
est Gebal, et de nepotibus eius {Z)epphei qui produxerunt David Sauli. 
Cineus autem et Chenezeus de Amalecitis (sunt). Inter ambus autem 
sunt anni pc. Gabaonitae et Evaei de Chan sunt. Annanias 
Azaria(s) et Mis{a)hel de tribu Iuda sunt. 

17 (=A14). Duo sunt Ioab, unus Ioab qui dictus est Iob patriarcha, 
filius Zara, qui habet librum. Alius est Ioab filius Raguel, qui et Iothor 
dictus est, socer Moyse cui dixit Moyses in Numeris: Veni nobiscum et 
bene tibi faciemus, guia) Dominus bona locutus est in Israel. Inter 
ambos autem sunt anni ferme c. 

18 (=A15). Tres sunt Balaac reg{e)s, primus est qui regnavit in 
Segor, secundus est qui regnavit in Edom, filius Beor {post quem) 
regnavit Iob. Hoc in Iob et in Genesis scriptum est. Tertius regnavit 
in Machan, id est in campo Moab filius Sepphor. Hoc in Numeris 
scriptum est. 

19 (=A16). Duo sunt Nadab, unus est Nadab filius Aaron, alius 
Nadab (in) Tubia qui vivum obruit { Achiacaron, eum) qui se nutrierat. 
Inter ambos autem sunt anni ferme pccccxx. 

20 (=A17). Duo sunt Eliezer, unus Eliezer filius Moyse, alius Eliezer 
prophetavit Iosaphat rege Iuda quia salvum illum faciebat Dominus de 
pugna. Inter ambos autem sunt anni ferme DcCCLXxx. 

References for names in G'. 

12. (a) Gen. xxxvi 4, 1 Paral. i 35. 13. (6) Agg. it. 

14. (@) Ex. vi 23; (6) 1 Mach. iis; (¢) 1 Esd. viii 33, 2 Esd. xii 42; (d) Luc. 
xvi 20; (¢) 2 Reg. xxiii 9; (/) 2 Mach. vi 18, 24. 

15. (a) Ex. vi 25 ; (6) 1 Reg. i 3. 

16. (@) Num. xiii 6; (6) 1 Paral. ii 18; Gebal, 1 Paral. ii 49 (LXX); Ziph, 
1 Paral. ii 42; Cineus, Chenezeus, Gen, xv 19; Evaei, Gabaonitae, 1 Paral. i 15, 
Jos. xi 19. 17. (6) Num. x 29. 

18. (a) Gen. xiv 2; (6) Gen. xxxvi 32, Job xli 17d (LXX) ; (¢) Num. xxii. 

19. (a) Ex. vi a3; (6) Tob. xiv 10 (LXX &). 

20. (a) Ex. xviii 4; (6) 2 Paral. xx 37 (+ xx 14). 
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9 (= Grz2). Tres sunt Raguel unus filius Esau, alius socer Moysi, 
alius socer Thobie. 

10 (= G13). Tres sunt Ihesu unus filius Nabe alius filius Iosedec 
sacerdotis magni Tercius dominus Ihesus. 

11 (= G14). Sex sunt Eleazari primus Haa filius ronh (z.e. filius 
Haaron) secundus Mathie Tercius sacerdos in Esdra quartus filius Dudi 
in regnorum. quintus In Macchabeis sextus in euangelio. 

12 (= Grs5). Duo sunt Fines unus filius Eleazari eee alius filius 
Eli sacerdotis. Inter ambos sunt anni Dc LII. 

13 (= G16). Duo sunt Caleph unus filius Gepfhone ie Esdrom. 
Inter ambos sunt anni pc. 

14(=G17). Duo sunt Iobh unus patriarca filius Zari alius filius 
Raguel. Inter ambos sunt anni c. 

15 (= G18). Tres sunt Balahac unus qui regnabit in Segor alius in 
Edom filius Beor Tercius qui regnabit in Midian. 

16 (= Gig). Duo sunt Nabat unus filius Haaron alius in Thobia qui 
uibum obruit Acicharonem qui se nutrierat. Inter ambos sunt anni 
DCCCC XX. 

17 (= G20). Duo sunt Eliazer unus filius Moysii alius qui prophetabit 
regi Iude Iosafat. Inter ambos sunt anni DcCCC Lxxx. 


Variants of Phillipps MS as compared with G'. 


2. ...Raguhel,,.Esau [Esiai 

13. ...losedech [Iosedeho MC]... iii, Ihesus Dominus noster Ihesus Christus. 

14. ...Eleazari.,.Mathathiae [Nathathiae MC]...Eleazar filius Dudi. [Aleazar Dudi 
MC] Sextus est...carnem suillam hoc in Machabeis scriptum est. 

15. ...unus est filius Eleazar sac. alius Finees [(Fineeis) MC] fil. sac. Heli,, anni 
ferme DL. 

16. ...Chaleb (#er)...lephonie [Iephploniae MC},..Esrom [Errom MC]...Zephei 
{Iepphei MC] qui prodixderunt.,.de Amalechitis sunt (0, sunt MC] Inter ambos,,.. 
anni ferme DL. Gabaonite et Euei...Azarias et Misahel [Azaria et Misehel MC}. 

17. ...lobab unus est Iobab,... Iobab filius Raguel.,.lethor,..Moysi...quia [qui 
= Dominus bona locutus est de inl. 

..Balach reges [regis MC]...post quem [postquam MC] regnauit,,.in Maziam 
oa Hept. Lugd., Num. xxii 4)...fil Sephor. 

19. ...alius Nadab in Tobia [om. in MC]... Achiam Caroneum [Achia(m) Caro- 
neum MC]...DCCCXL. 

20. .,.unus est E, fil. Moysi alius est E. propheta qui...regi... 
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21 (=Ar1g). Tres sunt Zambri, unus est in Numeris quem occidit 
Finees filius Eleazar cum Casmen Mazianitide, quando invenit illos 
simul concumbentes; secundus est Zambri; alius est Achar filius 
Acharmi ; tercius est Zambri pater Achab. 

22 (=A 20). Quattuor sunt Ionathae ; primus est filius Saul, secundus 
est filius Samae fratres Davit ; tercius est Ionatha rex Iuda, quartus est 
filius Mathathiae. 

23 (=A2rz). Duo sunt Baruhc, unus est princeps miliciae Deborrae 
prophetisse ; alius est Baruch pater Iezabel uxoris Achab. 

24 (=A2z2). Duo sunt Iohel, unus est filius Samuhel, alius est 
propheta de duodecim qui habet librum. Inter ambus autem sunt 
anni ferme CcLx. 

25 (=A23). Duo sunt Goliae (allofili) Geth, unus est quem occidit 
David de fundibulo ; alius est quem occidit Elana et ipse de fundibulo 
filius Dudri. Uno sane tempore fuerunt. 

26(=Arto). Tres sunt Ioas, unus est Ioas in (Iudicum) pater 
Iedeom, secundus est pater Ieroboam regis Israel, tercius est Ioas rex 
Iuda filius Ocho¢z)iae. 

27 (=A2s5). Tres sunt Orniae, unus est Ornias Iebusaeus, in cuius 
area David obtullit sacrificium pro confraccione populi, in qua area iussit 
Salomon i) filio suo aedificare templum in monte Amorra, secundus est 
Ornias filius David, (qui) voluit usurpare, tercius est Ornias princeps 
demoniorum. 

28 (om. A). Tres sunt Chusi, unus est filius Archi amicissimus David ; 
secundus est pater Soffoniae prophetae ; tercius est Chusi pater Hesdrae 
prophetae maioris. 

29 (=A 26). Duo sunt Oziae, unus est Ozias qui misit manum suam 
contenere arcam quia declinaverat illam vitulus, et occidit illum Deus, 
quia laicus erat. Alius est Ozias sacerdos {in Iudith). Inter ambos 
autem sunt anni ferme cccxx. 

30 (=A27). Duo sunt Amessias, unus est sacerdos Bethel, alius est 
rex Iuda. 

31 (=A 28). Duo sunt Ioadae, unus est pater Beneu, alius est Ioadae 
pater Zachariae maioris prophetae. Inter ambos sunt anni ferme c. 


References for names in G'. 
- (a) Num. xv 14; (5) cf. Jos. vii 1 (LXX) ; (¢) 3 Reg. xvi 29 (LXX). 
22. (6) 1 Reg. xxi 21 ; (c) 4 Reg. xv 32 (LXX); (d) 1 Mach. ix 31. 
24. (@) 1 Reg. viii 2. 25. (6) 2 Reg. xxi 19 (+ xxiii 24). 
. (a) Judic. vi 11; (6) 4 Reg. xiv 23; (c) 4 Reg. xi 2. 
- (@) 2 Paral. iii 1; (6) 3 Reg. i5. 
- (a) a Reg. xvi 16; (6) Soph. i 1. 
. (a) 2 Reg. vi 5; (6) Judith vi 11. 
. (@) Amos vii 10; (6) 4 Reg. xii 21. 
- (@) 2 Reg. viii 18 ; (6) a Paral. xxiv 20. 
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18 (= G 26), Tres sunt Iohas unus in iudicum pater Gedeon alius 
pater Ieroboam Tercius rex Iuda. 

19 (= Ga2r). Tres sunt Zambri unus in numeris quem hoccidit Fynes 
astu alius Abasacar filius Acahn Tercius pater Acabh. 

20 (= G22). Quattuor sunt Ionate unus filius ¢(S)aul alius filius 
Samna frater Daniel Tercius rex Iuda quartus filius Matthie. 

21 (= G23). Duo sunt Barac unus princeps militie Debbora alius 
pater Zezabel uxoris Aab. 


22 (= G24). Duo sunt Ioel unus filius Samuel alius profheta. Inter 
ambos sunt anni CC LXII. 

23 (= G25). Duo sunt Golie unus quem occidit Daniel alius quem 
occidit Elaman filius Hasdri. uno tempore fuerunt. 

24 (= G47). Duo sunt Nabuchodonosor unus (qui) regnabit in 
Babylonia || f. 70a || qui dictus est Astriages alius qui regnabit in 
Ninnibe super Assirios qui dictus est Cambusius. Inter eis anni sunt 
XX reges septe(m). 

25 (= G27). Duo sunt Ornie alius (2 unus) Gebuseus alius filius 
Dauid. 

26 (= G29). Duo sunt Ozie unus qui ostendit manum continere 
arcam et aruit manus eius alius in Betulia. Inter ambos sunt anni 
CCCC XX. 


27 (= G30). Duo sunt Amessias unus sacerdos domini de Bethlem 
alius rex Iuda. 


Variants of Phillipps MS as compared with G', 

21. ...cum Chasmin,,.secundus est Zambri fi (sec. man.) alius Achar fil. Acharmi... 

22. 

23. ...Barach (dis). 

24. ...Ioel...ambos. 

25. ...allofili [adlofili MC]...fundibalo (7s)... 

26. ...Iudicum (iudicii MC]}...Gedeon.. Ochodiae... 

27. iiii** sunt O-nie...Ornias lebusaeus.. -confractione.. Salomoni [Salomone MC] 

al. moria. 
...edificare,,, monte mamorsa,,.Ornias fil. Dauid qui [quem MC] uoluit usurpare 
-lace. 

regnum ante Salcmonem tercius est Ornias princeps demoniorum [additum est lace 
man. sec., ut legatur Lacedemoniorum (¢f. 1 Mach. xii 7)]. iiii** Onias sacerdos (add. 
in marg. man. sec. |. 

28. ...Sophoniae,... 


29. ...qui aladcus erat [gloss. al. tetigerat]...in Iudith [Miudith MC].... 
30. ...Amesias.... 


31. ...pater Baneu alius Ioadae,..Inter ambos autem.... 


a 
i 

| 
1 
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32 (=A2g). Tres sunt Sadoch, unus est Sadoch qui portabat efod 
ante Davit, secundus est sacerdos temporibus Ioram, tercius est Sadoc 
pseudosacerdos quem misit Salmanasar rex Assiriorum, qui dixit non 
esse angelum, neque Spiritum sanctum, nec resurrectionem. 

33 (=A 30). Tres Orias, unus est maritus Bersabeae quem iussit 
David occidi in bello Amanitarum, secundus est Orias propheta qui 
prophetavit falsa Achaz rege Iuda, tercius est Orias propheta quem 
occidit Ioachim rex, de quo dixit Isaias propheta: Fac mihi duos testes 
fideles homine{s), Oriam et Zachariam filium Barachiel. 

34 (=A 31). Duo sunt Samae Elamitae. Unus est Samea propheta 
qui prophetavit Roboam regi filio Salomonis ne ascenderit pugnare cum 
filiis Israel, alius est Sameias Elamitis pseudopropheta in Hieremia, qui 
prophetavit falsa captivis in Babillonia. Inter ambo autem reges XVIII, 
et ferme anni CCCLXxx. 

35 (=A 3z2). Duo sunt Michee prophetae ; unus est qui prophetavit 
Achab regi Israel et Iosaphat regi Iuda, ut non ascenderint in Remoth 
Galaad in pugna, iste est filius Gemneu; et alius de duodecim qui habet 
librum, iste filius est Morathiten. Inter ambos autem sunt reges vu, 
et ferme ann(i) c. 

36 (=A33). Duo sunt Abdiu, unus est qui temporibus Agab 
a persecucione Zezabel reginae abscondit centum prophetas in duabus 
speluncis, et pavit eos pane et aqua; alius est Abdiu propheta de 
duodecim qui habet librum. Inter ambos autem sunt reges vil et ferme 
anni CXX. 

37 (=A 34). Tres sunt Celchiae sacerdotes, primus est qui invenit 
librum maledictionis in latere {arcae), et misit eum Iosiae regi, secun- 
dus est pater Hieremiae prophetae, tercius est pater Susanne. 

38 (=A 35). Duo sunt Hieroboam reg(e)s Israel; unus est Hiero- 
boam filius Nadab servus Salomonis qui fecit vacas aureas, alius est 
Hieroboam filius Ioas. Inter ambos autem reges sunt duodecim et 
anni ferme cc. 

39 (=A37). Duo sunt Ieu, unus est propheta, alius (est) Ieu Rex. 

40 (=A 39). Quattuor sunt Ioachim. Unus est Ioachim rex qui ante 
dictus est Eliachim filius Iosiae. Secundus est Ioachim rex qui dictus est 
Teconias filius Ioachim et nepus Iosiae. Tercius est Ioachim maritus Su- 
sanne. Quartusest Ioachim pater Mariae matris Domini Nostri IhesuChristi. 

References for names in G', 

32. (a) 2 Reg. xx 25 ; (6) 1 Paral. vi 12; cf. 4 Reg. xvii 27. 

33- (@) 2 Reg. xi; (6) 4 Reg. xvi; (c) Hierem., xxvi 23, Esai. viii 2. 

34- (a) 3 Reg. xii 22; (6) Hierem. xxix 24. 

35- (a) 3 Reg. xxii 8; (4) Mic. ir. 36. (a) 3 Reg. xviii 3, 4. 

37- (@) 4 Reg. xxii; (6) Hierem. i 1, Dan. xiii 2. 

38. (@) 3 Reg. xi 26; (6) 4 Reg.xiv23. 39. (a) 3 Reg. xvir; (4) 3 Reg. xix 26. 

40. (@) 4 Reg. xxiii 34; (6) 4 Reg. xxiv 6, Hierem. xxiv 1; (c) Dan, xiii 1. 
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28 (= G31). Duo sunt Ihoade unus pater Bene alius Bel pater 
Zaccharie maioris profhete. Inter ambos sunt anni I. 

29 (= G32). Tres sunt Sadoc unus qui portabit etpot ante Dauid 
alius sacerdos tercius seudosacerdos qui dixit non esse angelum neque 
spiritum. 

30 (= G33). Tres sunt Urie unus maritus Uessabe alius profheta 
mendax tercius profheta quem hoccidit Ioacym rex. 

31 (= G34). Duo sunt Same Elemechei unus profheta temporibus 
Roboam alius seudoprofheta. Inter ambos reges xvii anni CCC LXxx. 

32 (= G35). Duo sunt Miche profhete unus filius Gemne qui fuit 
temporibus Acap alius de profhetis Maratetes. Inter ambos reges vil 
anni I. 

33 (= G 36). Duo sunt Abdie unus maior domus Acap alius unus ex 
duodecim. Inter ambos reges septem anni I xx. 

34 (= G37). Tres sunt Celcie sacerdotes primus qui inuenit librum 
maledicit (= maledictionis) in latere arce testamenti alius pater Iheremie 
tercius pater Susanne. 

35 (= G38). Duo sunt Iheroboam reges unus seruus Salomonis alius 
filius Iohas. Inter ambos sunt reges x11 anni Cc. 

36 (= G48). Tres sunt Tobie unus filius Tobi alius Ammuniates 
tercius qui deposuerat talenta custodienda in templo. 

37 (= G39). Duo sunt Ieu unus profheta alius rex (1)srahel. 

38 (= G46). Tres sunt Sedecie unus profheta falsus alius seudo- 
profheta tercius rex Iuda. 

39 (= G 40). Quattuor sunt Ioacym unus rex qui dictus est Eliacym 
filius Iosie secundus rex qui dictus est Geconias tercius maritus Susanne 
quartus pater sancte Marie. 


Variants of Phillipps MS as compared with G'. 


32. ...Sadoc (bis)...Dauid,..Salmanassar.,.neque resurrectionem. 

33. Tres sunt Uria...Urias (bis)...Achab regi...Esaias,..michi.,.homines [homine 
MC} Uriam.... 

34. ...Sameas,..Roboam filio...ascenderet...Sameas Elamites,..Babylonia,..sun 
reges.... 

35. ...ascenderent in Ramoth Galaad iste est filius iemneu et alius est,..anni 
[annos MC)... 

36. ...Achab...Iezabel.,... 


i 
37- ...Chelchie,,.maledictiones in latere arcae testamenti [om. arc. test. MC)... 
Susannae. 
38. ...reges [regis MC]...Nabath.,.om. aureas,,.sunt reges. 
39. ...alius est [alius et MC].... 


49. ...lechonias,,.nepus,,.. 


| 

} 

| 
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41 (=A 4o). Quattuor sunt Zachariae sacerdotes, unus est filius loade 
qui occisus est inter aedem et altare, secundus est filius Sadoc ¢pro- 
pheta) de duodecim, tercius est in Hesdra. Quartus est pater Iohannis 
Baptiste. 

42 (=A4r1). (Sex) sunt Annaniae; primus est propheta qui pro- 
phetavit Asaf regi, secundus est propheta in Hieremia, tercius est 
Annanias in tribus pueris, rv est in Actibus Apostolorum maritus Sap- 
phirae, qui furatus est de precio possessiones conscia uxore sua, Vv est 
discipulus Ihesu Christi qui baptizavit Paulum, vi est Annanias ubi 
supra, qui iussit (palma) percuti Paulum. 

43 (=A 42). Septem sunt Azariae; 1 est Azarias sacerdos qui in 
dedicationem templi de manu Salomonis tulit sacrificium, et obtulit 
super altare; 11 est propheta qui dixit Agag reg{i): guoniam quesisti 
medicos et non quaesisti Dominum, in languore pedum morieris ; et 11 est 
sacerdos qui dixit Oziae regi: Discende de domo Domini. Non enim 
licet tibi offerre sacrificium, sed filiis Aaron dedit hance potestatem ; iv est 
sacerdos sub Ezechia rege) ; v est de tribus (pueris). vi est Azarias 
sacerdos pater Eliu patr{i)s Esdrae sacerdotis ; vi est Azaria in Tubia, 
qui est et Rafael angelus Domini. 

44 (=A 43). Duo sunt Abacuch prophetae, unus est de duodecim qui 
<h)abet librum, alius est qui obtulit Danielo prandium in lacum leonum. 
Inter ambos autem sunt reges xv et ferme anni CCLXxx. 

45 (=A 44). Duo sunt Matthiae, unus est Matthieus pater Ionae 
prophetae, alius est Matthias in Actibus Apostolorum, super quem 
cecidit sors et ordinatus est. Inter ambos autem sunt anni DCCLXxII. 

46 (=A38). Tres sunt Sedechias, unus est falsus propheta, alius 
Sedechias rex Iuda qui captivatus est in Babillonia a Nabuchodonosor 
rege, tercius est Sedechias propheta in Heremia collega Achiab. 

47 (=A24). Duo sunt Nabuchodonosor reges, unus regnavit in 
Babillonia qui dictus est Astyages. Hic transmigravit populum et 
templum Domini incendit, et vasa dominica captivavit. Post huius 
mortem regnavit Baldasar filius eius qui {cum biberet) in iisdem vasis 
cum concubinis suis eadem nocte a Dario rege maiore occisus est. Alius 
est qui regnavit in Ninivem super Assirios qui dictus est Campises. Hic 
miserat Olofernem ad evertendas gentes in Bethuliam, quem occidit 


References for names in G'. 

41. (@) 2 Paral. xxiv 20; (6) Zach. i 1; (c) 1 Esd. viii 16; (d) Luc. i. 

42. (a) 2 Paral. xvi 7; (6) Hierem. xxviii1; (c) Dan. iii 88; (d) Act. v1; 
(@) Act. ix 10; (/) Act. xxiii 2. 

43. (@) 1 Paral. vi 10; (6) 2 Paral. xv 1, xvi 7, xvi 12; (c) 2 Paral. xxvi; 
(d) 2 Paral. xxxi 10; (¢) Dan. iii 88; (/) 1 Esd. xiii 1; (g) Tob. v 13. 

44. (6) Dan. xiv 33. 45- (a) Ion. ir; (5) Act. i 26, 

46. (a) 3 Reg. xxii 11 ; (6) 4 Reg. xxv 7; (c) Hierem. xxix 22. 

47. (a) 4 Reg. xxv; (6) Judith i 10. 
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40. (= G41). Quattuor sunt Zaccharias sacerdotes unus filius Baracie 
qui occisus est inter uelum et altare secundus filius Sadoc profhete tercius 
in Esdra quartus pater Iohannis. 

41 (= G42). Sex sunt Ananie unus profheta Asa regis alius seudo- 
profheta tercius d- ‘bus pueris quartus in hactus apostholorum quintus 
discipulus domini qui Paulum babtizabit sextus in actus apostholorum 
qui crepuit. 

42 (= G43). Septem sunt Azarie unus sacerdos in templo Salomonis 
alius profheta sub Agar rege tercius sacerdos sub Ocya rege quartus sub 
Ezecia rege quintus de tribus pueris sextus sacerdos pater Eliu septimus 
qui et angelus Rafael. 

43 (= G 44) iif. 7041. Duo sunt Abbacuc profhete unus de duodecim 
profhete alius qui Daniel obtulit prandium. Inter ambos sunt reges xLt 
anni I C LXxxI. 

44 (= G45). Duo sunt Matthie unus Iohanne prophetisse alius in 
actibus apostholorum qui in loco Iude successit. Inter ambos sunt anni 
DCC XXI. 


Variants of Phillipps MS as compared with G'. 

41. ...inter aedem et sacrarium...propheta [prophetae MC]...in Esdra. 

42. vi [septem MC] sunt Annaniae primus est A. propheta qui proph. Asaph regi 
secundus est A. pseudopropheta.,..Sapphyrae...possessionis,,.baptizauit Paulum 
apostolum,..palmam [sic etiam MC}. 

43 ...optulit,,.Agag regi (rege dedit add. Dominus 
man, sec.,..Ezechia rege [regi MC]...de tribus pueris [om. pueris MC]...Eliu patris 


ti 
[patres MC] Hesdrae sacerdos,,.Azarias in Tobiae,,.Raphahel ang. sanctus. 


i 

44. ...Abacuc,,.habet [abet MC]...optulit Danielo...reges L.V. 

45- ...Mathiae...Mathias (4is),,.ordinatus est in locum lude traditoris.... 

46. ...Sedechiae,,.alius est.,.Babilonia,..falsus propheta in Hieremia.... 

47. de Hierusalem. ..Bal- 


1 
tasar.,.qui cum biberet [om. cum biberet MC]...Dario maiore,,.Nineue...Cambises... 
templum [templo MC] post restaurationem,,.Timebant,..recentes enim ascenderunt 


° 
de captiuitate sed et Achior amanita desolacionis...regressionem [sic etiam MC]... 
in fine libri,,.centum quinque annis,,.. 


i! 
j 
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Iudit. Eodem tempore iam et templ{um) post restauracionem fuerat 
dedicatum, et vasa sanctificata, sicut in libro Iudit dicit. Timebat 
enim templo et vasis, recentes enim ascenderant, sed et Achior admonet 
ad desolaciones templi et captivitatis et regression{is) populi de 
captivitate apud Olofernem facit mentionem. Nam et in finem libri 
dicit quod centum guingue annos Iudit vixerit, cuius temporibus et ultra 
non fuit qui exterreret filios Israel. Inter ambos autem sunt reges vii et 
anni ferme ccxx. 

48 (=A36). Tres sunt Tobiae, unus est Tobias filius Tobii, secundus 
est Tubias Ammanitis qui contradicebat Hesdrae sacerdoti ne aedi- 
ficarent templum, tercius Tubias qui deposuerat in templo talenta 
custodienda Iechoniae sacerdoti ad eadem missus erat Heliodorus 
diripienda, quique flagellatus ab Angelo sem{i)animis de templo sub- 
latu{s) est. Hoc in Machabeis scriptum est. 

49 (=A4s5). Duo sunt Hesdrae, unus est propheta filius Chusi ad 
quem Dominus de rub{0) sicut ad Moysen locutus est, quique memoria 
sua renovavit divinas scripturas quas Nabuchodonosor incenderat. 
Litterasque hebraeicas Iudeis inmutasse, et fecisse eis litteras Assirias, 
ut non conmiscerentur Samaritanis. In diversa manu scribuntur, ipse 
dictus est iure peritus. Alius est Hesdra filius Helia, scriba, sacerdos 
et doctor, qui cum reliquo populo de captivitate Babilloniae ascendit. 
Inter ambos autem sunt anni ferme c. 

50 (=A46). Duo sunt Nicanor(e)s, unus est Nicanor in Machabeis 
princeps miliciae Anthioci maioris quem occidit Iuda, alius est Nicanor 
in Actibus Apostolorum, unus ex septem qui ordinatus est diaconus cum 
Stephano. Inter ambos autem sunt anni cc. 

51 (=A47). Duo sunt Lusiae, unus est Lusias in Machabeis princeps 
miliciae Anthiioci maioris, alius est Lusias tribunus in Actibus Aposto- 
lorum qui eripuit Paulum de manibus Iudeorum. Inter ambos autem 
sunt anni ferme cc. 

52 (=A48). Quinque sunt Anthiioci in Machabeis. 1 est filius 
Philippi qui obses fuit Romae. 1 est filius Antiioci et {111 est) nepus 
Anthioci qui dictus est Eu(p)ator; 1v est Anthiocus filius Alexandri. 
v est Antiochus filius Demetrii. 

53 (=A 4g). Sex sunt Ptholomei in Machabeis. 1 est Ptholomeus 
filius Filadelfus. 11 est Ptholomeus Dorimeni, 11 est Macro, Iv est 
Filometor. v est est socer Alexandri, qui occidit ipsum Alexandrum 
dolo, et abstulit ei filiam suam Cleopatram, et dedit eam Timotheo, 
vi est Ptholomeus filius Abubi, (qui) occidit Sim{e)onem et filios eius. 


References for names in G'. 
48. (a) Tob. i1; (6) 2 Esd. ii 10, 19; (¢) 2 Mach. iii 11. 
49. (a) 4 Esd. i 11, xiv 1; (6) cf. 1 Esd. vii 1, 3 Esd. viii 1. 
50. (a) 1 Mach. vii 43 ; (6) Act. vi5. 51. (@) 1 Mach. iii 32; (6) Act. xxiii 26. 
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45 (= G49). Duo sunt Esdre unus profheta filius Cusi ad quem 
dominus de rubo locutus est qui et legem renobabit alius sacerdos scriba 
et doctor legis qui reuersus est de captibitate Babylonis. Inter ambos 
sunt anni I. 

46 (= G50). Duo sunt Nicanores unus in Macchabeis quem hoccidit 
Iudas, alius in hactus apostholorum unum ex septe{m) diaconibus. Inter 
ambos sunt anni Cc x. 

47 (= G51). Duo sunt Lisie unus in Maccabeis alius in actus 
apostholorum tribunus. 

48 (= G52). Quinque sunt Antioci in Macchabeis primus filius 
Fhilippi alius filius Antioci tercius filius Antioci quartus filius Alexandri 
quintus filius Deamatri { Demetrii). 

49 (= G53). Septem sunt Ptholomei unus in Maccabeis filius Filia- 
delfi alius Dorymini tercius Macron . quartus filius Omethohri (Philo- 
metor) quintus socer Alexandri. 


Variants of Phillipps MS as compared with G'. 


48. ...Tobias Amanitis,,.tercius est Tobias,,.in templo [+ ea sec. man, ] custodiendo 


ae 
Oniae sacerdoti ad qui...semianimis [semanimis MC],..sublatus [sublatum MC].... 


a a a 

49. ...de rubo [rubu MC]...qui ex memoria,,.diuinis scripturis,..habreicas,,.immu- 
tasse.. “Assurias.. .post Samaritanis add. quae sec. man..,.filius Heliu scriba et doctor 
legis... Babyloniae.... 

50. ...Nicanores (Nicanoris MC]...Antiochi,,.anni cc. x. 

51. ...Lisiae,,.Lisias 

52. ...Antiochi [hac forma semper utitur scriba),..Primus est.,.. ii. est fil. Antiochi. 


iii, est [om. iii. est MC] nepus Antiochi,..Eupator [Eufator MC]. iv. est 
Antiochus... 

53. ...Ptolomei,..Ptol. Filadelfus,..Ptol. 
fil. Abubi qui [que MC] occidit Symeonem [Simonem MC] filium Mathathig. 


} 
1! 
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54 (=As50). Undecim sunt Simones ; 1 est Simon filius Matthathiae ; 
1 est sceleratus in Machabeis qui discivit sacerdocio. Hic detulit 
Anthioco rege plenos esse thesauros in templo Domini. os, ait, fisco 
debere proficere. In (qua) causa missus erat Eliodorus diripien- 
dis, quique flagellatus ab angelo sem{i)animis de templo sublatus 
est. 111 est filius Osiae sacerdotis, 1v est Simon Petrus, v Simon Magus, 
vi est hereticus collega Cleobii, vir est Simon apostolicus collega 
Cleupae, <quibus) post resurreccionem apparuit {Dominus Ihesus 
Christus euntibus ad Emaum castellum ubi apparuit) eis in panis 
{fractione). v1 est Simon Zelotis. 1x est Simon Coriarius in cuius 
domum manebat Petrus apostolus. x est (fr)ater Domini Nostri 
Ihesu Christi. x1 est Simon ab Arimathia qui tulit crucem post 
Dominum nostrum Ihesum. 

55 (=As51). Quattuor sunt Iacobi Apostoli in Novo Testamento. 
1 est frater Domini Ihesu Christi qui primus Hierosolimis episcopus fuit. 
Hunc lapidaverunt Iudei primo anno episcopatus sui, et martirio coronatus 
est ; 11 est Iacob frater Iohannis filius Zebedei, quem occidit Herodes ; 
111 est pater Iudae Apostoli ; rv est filius Alfei. 

56 (=A59). Duo sunt Herodes, unus est Herodes filius Antipatri cui 
tricisimo tercio anno regni sui natus est Dominus Ihesus Christus, et 
alius est Herodes filius Archelai. Inter ambos sunt anni {XLI1). 

57 (=A55). Duo sunt Adae mulieres, una est Ada uxor (Lamech) 
de Cain, cuius maritu{m) gladio occidit et duxit illam uxorem, alia 
est Ada uxor Esau. Inter ambas autem sunt anni duo milia. 

58 (=A56). Duo sunt Selle, una est Sella quae peperit Thobel 
quem dicunt Pl{u)tonem quasi Deum (inferni), alia est Sella uxor 
<{Lamech) de Cain. Inter ambas autem sunt ferme anni 11 CCCCL. 

59 (=A57). Quattuor sunt Seruch. Una est Seruch mulier uxor 
Iafeth. 11 est Seruch in Iudicum quem suscepit in Gaba Micha Levi. 
11 est in Exodo quae 1¢iti)gavit cum Salam filium Israhelitidis. 1v est 
Seruhc avus Abrahe pater Nachor. 

60 (=As58). Duo sunt Sepphorae, una est Sepphora obsetrix qui 
obsetrigabat filios Israel in Egypto. Alia est Sapphora uxor Moyse. 
Inter ambas autem sunt anni ferme Lx. 

61 (=A59). Duae sunt Sarrae una est Sarra uxor Abrahae, alia est 
uxor Tubiae filia Raguel. Inter ambas autem sunt anni ccccL. 


References for names in G'. 

54. (@) 1 Mach. ii 3; (6) 2 Mach. iii; (¢) Ecclus. li; (d) Matt.x 2; (e) Act. 
viii 9; (g) Luc, xxiv; Matt. x 4; (i) Act. ix 43 ; (&) Matt. xiii 55; (0) Matt. 
xxvi 32. 

55. (a) Gal. i 19; (5) Matt. x 3, Act. xii 2; (¢) Jud. 1; (d) Matt. x 3. 

57. (a) Gen. iv 19; (6) Gen, xxxvi 2. 58. (a) Gen. iv 22; (5) Gen. iv 19. 

59. (© cf. Lev. xxiv 10, 11; (@) Gen. xi 22. 

60. (a) Ex. i315; (6) Ex. ii 21. - 61. (6) Tob. iii 7. 
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50 (=G 54). Decem sunt Symeones unus filius Mathacie alius 
sceleratus in Macchabeis tercius [s|Onie sacerdotis quartus Petrus 
quintus Symon hereticus sextus discipulus Cleophe septimus Symon 
Zelotes octabus coriarius nonus frater domini decimus ab Arimathia. 

51 (= G55). Quattuor sunt Iacobi apostholi unus frater domini alius 
pater (frater) Iohannis tercius pater Iude quartus filius Alfei. 

52 (= G74). Unus Emeris mulier qui hoccidit Cyrum regem Persarum 
et Medorum. 

53 (= G56). Duo sunt Herodes unus filius Antipatri alius filius 
Herodis. Inter ambos sunt anni xxi. 

54 (= G69). Duo sunt Susanne una de falso crimine accusata alia 
uxor Cusi procuratoris in euangelio. Inter ambas sunt anni D L. 

55 (= G57). Duo sunt Ade una uxor Lamec de Cain alia uxor Esau. 
Inter ambas sunt anni multi. 

56 (= G58). Duo sunt Celle una uxor Iubal alia uxor Lamec. 

57 (=G5q9). Duo sunt Serac una uxor Iafeth alia in iudicum. 

58 (= G60). Duo sunt Seffhore una obsetrix in Egypto alia uxor 
Moisi. Inter ambas sunt anni Lxxx. 
59 (= G61). Duo sunt Sarre una uxor Habraam alia uxor Thobie. 


Variants of Phillipps MS as compared with G'. 


° 

54. ...disciuit a sacerdocio...Antiocho regi plenum esse thesauru templum.,,.In 
qua [una MC] causa...Heliodorus diripiendos,..semianimis [semeanimis MC]. .,.filius 
Oosiae,.. iv est Symon Petrus. v est Simon Magus,,.collega Cleobi. vii est 
Symon ap. coll. Cleophe qui [bus add man. sec.| post resurrectionem apparuit 
Dominus Ihesus Christus euntibus ad Emaum castellum ubi apparuit [om. Dominus 
...apparuit MC] eis in panis fractione [fraccionem MC)}...Zelotes. ix est Symon 
...domo,..pater [frater sec. curis],.. xi est Christum. 

55. ii? sunt Iacobi.,. Domini nostri I. C. qui primus ordinatus [est add. man. sec.] 
...Martyrio,... ii. Iacobus est fr. Ioh. Zebedei quem occ. Herodes rex [sequitur 
vasura). 

56. ...Antipatri cui [Antipatris cuius sec. curis] trigesimo tercio,..Dominus 
noster I. C..,.Herodes filius [frater sec. curis],..Inter ambos autem sunt anni xlii 
{anni I. MC}. 

57. ...Addae,..Adda (dis) Lamech [Samech MC]...maritum [maritus MC].... 

58. ...Plutonem [Pl(u)tonem MC].,.inferni [infirmae MC].,.Lamech [Samech 
MC}...anni IICCCCL. 


59. Gaba [Gabaa sec. curis]...Leui [Leuites sec. curis],. ligauit [legauit MC] cum 
Salami filio Isr. iv est auus.... 


t t 
60. 
61. ...Sarae,,.Sara,,.Tobiae,,.anni ferme ICCCCL. 


| 
{ 
| 
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62 (= A6o). Tres sunt Debborae, una est Deborra nutrix Rebechae, 
11 est Deborra iudex et prophetissa, 111 est avia Tubi. 

63 (A= 64). Sex sunt Mariae, una est Maria soror Aaron, 11 est Maria 
mater Domini Nostri Ihesu Christi, 11 est Maria Magdalenae de qua 
excluserat Dominus Noster Ihesus Christus septem demonia, Iv est 
soror Marthae et Lazari, v est mater Iohannis et Iacobi, v1 est mater 
Cleopae. 

64 (A= 63). Quinque sunt Annae, prima est mater Samuhelis, 11 est 
Anna uxor Raguhel socrus Tobiae, 111 est Anna mater Tobiae, 1v est in 
Novo Testamento filia Fanuhel de tribu Aser, v est uxor Joachim mater 
Mariae matris Domini Nostri Ihesu Christi. 

65 (=A65). Duae sunt Abissaac puellae, una est Abissaac Sum- 
manitis quae dormiebat cum David rege ut calefaceret eum, quia prae 
senectute obr(i)guerat corpus eius, sed {non cognouit) eam hanc postea 
voluit accipere uxorem Ornias filius eius, in ipsa causa occidit eum 
Salomon. Et est alia puella Abisaac quae captivata est ex Israel in 
Siria, ipsa (dixit) domino suo Naman, est propheta Eliseus in Samaria, 
qui potest curare dominum meum. Inter ambas autem sunt anni ferme Lx. 

66 (om. A). Duae sunt Meneriae, una est uxor Areze quae genuit 
Trispon quem dicunt Neptunum quasi deum maris, et alia est Meneria 
Summanitis uxor Mathiae quae genuit Iona, ipsum resuscitavit Eli- 
seu(s.) Inter ambas autem sunt anni 11.DL. 

67 (= A66). Duae sunt Bersabeae, una est provincia ubi regnavit 
Salomon, alia est Bersabeae mater Salomonis. 

68 (= A6z). Duae sunt Abigiae, una est quae fuit uxor Nabal, quam 
postea duxit uxorem Davit. Alia est Abigia filia Iesse soror Davit, que 
genuit Amessa quem occidit Ioas dolo. Uno sane tempore fuerunt. 

69 (=A54). Duae sunt Susannae, una est quae falsae accusata est 
a presbiteris Theostes et Simeon, alia est Sussanna in Evangelio uxor 
Chuzae procuratoris Herodis, quae post passionem Domini Nostri Ihesu 
Christi cum mulieribus venit ad monumentum, ubi positum fuerat corpus 
eiusdem Domini Nostri Ihesu Christi. Inter ambas autem sunt anni 
CCCCLX. 

(70 (om. A). Quinque sunt sacerdotes apostate in Machabeis, Simon 
primus, 1 Iason, 11 {Menelaus), 1111 Lisima{cus), v Alcimus. 


References for names in G'. 

62. (a) Gen. xxxv 8; (6) Judic. iv 4; (¢) Tob. i 8 (LXX). 

63. (€) Matt. xxvii 56; (/) Joan. xix 25. 

64. (a) 1 Reg. i 2; (6) Tob. vii 8; (c) Tob. ig; (d) Luc. ii 36. 

65. (a) 3 Reg.i 3,ii 17; (6) 4 Reg.v 2. 67. (a) 3 Reg. iv 25; (6) 2 Reg. xii 24. 

68. (a) 1 Reg. xxv 33 (6) 1 Paral. ii 16, 17. 

69. (a) Dan. xiii; (4) cf. Luc. viii 3, xxiv 10. 

70. (a) 2 Mach. iii 4; (6) 2 Mach, iv 7; (¢) 2 Mach. iv 24; (d) 2 Mach. iv 29; 
(6) 1 Mach. vii 5, 9. 
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60 (= G62). Tres sunt Debborae una mater Rebecche alia in iudicum 
tercia abia Thobie. 


61 (= om.G'). Duo sunt Elizabet una uxor Haaron alia uxor Zaccharie. 
Inter ambas sunt anni Dc. 

62 (= G68). Due sunt Auiagde una uxor Dauid alia uxor [end 
of line). 

63 (= G64). Quattuor sunt Anne prima mater Samuelis secunda 
uxor Raguel tercia mater Tobie quarta uxor Ihoacym mater Marie. 

64 (= G 63). Quinque sunt Marie una soror Haaron alia mater 
domini tercia Macdalene quarta Lazari quinta mater Cleophe. 

65 (= G65). Due / {sunt Abisaac)h una Sunammitis in cuius sinu 
dormiebat Dauid secunda que captibata /. . . qui dixit domino suo 
Neeman est profheta Eliseus qui te curet. 


66 (= G67). Due sunt Uersabe una (pro)uincia ubi regnabit Salomon 
alia mater eius qui fuit uxor Urie. 


Variants of Phillipps MS as compared with G'. 
...Deborrae...Rebeccae,,.Deborra auia.... 
..-Prima est...exclusit... iv est Maria...Cleophg. 
...prima est Anna,,.Raguel... iv est Anna,,.Phanuel.... 


...Abisac calefaceret,,.obriguerat [obreguerat MC]... 


e 
sed eam non cognouit [sed nonne eam MC]., .Onias., .Syria,, .dixit [om. MC]...Neman 


u 

66. ...genuit risbon,,.sonamitis uxor Mattiae...Eliseus,..ferme IIDL. 

67. ...regnaui* Galomon alia est Beersabeae.... 

68. ...Abigeae...Dauid (1s)... Abigea.,.occidit Ioab.... 

69. ... Theoste et Symmacho,..Susanna,,,uxor cuzze,..post pass. Dom. I. C..... 
70. ...Menelaus [Menaelarius MC},..Lisimachus [Lisimacus MC]...Alchimus. 


i 
| 
| 
63. 
6s, 
...Heliseus,... | 
if 
if 
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71 (om. A). Quinque sunt apostat{e) de qui{bus) dixit Apostolus in 
epistola sua, idest, Alexander aerrarius, Hiaemenius, Filetus, Pigellus 
et Aermogenis. 

72 (om. A). Duae sunt Phuae, una est obsetrix quae obsetricabat 
filios Israel in Aegypto, et alia est Phua quae manducabat filios suos sub 
Heliseo. Inter ambas autem sunt anni DCCLXxx. 

73 (om. A). Duae sunt Multhae, una est filia Lot maior, alia est filia 
Iob de Dina filia Iacob. Inter ambas autem sunt anni m1ccc. 

74 (=A52). Duae sunt Tomires, una est Tomires mulier, quae occidit 
Cyrum regem Persarum et Medorum, et regnavit pro illo Darius maritus 
eius, et alius est Domires vir, sponsu{s) Teclae. Inter ambas anni 
sunt ferme DCCLXx. 


Il. 
ITEM FRAGMENTUM EIUSDEM. 
(Ex Cod. Sangallensi 913 saec. vil—viit.) 


G' 63 (A 64). v sunt Mariae, alia mater Diii, tertia Magdalena, quarta 
Lazarus, quinta mater Cleope. 

G' 67 (A 66). 1 sunt Bersabe (una) provincia ubi regnavit Salamon. 
Alia mater eius uxor Uri Cetho. 

G' 64 (A 63). 11 sunt Anne, una mater Salamuel alia uxor Raguel, 
11 mater Tobie, 1111 uxor Ioachim mater Mariae. 

Om. G'(A 61). 1 sunt Elisabeth una uxor Aaron, alia uxor Zachariae. 

G' 61 (A 59). 11 sunt Sarre, una uxor Abraham, alia uxor Tubia. 

G' 55 (A 51). ut sunt Iacobi, unus frater Diii, alius frater Iohannis, 
tertius pater Iuda, quartus filius Alphei. 

G' 41 (A 40). 111 sunt Zachariae sacerdotes, unus filius Parechihe 
qui occisus est inter templum et altare, alius filius Sodochiae propheta, 
tertius in Esdra quartus pater sancti Iohannis. 

G' 54 (A 50). vil sunt Simoni unus filius Matheus alius exceleratus, 
tertius senior, quartus Petrus, v Simon eraticus, v1 discipulus colega 
Cleupe, Simon Zelotes, vim curiarius, ab Arimathia. . . . 

G' 29 (A 26). Ille qui ostendit manum suam contenere arcam, et aruit 
manus eius. Dictus est Otias propheta propter passionem. 


References for names in G'. 
71. (a) 2 Tim. iv 14; (6) 1 Tim, i 20, 2 Tim. ii 17 ; (¢) 2 Tim. ii 17; (d, e) 2 Tim. 


72. (@) Ex.i15; (6) cf. 4 Reg. vi 26-29. 
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a (om. G). \\f. 71. a\| Nomen mulieris de fluxo sanguine Beronice. 
4 (om. G). Diues ad cuius ianuam Eleazar iacebat nomine Do. . re / 
hoc inuenies in Iosypo. 
¢ (om. G). Senes qui Susannam accusabant unus Celcias alius Sedecias. 
d (om. G) Nomen uxoris Lot / Melusade. 
e (om. G). Latrones crucis Christi unus Ioaras alius Gamatras. 
J (om. G). Uxor Noe nomine Set. / 
- Uxor Sem filii Noe nomine Nora. 
* Uxor Cain nomine Sare. 
- Uxor Iafet nomine Serac. 


g (om. G.) Sare sole / ebrea . sare . luna sabba dies . samma Iurabat 
septe{m) celi. 


Variants of Phillipps MS as compared with G'. 
71. ...apostate de quibus [apostati de qui MC]...erarius Himeneus,,.Hermogenes. 


t t v 
72. ...phude [marg. phuae]...obsetrix,..obsetricabat,..egypto,..pha,..manducauit 
..-sunt ferme anni.... 


73. ...Malte...Loth.... 


74. ...Tomiris (éer),,.alius est uir Tomiris sponsus [sponsum MC] Theclg. Inter 
ambos autem sunt anni.,... 


Domino Deo Gratias. Amen. 


\ 
| 
— 
j 
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NOTES. 


1. Zhe relations between the texts. 

The complete St. Gall text (G'} contains 74 sections: the Albi text 
(A) contains 66. G*, which is a mere fragment, need not be discussed 
as yet: and G' shall be simply called G. 

The sections contained in G and not in A are: 

8 (Joseph). 
9 (Manasses). 
10 (Puthifaris). 
28 (Chusi). 
66 (Meneria). 
70 (Sacerdotes apostate). 
71 (Apostate). 
72 (Phua). 
73 (Multha). 

One section occurs in A and not in G, viz. 61 (Elisabeth). 

Next, G does not preserve the same order as A. The principal 
divergences concern the paragraphs on Joas (G26 A 18), Nabuchodo- 
nosor (G 47 A 24), Tobias (G 48 A 36), Sedecias (G46 A 38), Esdras 
(G49 A45), Tomires (G 74 A52), Susanna (G 69 A 54), Abigia (G68 
A 62), Anna (G64 A 63), Maria (G63 A64). 

Thirdly, G presents a far longer text than A, not merely in virtue of 
possessing certain sections not in A, but also because its form of the 
sections which are common to both is a substantially longer form. 

The matter peculiar to G consists largely of clauses which serve to 
explain and define the personalities of various individuals by means of 
quotations from the Bible, or short narrative passages. 

Besides this G adds to the number of persons mentioned in several 
sections. Where A has ten Simons, G has eleven (A50 G54). In 
A64 G 63, A has five Maries, P six: in Az5 G27, A has two Orniae, 
G three: in A57 G59, A has two Seracs, G four. 

It is not easy to decide whether G or A has the best claim to represent 
the original text of our tract. I am at present inclined to believe that 
the truth lies with neither, but that G gives us an expanded text and 
A a shortened one. 

On the one hand, the sections which are present in G and absent 
from A have every appearance of genuineness: on the other, very many 
of the explanatory clauses in G are just such as might have been added 
by a glossator. Some of them are so long as to destroy the scale of the 
whole: a good instance is the section on Nabuchodonosor (G 47), where 
a quantity of matter from the Book of Judith is drafted into the text. 
Others are §§ 16, 17 on Caleb and Joab. 


[ 
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Further, there is at least one instance in which G presents a correct 
statement in place of a distinctly incorrect one, which is common to A 
and G? (though mutilated in the latter). This is in the paragraph on 
Ozias (G 29 A 26). 

Here A G? read: (Duo sunt Ozie, unus) qui ostendit manum (suam) 
continere arcam et aruit manus eius. 

G' has: unus est Ozias qui misit manum suam contenere arcam quia 
declinauerat illam uitulus et occidit illum deus quia laicus erat. 

Here G’ appears to be following the LXX of 1 Chron. xiii 9 («ai 
éLérewev "OL tiv xeipa airod rod xatacyeiv ti KiBordv 
6 pdoxos), and not 2 Sam. vi 6 (dr mepuéomacer x.t.d.). It is difficult to 
doubt that here at least the text of G is later than that of AG*. It has 
corrected an evident mistake: a mistake which oddly enough recurs in 
the mediaeval Greek Pa/aea (the counterpart of the Western Historia 
Scholastica): this, with a wonderful disregard of the written word, places 
the occurrence in the period of the Exodus, and allows Uzzah to escape 
with a withered hand (Vassiliev, Anecd. Graeco-Byz. p. 249). 

There are, however, cases in which it seems to me that A must have 
made corrections of its original. It has, I think, omitted, as being 
uncanonical, matter which G has retained. It has not eliminated 
everything of the kind, but only what was readily recognizable. This 
will appear in the course of the notes upon the text which, in order to 
avoid repetition, I will give in the next place. 

2. Votes on the text. 

§ 13 (A 10). Note that the name of the beggar in the parable (Lc. xvi) 
is given as Eleazar. 

§ 15 (A 13). G has a long insertion derived from 1 Chron. ii 42, 49, 
55, and ends the section with a sentence about the Three Hebrew 
Children, which is not at all relevant. 

§ 18 (A 15). Hoc in Iob... scriptum est. This is a reference to the 
LXX supplement to Job. 

§ 19 (A 16). Qui uiuum obruit Acicharonem. The source of this 
expression is evidently the N-text of Tobit (xiv 10), which has ovxi (av 
xarnvéxOn eis rhv yi»; whereas the ordinary LXX text has no suggestion 
of burying alive. 

§ 27 (A 25). Tercius est Ornias princeps demoniorum. This clause 
is ‘not in A, and must be derived, so far as I can see, from the Testament 
of Solomon, in which alone mention of a demon Ornias occurs. He 
plays a not unimportant part in that work’. 

§ 28 (peculiar to G). Tercius est Chusi pater Hesdrae prophetae 
maioris. Apparently here, and certainly in § 49 (A 45), Ezra, the author 


* (The attempt at emendation in the Phillipps MS is interesting, but probably does 
not supply the key.—H. A. W.] 


i 
; 
‘ 
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of the canonical Ezra, is distinguished from the sot-disant author of 
4 Esdras. Moreover, in both places this latter person is made to be 
the son of Chusi, in accordance with that text of 4 Esdr. i 11, which 
I have provisionally called the Spanish text (see Introd. to the Fourth 
- Book of Esdras: Bensly and James). Our document is thus a new 
accession to the scanty list of authorities which support that text. 
Further, in an important copy of 4 Esdras now at Leon, and as yet 
imperfectly known, there is a prologue which coincides in language with 
our tract. The passages of it known to me are as follows: 

Incipit premium prefatio in libro Esdre filius Chusi prophete. 

Hesdre filius Chusim hystorias librorum scribens.. . 

. .. de captiuitate. Sunt ferme inter ambos anni quinquaginta. 

It will be interesting to know what relation this preface may bear to 
our text. 

§ 32 (A 24). The third Sadoc, founder of the Sadducean sect; I am 
unable to point out the ultimate source of this assertion. 

§ 40 (A 39). The mention of Joachim, the Virgin’s father (and of 
Anna, in § 64), need not be derived immediately, but must come 
ultimately, from the Protevangelium. 

In § 42 (A 41) a mistake has been made somewhat like that in the 
case of Uzzah. A tells us ‘the fourth Ananias is in the Acts of the 
Apostles, the fifth is the disciple of the Lord, who baptized Paul, 
the sixth is in the Acts of the Apostles, who burst (qui crepuit).’ 
G corrects this, or at least gives a truer statement, making the fourth 
Ananias the husband of Sapphira, and the sixth the high priest who 
commanded Paul to be smitten. The misstatement in A may be 
merely due to a careless confusion between the fourth and sixth 
Ananias, or else the word crepuit may be a false reading for something 
like percussit'. 

§ 43 (A 42). The Azarias who officiated at the dedication of Solomon’s 
temple is derived from 1 Chron. vi ro. 

§ 45 (A 44). Matthieus (Matthias) is represented in A as the father of 
the ‘prophetess Johanna.’ This is corrected (as I think) by G to ‘ father 
of the prophet Jonah.’ 

In § 54 (A 50) is some confusion, and also some trace of uncanonical 
matter. G' gives the fifth Simon as Simon Magus, ‘the sixth the 
heretic, companion of Cleobius, the seventh the apostolic, companion 
of Cleophas (at Emmaus), the eighth Simon Zelotes, the ninth the 
tanner (of Acts x), the tenth the brother of the Lord, the eleventh 
Simon of Arimathea, who carried our Lord’s cross.’ 

A has ‘the fifth Simon the heretic, the sixth the disciple (the 


1 [I venture to suggest increpuit, the reference being, as in G, to the episode in 
Acts xxiii 2.—H, A, W.] 
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companion) of Cleophas, the seventh Simon Zelotes, the eighth the 
tanner, the ninth the brother of the Lord, the tenth of Arimathea.’ 

G? agrees exactly with A, but omits the ninth Simon. 

The difference between A (G*) and G' amounts to this, that the 
former omit and the latter retains (or inserts) the clause ‘v1 est 
hereticus collega Cleobii.’ There are two reasons which might lead 
to the omission of this. First, there is the similarity between the words 
collega Cleobii and collega Cleophae; and next, thi source of the clause 
is not Biblical, and is very likely uncanonical. Simon is coupled with 
Cleobius, and with him alone, in the Acts of Paul (in the letter of the 
Corinthian Church to Paul). In another series of passages, headed by 
a fragment of Hegesippus, Simon, Cleobius, and Dositheus form a trio 
closely connected with each other. 

The giving of the name Simon to the companion of Cleophas at 
Emmaus, if not unique, is very uncommon. He is more usually called 
Luke. It is quite possible that this whole clause may have grown out 
of a mistake. The name C/eodii was unknown, and was converted by 
a too ingenious scribe into the better-known C/eophae. 

The confusion of Simon of Cyrene with Joseph of Arimathea is one 
of those careless mistakes which G' might have been expected to set right. 

§ 58 (A 56). The identification of Tubal with the god Pluto (absent 
from A) is of a piece with a similar identification in § 66. The source 
of both may be some chronicle of the world. 

§ 59 (A 57). Seruch the wife of Japhet is new, so far as I can tell. 
The names given to this person in the Book of Jubilees, &c., are quite 
different, as we shall see. 

The Levite of Judges xvii, who became Micah’s priest, and the Levite 
of Judges xix are not the same person, though G confuses them. In the 
Bible neither has a name. In the chronicle of Pseudo-Philo the second 
of the two is called Beel, and his host Bethac. 

The identity of the third Seruch in G is very obscure. The text is 
‘1m est in Exodo quae legauit cum Salam filium Israhelitidis.’ The | 
nearest thing I can get to this is the incident in Lev. xxiv 10, 11, where 
the son of the Israelitess Shelomith (a\epeié) was stoned for cursing. 

The LXX has a clause which somewhat resembles our Latin: «at 
éuaxécavro év TH 6 ris “Iopandiridos Kal 6 avOpwmos 6 
The Latin is obviously corrupt. Can it be that it originally ran thus: 
‘qui iurgauit cum filio Salam(ith) Israhelitidis’? 

§ 65 (A 65). The second Abishag is the ‘little maid’ of 2 Kings v. 
The name is not elsewhere to be found, as I believe. It may very 
probably be due to the source which in § 66 assigns the name Meneria 
to the Shunammite (2 Kings iv), and in § 72 the name Phua to the 
woman of 2 Kings vi who devoured her child. 

VOL. IV. R 
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In § 66 ‘Meneria uxor Areze, quae genuit Trispon’ (Trispon being 
equated with Neptune) is one of the puzzles of the piece. A comparison 
with § 58 suggests that she must belong to the antediluvian period, and 
this gives me confidence in identifying Areze with Jared. In the Book 
of Jubilees, and other such documents, I do not find anything like the 
name Meneria given to Jared’s wife (who is usually called Baracha), nor 
any explanation of Trispon. The son of Jared was, of course, Enoch ; 
but neither Enoch nor any other name in the patriarchal genealogies can 
be twisted into a resemblance to Trispon. The equation Trispon = 
Triton = Oannes = Enoch is desperate. 

In § 69 (A 54) G, but not A, gives the names of the elders who 
accused Susanna as Theostes and Simeon. A, in a supplementary note, 
calls them Celcias and Sedecias, approaching in this to the Jewish 
tradition (known to Origen), which identifies them with the false 
prophets Ahab the son of Kolaiah and Zedekiah the son of Maaseiah 
(Jer. xxix 21). A Syriac text calls them Amid and Abid. 

In § 73 (not in A) Multha (Milcah) is the daughter of Job by Dinah, 
daughter of Jacob. The Pseudo-Philo makes Dinah Job’s only wife. 
The Targum calls her his first wife, the Testament of Job his second. 
In the Pseudo-Philo the names of the daughters are given as Meru, 
Litaz, Zeli. 

§ 74 (A 52) is peculiar. It speaks in the first place of Tomyris, who 
is not mentioned in any Biblical (or apocryphal) book; and then of 
Thamyris, who occurs only in the Acts of Paul (and Thecla). The 
second clause is absent from A. 

It will be noted that G gives us here and in § 54 two allusions fairly 
assignable to the Acts of Paul, and that A gives neither. It will also 
be remembered that A omits (or does not give) several of the more 
distinctly apocryphal details (Ornias, Meneria, Phua): others (Abissaac, 
Seruc) it does give. 

3. Additions in A. 

The Albi manuscript adds to the Zxfositio Patrum a few detailed 
notes on the identity of some scriptural personages. These are obscurely 
written and obscurely expressed, but they have some points of interest. 

(a) ‘The name of the woman with the issue of blood is Beronice.’ 
This is in agreement with the Gesta Pilati. 

(4) ‘The name of the rich man at whose gate Eleazar (Lazarus) lay is 
Do...re(?) This you will find in Josypus.’ 

Harnack has shown that the traditional name, sometimes corrupted 
to Ninive (and occurring in the Sahidic and Old Latin Versions), is 
properly Phinees. Priscillian confirms this (Tract. ix p. 91 ‘et Finees 
inmisericordis diuitis gehennae ignis habitaculum repperitur’). 

Whatever the name in the Albi MS may be it certainly is not Phinees. 
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I would hazard a guess that it may have been Domires. The Codlectanea 
Bedae, remembering the thirst of the rich man in Hell, calls him 
Tantalus. 

The reference to Josephus (whether the historian be meant, or the 
author of the Hypomnesticon) is without justification. 

(c) Of the names of the Elders who accused Susanna enough has 
been said already. 

(d) ‘The name of Lot’s wife is Melusade.’ This is amusing enough: 
it explains a riddle in the Coena Cypriani. In that curious work the 
following clauses occur : 

Salem misit Molessadon 

Salpam (sustulit) Molessadon 
Molessadon salem misit 
(Procedit) in stupido Molessadon. 

It has been usual to identify Molessadon with Melzar the eunuch of 
Dan. 1. This, however, cannot be right, for Melzar appears twice in 
the Coena under his proper Greek designation of Amelsad. Rabanus 
Maurus, in his expurgated edition of the Coena, retains Melzar, calling 
him Malassar, but expels Molessadon. We now see from the Albi MS 
that Molessadon is Lot’s wife; and this explains why Molessadon has 
so much to do with salt and also with the sa/pa, whose name suggests 
salt. The source of the name is yet to be found. It is not the 
chronicle of Pseudo-Philo, the /udi/ees, or the book Yaschar. I have 
searched the Onomastica in vain. The only name given by Jewish 
tradition to Lot’s wife is Edith! (Fabr. Cod. Pseud. V. T. 1. 432). 

(e) ‘The thieves of the crucifixion, one Ioaras, the other Gamatras.’ 
This agrees with various Old Latin glosses: e.g. Cod. Colbertinus gives 
Zoathan and Cammatha, and Cod. Rehdigeranus Joathas and Maggatras. 
The Collectanea Bedae has Matha and Joca. The dialogue of Adrian 
and Ritheus (Kemble, Salomon and Saturn, p. 213) Jonathas and 
Gomatras. 

(/) ‘The wife of Noah was named Set (?) The wife of Shem Nora, 
the wife of Ham Sare, the wife of Japhet Serac.’ 

In the Book of Jubilees Noah’s wife is Emzarah, Shem’s is Sedukatelbab, 
Ham’s Neelata-Mek, Japhet’s Adalenses. 

Eutychius gives the four names as Haical, Salit, Nahlat, Arisisah. 

Epiphanius (Haer. xxvi) gives a tradition that Noah’s wife was Noria. 

In the prose Anglo-Saxon Salomon and Saturn (Kemble, p. 105) we 
have for Noah’s wife Dalila, for Shem’s Jaitarecta, and for Ham’s 
Catafluvia: and, as alternatives, Olla, Ollina, Ollibana. Shem’s wife 
has slipped out. 

In the Master of Oxford’s Catechism (/.c. p. 218) practically the same 
names are given, viz.: Dalida (Noah), Cateslinna (Shem), Laterecta 
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(Ham), Aurca (Japhet): with the alternatives Ollia, Olina, Olybana, for 
the last three. 

In the Anglo-Saxon Heptateuch (Cotton Claudius, B iv) a note on one 
of the pictures on f. 14 gives Noah’s wife Phiapphara, Shem’s wife Parsia, 
Ham’s wife Cataphua, Japhet’s wife Fura. 

An illustrated Genesis of the thirteenth century (Brit. Mus. Egerton, 
1894) assigns the name Puarphara to Noah’s wife. 

(g) The last note is much disordered. Its general purport seems to 
be the interpretation of some of the names given above. 

I explain the presence of the words ‘Sabba dies’ by the fact that 
Sabbethe or Sambethe was a traditional name for the Sibyl who was 
Noah’s daughter-in-law. 

For the rest, the writer seems to say that save may mean in Hebrew 
sun and also moon. DN means sun, M7’ moon. 

On ‘samma iurabat septe{m) celi’ be it noted that yaw stands for 
swearing and also for seven, and that Dow is heaven. 

Our author perhaps wished to tell us that sada (the name of one of 
Noah’s daughters-in-law) meant the sadbath day and also swearing and 
seven, and that samma meant heaven. If so, he has not succeeded 
very well. 


M. R. James. 
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THE GREEK TRANSLATORS OF JEREMIAH. 


In this note I shall attempt to show (1) that the Greek version of the 
book of Jeremiah falls into two nearly equal portions, which have been 
rendered by different translators, possibly from two separate collections 
of prophecies : (2) that the hand of the translator of the second portion 
is to be traced in the first part of the book of Baruch: (3) that the first 
portion of the Greek Jeremiah has a close affinity with the Greek versions 
of Ezekiel and the minor Prophets, whereas the Greek Isaiah stands 
outside the group thus formed. 


(1) THe TRANSLATORS OF JEREMIAH. 


In attempting to prove a plurality of translators in any book or group 
of books in the LXX, there are two facts in particular which one must 
bear in mind. The first is that the translators did not, for the most 
part, rigidly render each Hebrew word by a single Greek equivalent. 
The rendering varies in the same book and in the same context’. 
Indeed, in the Pentateuch, variety of rendering in the same context 
seems to be the rule with the translators, who sought thereby to avoid 
the monotony of the Hebrew*. The second fact to be taken into 
account is the corrupt state of the text, due to the mixture of several 
types of text, and particularly to the intrusion into the LXX of the 
renderings of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion from the parallel 
columns in Origen’s Hexapla. If, however, after making due allowance 
for these two facts, we find that the same Hebrew word is rendered 
with fair consistency in one way in one part of a book, and in another 
way in another part, we are justified in inferring a change of translators. 
And this is what we find in the Greek Jeremiah. 

The indications that more than one hand was employed in the 
rendering of this book into Greek have not escaped notice*. But 


1 Swete, Introd. to O. T. p. 317. 

2 Thiersch, De Pentateuchi Vers, Alex. libri tres, pp. 52 ff. His list of examples 
might easily be increased. They cannot, I think, be entirely accounted for by 
Hexaplaric influence. 


3 See e. g. Streane, The double text of Jeremiah, p. 1 and passim ; Workman, The 
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the commentators appear to consider that this variety of rendering is 
spread over the whole translation, and have failed, so far as I am 
aware, to observe that the change in style and vocabulary takes place 
at a definite point in the middle of the book. I find that the two 
portions of the translation are composed of chaps. i-xxviii (according to 
the Greek arrangement of chapters) and chaps. xxix-li, which I shall 
call respectively Jeremiah a and Jeremiah 8. The final chapter lii forms 
an appendix and the Greek is probably by a third hand (y): of this 
I will speak later. It will be worth while to indicate by a rough plan 
the portions into which the Greek translation falls and the different 
arrangement of matter in the Greek and in the Hebrew. 


Greek. Hebrew. 
a, (1) i-xxv 13 Prophecies mostly of an early i-xxv 14=a(1)of Greek 
date, forming the oldest nucleus (i-xx): 
prophecies of various dates against kings 
of Judah and false prophets (xxi-xxv 13). 
(2) xxv 14-xxviii. Against Elam, Egypt, xxv 15-xlv = 8 (2) of 
Babylon Greek 
B. (1) xxix—xxxi. Philistines, Edom, Ammon, 
Kedar, Damascus, Moab 
(2) xxxii-li, Summary list of the nations xlvi-li =a (2), 8 (1) of 
y to whom ‘the cup of fury’ is to be sent. Greek, the prophecies 
Prophecies mostly of the period preced- being in this order: 
ing the taking of Jerusalem intermixed Egypt, Philistines, 
with history of the same period. Sup- Moab,Ammon,Edom, 
plementary prophecy to Baruch (li). Damascus, Kedar and 
Hazor, Elam, Babylon 
y. lii Historical Appendix (=2 Kings xxiv, lii=y of the Greek. 
xxv) 
It will be seen that, in regard to structure, the difference between the 
Greek and Hebrew texts consists in the position assigned to the group 
of prophecies against the foreign nations, and the arrangement of these 
prophecies among themselves. In the Greek they are placed in the 
middle of the book, immediately after the words in xxv 13, ‘And I will 
bring on that land [Babylon] all my words which I have pronounced 


text of Jeremiah, p. xxvii ‘ Although in general this book is characterized by great 
consistency in the use of many specific terms, yet sufficient irregularity appears in 
| certain portions of it to justify the supposition that several persons were employed 
in making the Greek version’ ; Kneucker, Das Buch Baruch, p. 83 (note), remarks 
that the Greek of Jeremiah ‘appears to be translated by at least two hands’ ; 
Scholz, Der masoret. Text u. die LXX Ueberseteung des Buches Jeremias, p. 14, gives 
a useful list of examples; Frankl, Studien iiber die Septuaginta u. Peschito eu 
Jeremia, pp. 5 ff. 
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against it, even all that is written in this book’; in the Hebrew they 
are relegated to the end of the book, being followed only by the 
historical appendix. In the Greek they appear to be arranged accord- 
ing to no system; in the Hebrew they are arranged in an orderly 
geographical sequence, beginning with Egypt and continuing eastwards 
to Babylon. There are, of course, also considerable differences of text 
between the Greek and Hebrew books, the Greek text being much the 
shorter of the two; into these differences I do not propose to enter. 

As regards the divisions into which the Greek translation falls, it may 
be noted at once that the break does not come at the point (xxv 13) 
where the Hebrew and Greek arrangement of chapters diverges, but 
rather later. ‘Jeremiah a’ includes a small group of three prophecies 
against foreign nations. 

In the following table I give the renderings of various Hebrew words 
and phrases in the two parts of the translation, placing first those which 
most clearly indicate the point where the break comes. Some of the 
instances are selected from the list of Hebrew expressions characteristic of 
Jeremiah given by Dr. Driver’. I have placed in square brackets those 
passages where an a rendering occurs also in the 8 portion or vice versa, 
and have generally noted the renderings of the Hebrew word in the 
other prophetical books of the LXX. The references, where it seemed 
necessary to give them, are to the chapters and verses of the Greek text 
as edited by Dr. Swete. 


TABLE I. 


Hebrew Jeremiah a (i-xxviii) Jeremiah (xxix-li) 
about 60 times in chaps. passim about 70 
ii-xxviii times (xxx 1-li 34) 
[Also xxix 1, 8, 13 AQ] tdSe elmev K. xxix 
So Is. Ez. Min. 13 B 


In chap. xxix we thus get a combination of the a and 8 renderings, 
and two instances of the a rendering. It might be thought from this 
instance that we should place the break in the middle of chap. xxix. 
Other usages, however, go to show that no part of that chapter belonged 
to the a portion. A certain amount of mixture of the two vocabularies 
is seen in the three opening chapters (xxix-xxxi) of the 8 portion. Apart 
from these passages in chap. xxix, é3e does not occur in Jer. 8, except 
as an equivalent for the similar-sounding WM (xxxi 33 aide, xxxii 16 
oie), where the Greek may be a corruption of an original transliteration 
aidad, 


1 Introd. to O. T2 pp. 257 ff. 
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Hebrew Jeremiah a (i-xxviii) Jeremiah B (xxix-li) 
2. ‘to make de- rtdovew eis dpanopdv eis 
solate’ a&Barov 


(mw) ow téooew times ii 15-xix 8 [rBévar, OCCUT 
Ez.” Min."* (not Is. thus) in both groups] 
(nonw) new ddanopds 18 times ix 11- GBaros (-ov) 13 times 
xxviii 62 xxix 14-li 22 
Ez.” Min.” (not Is.) 

The word d8aros occurs four times in a, but always as an adj. with y7 
or €pnyos; in 8 (except in two passages) it is used almost as an abstract 
noun. Cf. the verb dSaroiy xxix 21. 

(VY) «PRD Ba 7d ph Gwdpxew vii 32 evoiodvrwv xxxi 


‘without (rémov) xxvi 19 9 A evorxos 
(inhabit- kat pi) xxviii of B is a cor- 
ant)’ 29 ruption) xxxiii 9 


A (amd B) li 2 
AQ* (ard évoixav 
B) 
mapa ph iv 7 xli 22 
15,ix10ff.= [mapa rd pi xl 
0) 10, 12] 
cf. Zeph. iii 6 mapa 1d pndéva 
tm. pndé 
Under this head it may be noted that the verbs imdpyew and cvoueiv 
are confined respectively to Jer. a and Jer. 8. 
éwdpxew iv 14, V 13, Vii 32, évotxeiv xxix 2 A, 19, 
Xxvi 19, Xxvii 20 XXX I, xxxi g A, 
xxxili 9 A, xxxiv 9, 
xxxviii 24, xlix 17, 


liz A,8 NA 
4- hi. dvdw mip xai xarapdyeras Katow mip kai xarap. 
(era) xvii 27, xxi 14, xxx 16 
xxvii 32 
dvdrrew also in chaps. ix, xi,  xalewrendersdifferent 
xxi, xxvii [xxxi 9 A] Hebrew words in 
Lam. Ez. Min. a and in B 
5. mpd ii 30, v 3, xxxix 
vii 28, xvii 23 33, xlii 13 
Zeph.? 
6. NBT (chaps. iii, vi, xv, tatpedew* (chaps. 
xvii, xix, xxviii) xxxvii, xl). [Also 
Lam. Min. XXViii 9 larpetoapev 


Kal ode 


| 


10. 333 


11. hi. 


12. ‘hissoul shall 
be for a 


(be) 
13. TW 
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Jeremiah a (i-xxviii) Jeremiah B (xxix-li) 
xatpds” (from ii 27 to xxviii xpévos xxix 8, xxxvii 


18) 7, xxxviii 1 (xlv 28 
=nY) 
(vii 12, xvii 6, xatadvew (chaps. 
xxiii 6, xxviii 13) Xxix, XXX, Xxxii) 
(chaps. x, xxiii, xxvii) 
? tpiBos ix 10 xxix 20, xxxii 16 
xl 12 


katd\vots Xxix 21 


véros xiii 19 ai mpds vor.), vdyeB xxxix 44=xl 


xvii 26 13 v.) 
mapopyilew vii 18f., viii 19, mxpatvew xxxix 32 B, 
xi 17, xxv 6 xl 9, xliv 15 
Ez.° Min.° Tapamixpaivewy Xxxix 
29, 32 SA 
xxi 9 xlv 2, xlvi 
(cf. eis mpovopny xxvii 10) 18, li 35 


iv 13 (oval xxix 11, xxx 
Gre 20 is, ix 3, XXxi (oval émt 
19, X 20 (éradaurépnoer, N. Gre Sdero), 15, 


&dero; a doublet), xii 12 18, 20, xxxviii 2 
(xxviii 48 Q™s) Verb only elsewhere 

Min.’ in Job and Prov. 

? whjooew xxx 6 Q 


[6rcOpever, éfodepedew are used in both parts to 
render this word, 6A. in v. 6, xxxii 22, é€oA. in 
xxviii 53, 55, xxix 4] 

tahaitwpia (iv 20=72v’), vi SdeOpos xxxi 3, 8 (iféet 
7, 26 (j€e rad.), xv 8, xx &.), 32 
8, xxviii 35, 56 

Ez.’ Min’ 
xapé xv 16, xvig, xxv 10 xappoodin (xappory) 
xxxi 33 
Q), xxviii 13 Q 
(-pown Br), xl 11 
(-pon A) 


In the following instances the distinction between the two portions 
of the book is not quite so well marked. We here find one of two 
renderings confined to the a or 8 portion, while the second is represented 


throughout the book; and again we have some peculiar rendering, almost 


7. ny 
8. 
| 
| 
| 
= 
14. ANDY 
new} 


ase 
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if not quite unique in the LXX, confined to the chapters xxix-xxxviii, 
while the a rendering reappears towards the end of the 8 portion. 


Hebrew 
15. 


16. Various 


17. ‘my servants’ 
(the prophets : 


18. usu. 


usu. 


Ig. 


20. 


21. 127 


Jeremiah a 
Bpaxiwv 

xvii 5, xxi 25, xxviii 14 
[xxxix 17, 21] 


StackopmiLer 
(from ix 16 to xxviii 23) 
pou 
vii 25, Xxv 4, xxvi 26 (3. pov 
Ez.° Min.° Is, (last part) 


éxSixetv only in a 16 times 
(v 9-xxviii 52) 

Min.” 
éxSixnors only in a 12 times 
Min.® 
in both parts, 

Ez. Min. 
i8od émdyw v 15, vi 19, 
xi 11, xix 3, 15 [li 35] 


Odvaros xiv 12, xxi 6, 7, xxiv 
10 [xli 17, li 13 A] 


Jeremiah B 

émixerpov (= ‘arm’) 
Xxxi 25, Xxxiv 4 
(Bpax. Q) 

The Lexicons 
(Schleusner excep- 
ted) only quote the 
plural, meaning 
‘wages.’ In the 
only other pas- 
sage where the 
word occurs in the 
LXX (2 Macc. xv 
33 Ta émixetpa Tis 
dvoias) the context 
makes it probable 
that the meaning 
intended is ‘arm’ 
(Vulg. manum) 

[Stacmeipew in both 
parts] 

maisés pou [xxvi 28 
mais pov |xxxiii 
5, xlii 15 Bx (dovd. 
AQ) li 4 (Sova. A) 

Bar.° Is. (i-lii) pass. 
not in Ez. Min. 

throughout the 
book, 9 times in 
each part] 

Ez.‘ Min.’ 

8 times 
(chaps. xxxiii—xliv) 
not in Ez. Min. 

xlii 17, xlvi 16 

Bod d&yw xxxviii 8 

xxxix 36 
paxaipg ai 
Kal év dx.) 


| 
| 
i 
j 
| 
| 
‘ 
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22. 127 pi.(axw) [Aadetvthroughout the book] 


23. DM) ni. peravoev iv 28, viii 6, xviii 
8, 10 [xxxviii 19] 
Min. 
24. tAngoiov 13 times in chaps. v— 


xxvi [xxxviii 34 A = me. 
xli 15, 17, xliii 16] 


_ Is. Ez. Min, &c. 
25. passim in both 
parts] 
26, jynd [iva in both parts] 
27. bad [70d in both parts] 
28. Anarthrous infinitive rare: 
‘ inf, with rod usual. 
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Jeremiah B 
Only else thus in 
Bar. ii 25 év Awo 
rai ev foudaig év 
ar. 
xpnparitew (of utter- 
ances of God and 
of His prophets) 
xxxii 16 xxxiii 
2 bis, xxxvi 23, 
xxxvii 2, xliii 2 
AQms (Aad. By), 
4 AQ (Aad. Br) 
(amd) xxxiii 
3, 13, 19, XXxxviii 
15 (én) B* (napa- 
edn al.) 
emt) 
SA) xlix 10. Verb 
used four times in 
the 8 portion 
mokitns (=‘fellow- 
citizen’) xxxvi 23, 
Xxxviii 34 
Only else in Prov.* 
(‘ Mid- 
rashic,’Streane) [vi 
13], xxxiii 7, 8, 11, 
16, xxxiv 7, XXXV 
I, xxxvi 1, 8 
Only else in Zech." 
mpds 76 only in xxxiv 
12, xxxix 29, 35, 
xliii 25 
mpds Td pH only in 
xxxix 40, xli 9, xlii 
8 f, 14, xlv 26, 
xlix 13, li 5, 7 
Anarthrous inf. com- 
mon, but inf. with 
rod is also used, 
esp. from chap. 
xxxix onwards. 


| 
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This list of instances may be considered needlessly long; it might 
easily be increased. A glance at any part of the Oxford Concordance 
will show numerous examples of words which are represented only up to 
the end of the twenty-eighth chapter, and of others which only make 
their appearance after that point’. There is not, indeed, as we have 
seen, quite the same uniformity of rendering in the 8 portion as there 
is in the a portion. But I think it will be admitted that it has been 
established beyond a doubt that that point marks the end of one trans- 
lator’s work and the beginning of the work of a second. 

The only other explanation which might conceivably account for the 
facts is that of Hexaplaric influence. The words used in Jer. a 
generally have some Hexaplaric support, whereas those in Jer. 8 do 
not. It might be argued that, owing to the different arrangement of 
chapters in the Greek and the Hebrew, the Greek text had been revised 
or corrupted up to a certain point only by the Hexapla, and that the 
Hexaplaric rendering, at first written in the margin, had then ousted 
the original Septuagint rendering. But, as we have seen, the point 
where the vocabulary alters is not the point where the Greek and 
Hebrew arrangement of chapters diverges. Nor is it at all probable 
that, if such a revision or corruption took place, the Hexaplaric readings 
should have so entirely superseded the original text. That the influence 
of the Hexapla will not account for the facts may, I think, be shown 
by a single instance. Aquila renders ny by xa:pds in the first half of the 
book, but at xxxvii 7 he with Symmachus agrees with the LXX in reading 
xpévos. Such an alteration in a translator who is usually consistent can 
only be due to his following his LXX text, which therefore presumably 
contained the same double vocabulary which we find in our text. 
Moreover, the difference in the vocabulary of the two parts existed in the 
Greek text from which the Old Latin version was made. That version, 
for instance, has ‘ Haec dicit Dominus’ in the earlier chapters, ‘Sic 
dicit Dominus’ in the later (cf. Tyconius, Ru/es, ed. Burkitt, p. 49 
with p. 53). 

If it is granted, then, that the evidence clearly points to the Greek 
Jeremiah being the work of at least two translators, we may go on to inquire 
whether any reason can be traced to account for this division of labour. 
Do the translations fornfparts of a single undertaking, or are they quite 
independent renderings, possibly separated by some distance of time, 
and afterwards welded into a single whole? Was the Hebrew Jeremiah, 

+ Among the a words may be noted doeBeiv* and doéBaa’, d:apbeipev and 
and dompacrés', xaxia'®, xaxowneiv®, kaxwors*, 
copds’, doei7. Of B words attention may be called to dmorAaiecOa: 
dmorpéxew* (xli-xlvii), yévos®, (a*), Svvards* (from xxxix), 
(from xlv = Ww, elsewhere rendered dpxow), xada* (from xxxix), 
(xxx-xxxix). 
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for the purposes of translation, divided more or less at haphazard into 
two nearly equal parts, which were then assigned to different translators ? 
In favour of a haphazard division may be urged the parallel case of the 
LXX of Ezekiel. Since I first became aware of the distinction between 
the two portions of the Greek Jeremiah, further investigation has 
revealed the interesting fact that the LXX of Ezekiel also is not homo- 
geneous. Here again the hand of a second translator makes its appear- 
ance half-way through the book, in the middle of the long prophecy 
against Tyre. This second hand begins at Ezek. xxviii 1 and continues 
to the end of Ezek. xxxix, where the first hand apparently resumes the 
task. The proofs of this statement must be reserved till later. It is 
sufficient to note here the remarkable fact that a break occurs at almost 
the same point in the Greek versions of each of these two prophetical 
books. The facts are, however, not quite identical in the two cases. 
In Jeremiah the work of the first translator seems to represent a distinct 
whole ; he ends with the denunciation of Babylon, a section which, 
when the chapters came to be rearranged (as I believe they were) by 
the Massoretes, was still kept as the most suitable conclusion for the 
whole book. There are, as we shall see, other phenomena to be 
accounted for here, and it may be argued that the division in this case 
was not merely an arrangement made for convenience and expedition 
in translation, but that we have in the LXX of Jeremiah a testimony to 
at least two collections of his prophecies. 

I have suggested that the evidence points to the existence of at /east two 
collections of prophecies of Jeremiah. For the portion which I have 
called Jeremiah 8 almost certainly embraces more than one collection 
of Hebrew matter, and it is just possible that some of these smaller 
collections had been rendered into Greek independently, and that these 
- earlier renderings were made use of by the redactor of the whole Greek 
collection ‘Jeremiah 8.’ Roughly speaking, the subdivisions of 
Jeremiah 8 may be said to be (1) xxix—xxxi, (2) xxxii—xxxviii, (3) xxxix- 
li. (1) is the second group of prophecies against foreign nations. This 
group forms a kind of link between the two collections. While there is 
a general agreement with the 8 vocabulary, many of the words charac- 
teristic of the a portion also reappear. But it may be noted that the 
use of these words is often differentiated in some way from their use in 
a, as if the translator of chapters xxix—xxxi had read the existing render- 
ing of the first twenty-eight chapters, and had imitated its vocabulary. 
An instance of this is the use of the word *irapia ' (xxix 17 irapia xapdias, 
XxX 4 Ouyarep irapias), which is confined in the LXX to these chapters. 
The word “*irayés, as the rendering of “128, is confined in the LXX 


1 T use an asterisk to denote that a word occurs in the LXX only in the passages 
referred to. 
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to Jeremiah a (vi 23, xxvii 42). The substantive is due to imitation of 
Jeremiah a: it does not appear to be due to identity of translator, 
because the equivalent in a for 33%, rendered (@vyarep) irapias in xxx 4, 
is (viol) deornxdres (iii 14) Or émorpéporres (iii 22). Other instances of a 
words occurring in 8 (1) are *duqodov (xvii 27, xxx 27), *ovpway (xxii 19, 
xxix 21, xxxi 33), tpuwadid (a* and, representing another Hebrew word, 
xxix 17). But I cannot claim to have satisfactorily worked out the 
divisions of the second half of Jeremiah in the Greek, if such exist : and 
it is possible to carry such arguments from style too far. The two 
main divisions of the book are well marked, and a certain amount of 
mixture of the two styles was inevitable when they came to be welded 
together, and the difference of the styles was noted by redactors or 
scribes. 

Turning to the question of the priority of the Hebrew or Greek text 
in the position and arrangement of the ‘foreign nations,’ I would call 
attention to certain introductory clauses and editorial notes occurring 
in the Massoretic text (and partially in the LXX), which, I believe, find 
their true explanation in the arrangement of chapters in the Greek text. 
These are as follows :— 

Hebrew Greek 
xlvi 1. The word of the Lord which came to xxv 14 

Jeremiah the prophet concerning the nations. 

Of Egypt: concerning the army of Pharaoh- xxvi 2 

neco, &c. 

13. The word that the Lord spake to J. xxvi 13 

the prophet, how that Neb. king of Bab. 

should come and smite the land of Egypt. 

xlvii 1. The word of the Lord that came to J. xxix 1 (beginning of 
the prophet concerning the Philistines, before Jer. 8) 
that Pharaoh smote Gaza. AodvAous 

xlviii 1. Of Moab. xxxi I 

47. Thus far is the judgement of Moab. (not in the Greek: 
Moab is the last of 
the nations in the 


xlix 1. Of the children of Ammon. 
7. Of Edom. 

23. Of Damascus. 

28. Of Kedar and of the kingdoms of 
Hazor which Neb. king of Bab. smote. 

34. The word of the Lord that came to J. 
the prophet concerning Elam in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Zedekiah king of Judah. 


LXX) 

} XXX I 

xxix 8 

j XXx I2 

xxx 6 

. 
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Hebrew 
11. The word that the Lord spake con- xxvii1 

cerning Babylon, concerning the land of the 

Chaldaeans, by J. the prophet. 

li 64. Thus far are the words of Jeremiah. (clause not in the 

Greek; end of 
Jeremiah a) 

The points to which I would call attention are (1) that the introduc- 
tory clause, ‘The word of the Lord which came’ or ‘the word that 
the Lord spake’ is only found in the case of the three prophecies (Elam, 
Egypt, Babylon), which belong to Jeremiah a, and (in the Hebrew, but 
not in the LXX) in the section concerning the Philistines which opens 
Jeremiah 8: (2) that the two glosses in the M. T., no doubt emanating 
from the same hand, which indicate the end of the judgement of Moab 
and the end of the words of Jeremiah, coincide in the Greek with the 
close of the second group of foreign nations, and with the close of 
Jeremiah a respectively. The inference to be drawn from this is that 
the section-headings came into existence when the chapters were 
arranged as in the LXX, and that the LXX arrangement, explaining, as 
it does, these short prologues and epilogues, is older than the arrange- 
ment of the M. T. 

It is somewhat remarkable that at the very point in the Greek, at the 
close of the denunciation of Babylon, where we have found that the 
vocabulary alters, the M.T. appends the words, ‘And they shall be 
weary. Thus far are the words of Jeremiah.’ It is true that in the 
M. T. the denunciation of Babylon is placed practically at the close of 
the whole book, being followed only by the historical appendix (chap. 
lii), which appears to be taken from the end of the second book of 
Kings. The note would therefore appear to stand in an appropriate 
place in the M. T., and to indicate that, in the opinion of the editor or 
redactor who added it, this historical appendix was no part of the work 
of Jeremiah (Streane, Camb. Bible: Payne Smith, Speaker's Commentary). 
The words ‘And they shall be weary’ are out of place here, but they 
occur just before in verse 58 ; this would seem to show that at one time 
the note occurred after verse 58, and that the brief notice of the send- 
ing of the book of ‘ the words that are written concerning Babylon’ to 
that city, and the symbolical sinking of it in the river Euphrates was, 
along with chapter lii, excluded by the editor from the writings properly 
belonging to Jeremiah (see Streane, Double text, p. 305: Driver, Jntro- 
duction’, p. 252). But the scholion must be considered together with 
the only other note of the kind which we find in the whole book, 
namely that occurring in the M. T. at the end of chap. xlviii Heb. 
(xxxi Greek) ‘Thus far is the judgement of Moab.’ There is no 


Greek 
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particular reason in the M.T. why the close of the prophecy against 
Moab, which there stands third among the prophecies against the 
nations, should be so carefully marked. But, as we have seen, in the 
Greek Moab is the last of the nations. Since, then, we have found that 
the subscription to the Moab prophecy is more intelligible with the 
LXX order of chapters, I venture to think that the explanation of the 
similar note at the end of the Babylon prophecy is also to be sought in 
the LXX. 

The theory, then, which I would tentatively suggest to account for the 
facts is as follows.. In the third century B.c. the prophecies of Jeremiah 
had been collected into two main groups. The first of these (i-xxviii in 
the Greek) comprised prophecies mostly of an early date, to which had 
been appended the prophecies directed against the three world-powers 
Elam, Egypt, and Babylon. The second (xxxii-li in the Greek) contained 
the prophecies and historical narratives for the most part belonging to 
the latter part of Jeremiah’s life, and referring to the capture and the 
events preceding the capture of Jerusalem. The second collection 
was specially connected with Baruch ; it closed with the brief prophecy 
addressed to him, and the older portion of the book of Baruch was 
attached to it by way of appendix. The prophecies against the lesser 
nations probably at first circulated separately, and were afterwards 
grouped together without regard to systematic arrangement and prefixed 
to the second collection. When the Greek translation of the prophetical 
books was undertaken, at Alexandria, probably in the second century B.c., 
these two main collections had not yet become united. The two Hebrew 
collections were rendered by different translators. These translations 
may have been made at the same time as parts of a single undertaking, 
or possibly the second translation may have been made at a slightly 
later date than the first. But it is not necessary to suppose that the 
Greek Jeremiah was ever in circulation in the form of two distinct 
books. The second translator’s work would probably, as soon as it 
was made, be attached to the other portion. The second collection 
was rendered from a text considerably shorter than the Massoretic 
text’ by an unskilled translator*, employing a peculiar phraseology, 
which is illustrated most often (where any Biblical illustration is found 
at all) by the sapiential and other late books of the LXX. In the 
second group of foreign nations (xxix-xxxi) he seems to have had before 
him a Greek translation made by some one who was acquainted with the 
first collection (i-xxviii), and to have incorporated it with slight altera- 
tion in his own work. The note ‘hitherto are the words of Jeremiah’ 


! The divergences between Hebrew and Greek are most marked in the second 
half of Jeremiah, especially in chaps, xxxiv-xxxvi (Streane, Double text, p. 194). 
2 Streane, ibid. p. 211. 
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was added at the end of the first Hebrew collection whilst it still 
circulated as a separate book, and a similar note was appended at the 
end of the group of prophecies against the lesser nations. When 
the collections were fused together, these notes remained in some 
copies of the Hebrew text. The Massoretes, finding the first of these 
glosses standing in the middle of the book, naturally supposed that 
there had been a disarrangement of subject-matter and transported the 
denunciation of Babylon to the close of the whole book. This carried 
with it the rest of the prophecies on foreign nations, and the opportunity 
was at the same time taken to rearrange these in a more systematic 
order. 

I am aware that the latter part of this theory, as regards the editorial 
note in chap. xxviii (li), is open to objection, but some such theory is 
required to account for the facts. My proposed solution explains the 
somewhat singular fact that a fresh translator begins at the very point 
where a note in the M. T. states that the prophecy ends, and it offers an 
explanation of the relegation of the ‘foreign nations’ to the end of the 
book in the M.T. It does not, it is true, carry us back to the earliest 
collections of Jeremiah’s prophecies. The prophecy on Babylon, which 
closes the first collection, was, according to all recent critics, not the 
work of Jeremiah (see e.g. Driver, Jntroduction*, pp. 250 ff.). It may be 
noticed that each group has its appropriate conclusion. The first ended 
with the anathema upon Babylon and the story of the symbolical act by 
which its doom was foretold. The second ended with the prophecy to 
Baruch, the scribe and reputed literary executor of the prophet. 

The theory that our book of Jeremiah is a compilation from older 
collections is no new one. The opening verses of the book, as 
commentators point out, bear witness to its gradual growth. ‘The 
words of Jeremiah . . . to whom the word of the Lord came in the 
days of Josiah the son of Amon, king of Judah, in the thirteenth year 
of his reign. It came also in the days of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, 
king of Judah, unto the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah the son of 
Josiah, king of Judah ; unto the carrying away of Jerusalem captive in 
the fifth month’ (i 1-3). The third verse or the last part of it may have 
been added when the two main collections were united’. Dr. Driver 
says ‘the large amount of variation between the LXX and the Massoretic 
text may be most readily explained by the supposition that in some cases 
Jeremiah’s writings were in circulation for a while as single prophecies, or 
small groups of prophecies, in which variations might more easily arise 
than after they were collected into a volume’ (Jfrod. 254 f.). 

Nor is the theory of two (or three) main collections entirely new, 


* Bertholdt regards the verses as introductory to the first twenty-four chapters 
only. But verse’3 b finds its explanation in xlvi 2, lii 5, 12. 
VOL. IV. Ss 
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though the passages which have been adduced from Josephus and 
Rabbinical writings to support it are of very doubtful validity. 

Already in the eighteenth century J. G. Eichhorn had been led by the 
differences between the arrangement of chapters in the Hebrew and 
the LXX to maintain that the prophecies of Jeremiah were divided 
into two books. These consisted, according to Eichhorn, of (1) chaps. 
i-xxiv (of the Greek) followed by the ‘foreign nations’ group and 
(2) chaps. xxxii-li: he thus included the whole of the ‘foreign nations’ 
group in the first book’. Eichhorn’s theory was followed in the main by 
Bertholdt®. The latter critic writes (op. cit. pp. 1457 f.) ‘ There are some 
very clear traces to hand that before the bringing together and edit- 
ing of the present book of Jeremiah three separate collections of these 
were already in existence, and that by the conglomeration (Zusammen- 
Siigung) of these with the addition of a few separate pieces the present 
book has arisen, and moreover in a twofold form, as represented in the 
Hebrew text and in the Alexandrian version. Down to Origen’s time 
the prophecies of Jeremiah according to the Alexandrian version con- 
sisted of two distinct parts, of which the first comprised chaps. i-xxiv, 
and the second the rest of the book in the order of the Alexandrian 
version. Hence Josephus speaks of two books of prophecies of Jeremiah.’ 
He goes on to argue that the division was not first made by the Greek 
translators, but was found by them in their Hebrew original. His three 
earlier collections are (1) chaps. i-xxiv, (2) the foreign nations (two 
different collections made in different places), (3) chaps. xxxii-li; the 
later additions were chaps. xxv 1-13 and xxxii (=xxv 15-38 of the 
Heb.). I cannot find what evidence Eichhorn and Bertholdt adduce 
for the statement that a twofold division existed in the LXX down to 
Origen’s time. But the theory of such a division finds a remarkable 
confirmation in the double vocabulary, which appears to have escaped 
their notice. This confirmatory evidence is a strong testimony to the 
acuteness of these older critics. 

The passage in Josephus, on which both Eichhorn and Bertholdt rely, 
occurs in Ant. Jud.x 5.1. After describing the death of Josiah the 
historian proceeds: ‘lepeyias 6 mpodyrns émndevov aitod avvérage pédos 
[Opnvnrixdy|, & Kai péxpe viv diapéver, odros 6 mpopyrns Kai ra péAdovra TH 
Sewa mpoexnpvéev ypdppace Kai thy viv yevouerny 


1 Repertorium fiir biblische u, morgenlandische Litteratur, Leipzig, 1777, pp. 160 
ff. ; Eichhorn, Einl. in das A. T., Leipzig, 1803, pt. iii, pp. 146 ff. See also Encyc. 
Bibl. vol. ii, art. ‘ Jeremiah’ (to which I owe these references). The writer of that 
article seems to be wrong in giving Eichhorn’s divisions as chaps. i-xxiv and 
xxv-lii. 

* Historisch-kritische Einleitung in ... Schriften des A. u. N. T., Erlangen, 
1813, pt. ii, pp. 1411-78. 
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re BaBuddvos aipeow. oF pdvov otros Tois 
SxAors, GANA Kat 6 mpopHrys “lefexinros, ds [ds om. SLVE Lat.] mparos mepi 
BiBdous ypawas of dv0 yéver iepeis, GAN’ 6 pev 
“Iepepias év ‘Iepovodvpors The passage appears to state that 
Ezekiel wrote two books concerning the captivity and the fate of 
Babylon, and that he wrote before Jeremiah (mparos). But the difficulty 
of this interpretation is that Josephus could not have considered Ezekiel 
the earlier writer of the two, nor can the reference be to the early division 
of Ezekiel into chaps. i-xxxix and xl-xlviii, as the latter chapters contain 
no reference to the exile. The writer of the article ‘Jeremiah’ in the 
Encyl. Bibi. thinks it probable that the words are a later gloss, but 
the phrase ypawas xarédirev recalls the style of the historian rather than 
of the glossator. The difficulty of referring the words to Ezekiel has 
convinced Eichhorn and Bertholdt that Jeremiah is the subject of the 
verb Eichhorn would accordingly regard od pdvov dé. . . "Tefe- 
xinhos as a parenthesis. The meaning of the passage is very obscure, and 
it can only be adduced with very great hesitation in support of the theory 
of the division of Jeremiah into two books. Still, in the absence of any 
satisfactory explanation of the words as referred to Ezekiel, I should be 
inclined to think that Eichhorn’s explanation is not impossible, either 
adopting his punctuation or regarding és mpéros as a corruption. 

A passage in the Midrash entitled ‘Sifré,’ a commentary on Numbers 
and Deuteronomy dating from the second century A.D. ', has also been 
quoted in support of the theory which is here advocated. Edersheim in 
his article on Josephus in the Dict. of Christian Biography (vol. iii, 
P- 454), after referring to the passage in Josephus which we have been 
considering, says, ‘A similar arrangement of Jeremiah into two books is 
also mentioned in Jewish tradition (Sifré, ed. Friedmann, 64 a), although 
it is difficult to explain the division, as the Rabbinists do, on the same 
ground as that of the book of Ezekiel’ (i. e. as a division of the prophecies 
into those which predicted destruction and those which conveyed hope 
and comfort). The passage in Sifré is a commentary on Deut. i 1, 
‘These are the words which Moses spake,’ &c., and the writer is arguing 
that wherever the phrase ‘these are the words of’ such and such a person 
occurs in Scripture, it always refers to a rebuke. After quoting Amos 
i 1, the Sifré proceeds’, ‘ Huic simile tu dicis, Et haec sunt verba quae 
locutus est Jeremias super Israel et super Jehuda (= xxx 4, Heb.). Num 
haec duntaxat prophetavit Jeremias? Monne duos libros scripsit Jeremias 
(AO and Dictum est enim, Huc usque verba Jeremiae 
(=li. 64 Heb.). Et cur dictum est “ Haec sunt verba”? Sed hinc 


* Schtrer, H. J. P. it. 145. 
* I quote from the Latin version in Ugolini, Thesaurus Ant. Sacr. vol. xv, col. 
ecccl (= Friedmann (x) 1D). 
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docemur fuisse verba increpationum. Dictum est enim, Vocem terroris 
. + » ex ipsa salvabitur’ (= xxx 5,6 Heb.). It was at first sight rather 
remarkable, in view of the evidence of the LXX given above, to find 
the passage ‘ Hitherto are the words of Jeremiah’ apparently quoted in 
support of the statement that Jeremiah wrote two books. I have, how- 
ever, had the advantage at this point of the opinion of Mr. Israel 
Abrahams, Reader in Talmudic at Cambridge, who has kindly gone 
into the whole passage of Sifré and a parallel passage in the Midrash 
Yalkut, and has convinced me that the reference here is not to any 
division of the prophecy of Jeremiah, but to the two books traditionally 
assigned to him, viz. the prophecy and Lamentations. The passage 
li 64 appears to be cited because it contains a definite statement that 
Jeremiah wrote much more than is contained in chapter xxx, and not in 
support of the statement about two books, the words n"5D /3 xdm 
mov 3nd being as it were in parenthesis. 

But though external evidence is lacking, I think the internal evidence 
given above for the division into two books has considerable weight. It 
must, however, be admitted that the parallel case of the two translators 
employed in the rendering of Ezekiel, where the break does not coincide 
with a break in the subject-matter, renders the interpretation here given 
of the facts somewhat doubtful. 

In concluding this part of my subject, I would add a few words with 
regard to chap. lii. The Greek of this chapter is, I am inclined to think, 
by yet another (a third) translator’. The chapter is evidently in the 
nature of an appendix, being placed at the end of both Hebrew and 
Greek texts. It is wanting in Cod. 41 of Holmes and Parsons, a MS of 
the ninth or tenth century. The Hebrew has little in common with 
the rest of the book of Jeremiah, so that a comparison of renderings 
in this chapter and in the other parts of the book is difficult. But 
I would call attention to the use of the Attic rr in the verb vuAdrrew, 
which occurs in this form only in this chapter in the whole of the LXX 
(verse 24 in MS B, verse 31 A), and to the rendering of 133 by oroAy in 
verse 33: it is rendered by iudriov in chaps. xliii, xlviii and 1. It should 
be added that the Greek is not taken from the Greek of 2 K. xxiv, xxv. 

PS. I find that the Codex Alexandrinus contains a slight indication 
of a break at the end of Jeremiah a. The closing words of chap. xxviii 
do not occupy a whole line, and the remainder of the line is occupied 
by a rough arabesque thus : 

These arabesques are usually inserted only at the end of a book, not at 
the end of an ordinary section. Codex A has them, however, in Jeremiah 
also at xli 11, xlii fin., xlvi fin.; I do not find any other instances of 


them in this book. 
1 So Bertholdt (op. cit. p. 1478). 
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(2.) THE RELATION OF THE GREEK JEREMIAH TO THE 
Book oF BaRUCH. 


The book of Baruch, although only five chapters in length, is clearly 
a composite work. It falls into two main sections i 1-iii 8 and iii 9—v 9. 
The former of these sections is a translation from a lost Hebrew original. 
This is shown not only by the style and by the occurrence of mistaken 
renderings which can only be explained by retranslation into Hebrew, 
but also by the express mention of a Hebrew original in certain marginal 
notes in the Syro-hexaplar text, stating that words ini 17 and ii 3 are 
‘not in the Hebrew'.’ On the other hand, there can be little doubt 
that in the second part of the book the Greek is original. Schiirer’s 
conclusion as to the formation of the book is that ‘its first half was 
originally composed in Hebrew, then translated into Greek, and com- 
pleted by the addition of the second half*’ Dr. Ryle and Dr. James 
have shown, I think conclusively, that in the closing section of Baruch 
(iv 36—-v 9) use is made of the fifth of the Psalms of Solomon, the Greek 
version of which is assigned by them to the last decade of the first 
century B.c. They have thus been led to place the ‘re-edition’ or final 
reduction of the book of Baruch to its present form in the period 
following the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus*. The date of the first 
portion is more doubtful. From the apparent use made of the book of 
Daniel‘ it would seem to be not earlier than the Maccabean period, 
to which date many commentators would assign it. Ewald, however, 
followed by J. T. Marshall (art. ‘ Baruch’ in Hastings’ Bib/e Dict.), would 
place it as early as 320 B.c., while on the other hand Schiirer, Kneucker 
and others place it after the destruction of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., i.e. at 
about the same time at which the latter portion was written and the 
whole book was re-edited. It is, however, much more likely, and in 
accordance with the practice of the time, that a writer wishing to console 
his countrymen after the events of A.D. 70 would select an older and 
not a contemporary writing to which to append his own composition ; 
and moreover the early and unhesitating acceptance of the book by 
Christian writers is difficult to explain, unless some portion at least of 
the work is earlier than the close of the first century a.D.° I should then 
on a priori grounds be inclined to assign to the first portion of Baruch 
a date considerably earlier than that given by Schiirer and Kneucker. 

1 Ceriani, Monum. Sacra et Profana, tom. i, fasc. i (Milan, 1861). 

2H. J. P. div. ii, vol. iii, 191. 

* The Psalms of Solomon, \xxii ff. 

* This, however, is disputed by J. T. Marshall (art. ‘Baruch,’ Hastings’ Bible 
Dict.), who finds merely a use of an ancient form of prayer which has been incor- 
porated in Daniel ix. 

5 Swete, Introduction to O. T. p. 275. 
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The following evidence will, I think, prove that the Greek of Baruch 
(first part) must be at least a century earlier. 

The affinity between the Greek of the first portion of Baruch and the 
Greek version of Jeremiah has been pointed out by several critics, 
e.g. Nestle’, J. T. Marshall*, and Kneucker’, the only question being 
whether this is due to identity of translator or to imitation. What 
has not been noticed is that the resemblance is practically confined to 
that portion of the Greek Jeremiah which I have called Jeremiah 8. 
To show this I have appended what is, I think, a fairly complete list 
of the LXX passages which illustrate the first two chapters of Baruch. 


Tas.e II. 


Bar. ig. The verse is almost identical with the LXX of Jer. xxiv 1, 
except that rods duvarovs takes the place of rods (wAngious B*), 
and the words xai rév Aady rijs yis are added. Avwarés in Jer. only 
occurs in the 8 portion (4 times in chaps. xxxix-li), as does also 
the phrase 6 Aads ris yas (xl 9, xliv 2, lii 6, 25 d7s). Aeoparns 
is a misrendering of "30D (‘locksmith’) occurring also in Jer. 
Xxxvi 2. 

10. pdvva = ANI as in Jer. [xvii 26] xlviii 5, but in the former 
passage @vpsdyara xai pdvva) the words «ai ydvva are possibly 
a doublet. Elsewhere the usual transliteration is pavad. 

11. NaBovy. .. kai. . Badracdp viod airov. Cf. Dan. v 2 ff. 

13. ovx dméorpewer 6 Oupds K. Cf. Jer. xxiii 20. 

14. é£ayopetom, Cf. Dan. © ix 20. 

15-18. The opening of the confession reads like a fusion of 
Daniel ix 7-10 (with some of Theodotion’s renderings) with Jer. 
xlii 13 Kai rois xaroux. "lep.: in Jer. a [five times, also 
in xxxix 32] the phrase is dvdpes "I. of xaroux, év Iep.) and Jer. 
Xxxix 32 (kai rois iepedow ip. xai rois mpop. not in Dan.). 

17. (alcxivn . .) Gy iydproper. Cf. Jer. li 23 amd mpoodmov dy 
Hpaprere. 

19. Cf. Dt. ix 7, 24 (dmeOoivres fre). 

mpos td pi dx, THs abrod (also in ii 5): Jer. xlix 13. For 
mpos rd wh (peculiar to Jer. 8) see Table I. 

oxeduifew not in LXX, used by Polyb. and Diod. in the sense 
of ‘to be negligent.’ 


1 Swete, (ntroduction to O. T. p. 276, note 1, ‘ Dr. Nestle points out that Baruch 
and Jeremiah seem to have been translated by the same hand, unless the translator 
of Baruch deliberately copied the translator of Jeremiah.’ 

* Hastings’ B. D. ‘There can be little doubt that he who translated Jeremiah 
also translated Baruch i 1-iii 8, and probably found it in Hebrew attached to 
Jeremiah.’ 

* Das Buch Baruch (1879), p. 83. 
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20. éxoddnOn . . » dpa: cf. Dt. xxix 20. dpd: Jer. 8 (xlix 18, li 22). 
Mave. madi abrod (cf. ii 20, 24, 28): Jer. 8 uses mais in this connexion, 
but Jer. a 800s (Table I). The Pentateuch uses Oeparwv. Sodva 

. the anarthrous inf. is characteristic of Jer. 8. 
Contrast Jer. xi 5 rod . (as A) airy. 

22. davoig: in Jer. only at xxxviii 33. Contrast Jer. xxiii 17 
mopeverOa trois OeAnpacw aitay (mAdvy Kapdias Bevis 
(ii 21 f., 24 7@ Bao, BaBvrddvos)=3Y: so Jer. 8 (xxxiv 5, 7, 9 dis, 10, 
XXxV 14, xxxvii 8f., xli 14, xlvii 9). Jer. a uses dovdedeuw, 

iit. (Cf. ii 24, 35) orjoa rdv Adyov: Jer. xxxv 6. 

2. «ad (also in i 6, ii 28): peculiar in Jer. to 8 portion (xxxix 
42, xl 11 A, li 17, 30). 

3. Tod hayeiv avOpwmrov cf. Jer. xix g (where however 
éeaoros is used for wx). Also Lev. xxvi 29, Dt. xxviii 55. 

4. troxeipws: Jer. xlix 18. els dvecdiopdv GBarov: a use of af. 
peculiar to Jer. 8 (Table I). of domep. air. éxet (ii 13, 29): Jer. 
XXXxiX 37. 

5. tmoxdrw kat émdvo : cf, Dt. xxviii 13. 

6. Dan. ix 7. 

7. &dddnoer K, Huds, wavra ra & jpas. For 
the relative sentence standing without any construction, cf. Jer. 
xlix 19 4 K, tas 

8. rod Kupiov: J. xxxiii 19. 

9: ypenyopeiv (c. dat.) : J. v 6, xxxviii 28 dis (c. acc.) 

10. =i 18 repeated. 

11. Kal viv Kipee: J. xliv 20. 8s éémpyayes . . arn: J. xxxix 21, 20. 

12. qpapr. noeB. Dan. ix 5 (LXX). 

13. Gre ddiyo ; J. xlix 2. 

14. dénors Jer. a® (not 8). 

15. 7d dv, cou emt rd yévos abroi (cf. ii 26 air@) : 
J. xxxix 34 and xli 15 (emi c. dat.). 1d yévos Iopand (= yt): J. xxxvi 
32, Xxxviii 1, 35, 37, xliii 31 [xlviii 1]; but in Jer. a (xxiii 8) rd 
onéppa "I, 

16. Dt. xxvi 15, Is. xxxvii 17 = 4 K. xix 16. «Aivew 1d ods: Jer. 
6°, also in xvii 22. In Jer. a the usual rendering of the Hebrew is 
mpocéxew ods (rois div), vii 24, 26, xxv 4. 

18. of of Kai Wuxi from Dt. xxviii 65, but 
with the reading mewaea (as in J. xxxviii 25) in place of tyxopévny 
of Dt. 

Ig. xaraBdddew rov Edeov: Cf. mimrew (rd) Edeos J. xliii 7, xliv 20, 
xlix 2, pirrew rov (rd) Zdeov J. xlv 26, Dan. ix 20 (@). This use of 
(= ‘ supplication’) is confined in Jeremiah to the 8 
portion. 
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21. Odrws eimev Kupws: in Jer. confined to 8 portion (Table I). 
épyateoOau see above. 

23. éxdeipew moujow: Cf. J. xxvi 28 mouow éxdemeiv, éx “lovda 
kai ¢£wbev vindns: cf. Jer. xl 10f. tober = mryina (‘in 
the streets ’) in Jer. 8 (xl 10, li 6, 9, 17, 21), also in xi 6 (cf. xxviii 
4); in Jer. a the Hebrew is usually correctly rendered by diode (or 
680i) “lep. (i 28, v 1, Vii 34, xiv 16). Xappoovm: Jer. 8 (Table I). 
eis &Barov amd J. xxxi (A). 

24. Tov éfeveyOqvat x.r.A.: a definite reference to J. viii 1, but with 
the variant reading rérov for rapev of Jer. 

25a: J. xliii 30. ev poud. : 
only thus (= 37) in J. xxxix 36 (Table I). "Ev popd. cai & d.: J. 
xlv 2, xlix 17, 22, li 12, 18, 27. In Jer. a the phrase is <v payaipa 
kai év Kai év (xiv 12, &c.). 

28. év évrehapévov gov. For the construction of participle 
with pronoun dependent on jyépa cf. J. xxxviii 32 €v qpépa émdaBo- 
pévov pov, xliii 2 dd’ fis Aadjoarrds pou (sic), xviii 4 7H TH 
Seurépa mardgavros avrod ; and contrast J. xi 4 quépa aviyyayov. 

29. BépBnors is a deydpevov: the cognate verb is only 
found in LXX in J. xxxi 36, xxxviii 35, and once in 1 Chron. 

30. Aads oKAnporpaxndos: Ex. Dt. amoumopds in LXX only else- 
where in Jer. [xxvi 19], xxxi 11, 1 11 ; dwotxia, which is also com- 
mon in Jer. 8, occurs below in Bar. iii 7, 8. 

34. The first half of the verse is taken from Jer. xxxvii 3 with 
the insertion of the names of the patriarchs ; with the latter half 
cf. J. xxxvi 6 (opsxpivew there only in LXX). 

35- Cf. J. xxxiv 40, xxxviii 33. 

After this point in Baruch the only noteworthy coincidences with the 
LXX of Jeremiah seem to be xappooim iv 23 and dyavpiapa iv 34 (the 
latter word also occurs in Isaiah and Job). The Greek of the latter 
part of Baruch is of an entirely different character, and is certainly by 
another hand. 

What we find then in the first half of Baruch is that it contains 
a large number of peculiar or mistaken renderings which are confined 
to the latter half of Jeremiah. Where Jeremiah a and 8 have rendered 
a constantly recurring phrase in different ways, it is always the 8 render- 
ing which is selected by the Baruch translator. Not only so, but the 
peculiar constructions of Jeremiah 8 (Bar. ii 7, 28), and its particles 
(xa6d) are repeated, and a derivative of a rare word in Jer. 8 is created 
(8épu8nous). Even where the writer of the Hebrew Baruch is borrowing 
from the first part of Jeremiah, the translator introduces words charac- 
teristic of the second part (Bar. i 9), or indicates a variant reading 
(ii24). He inserts a phrase of Jer. 8 into a quotation from Deuteronomy 
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(ii 18). The phenomena admit, I think, of but one solution, namely 
that the translator of Baruch is identical with the translator of the second 
portion of Jeremiah. It must be remembered that he had before him a 
Hebrew original which was a mosaic of phrases taken from Jeremiah. 
It is out of the question to suppose that in the course of his work he 
carefully consulted an existing Greek version of the prophet to see how 
every phrase had already been rendered. It is no doubt conceivable 
that he might have made a very close study of the Greek version and 
could produce a very faithful imitation of the style from memory. But 
even so it remains unexplained why the imitation should be confined 
to the latter part of Jeremiah, unless the version which he knew was 
restricted to that portion of the prophet; and it is highly improbable 
that the imitation should have extended to constructions such as we 
find in Baruch ii 7 and 28, and to such a phrase as ovras elmev 
Képros 

If, then, as I think must be acknowledged, the translator of Baruch 
(part 1) is identical with the second of the translators of Jeremiah, we 
have a clue to guide us towards the date when the Greek Jeremiah was 
completed. The writer of Baruch was, I think it must be admitted, 
acquainted with the book of Daniel, and the translator seems to have 
used a Greek version of Dan. ix 5-10. This brings our translator down 
to about the close of the second century B.c. A certain terminus ad 
quem is afforded by the long quotation from Jer. xxxviii 31 ff. in the 


Epistle to the Hebrews (viii 8 ff.). The writer of the Prologue to 
Ecclesiasticus (about 132 B.c.) makes an indirect allusion to the exis- 
tence of a translation of ‘the prophecies’ in his day*, but we are left in 
doubt as to the extent of the collection. The second half of Jeremiah 
may have been just rendered when the Prologue to Ecclesiasticus was 
written : at any rate it was probably completed and attached to the 
other portion not very long after that date’. 


’ Kneucker (p. 84) denies the identity of the translators of Jeremiah and Baruch. 
But he has failed to distinguish the two translators of Jeremiah, and most of the 
instances which he quotes are therefore not to the point. The most noteworthy 
instance of dissimilarity quoted by him is #Aivew rdv dpov (Bar, ii 21) as contrasted 
with cicdyav rdv rpaxndror Jer. xxxiv 6, 9, &c. 

2 ob pdvov Kal abtds vdpos Kai ai mpopyreia Kal Ta 
ob puxpay dapopay év éavrois Aeyopeva. 

3 The absence of early quotations from the second part of Jeremiah is somewhat 
remarkable. In the N. T. besides the passage in Hebrews the only certain refer- 
ence is Matt. ii 18 (= Jer. xxxviii 15, with variants from the LXX text). In the 
Apostolic Fathers, according to the index in the smaller edition of Lightfoot and 
Harmer, there is no quotation from any chapter later than the twenty-fourth. 
Justin only quotes from the earlier chapters. Clement of Alexandria and Irenaeus, 
while quoting freely from the first part, have about five quotations each from the 
second part. 
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Whatever date we assign to the latter half of the book of Baruch, we 
must, it seems, give a much earlier date to the first portion than that 
proposed by Kneucker and Schiirer. 

H. St. JoHN THACKERAY. 


(Zo be continued.) 


A MISUNDERSTOOD PASSAGE (Isalau xli 5-7). 


® The isles saw, and feared ; the ends of the earth trembled: they drew 
near, and came. ° They helped every one his neighbour ; and every one said 
to his brother, Be of good courage. "So the carpenter encouraged the gold- 
smith, and he that smootheth with the hammer him that smiteth the anvil, 
saying of the soldering, It is good: and he fastened it with nails, that it 
should not be moved. , 


LaGaRDE's conjecture that the passage Isa. xli 6, 7 is misplaced in all 
our present texts, and that its original context is to be found in ch, xl 
18-20, has of late met with marked favour. Profs. Duhm (2nd edit., 
1902) and Marti (1900) accept it without hesitation in their commen- 
taries ; Dr. Cheyne follows it, with some corrections of reading, in his 
Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text of Isaiah, 1899 ; and Prof. Skinner 
in the Cambridge Bible (1898), who does not adopt it, shows plainly 


that it appears to him to be a suggestion of weight. 

And yet there is much to be said in favour of the present position of 
the two verses, and possibly not all has yet been urged which might be 
reasonably urged against their transposition. In the first place, though 
hospitality may be found for Isa. xli 6, 7 with the earlier passage, xl 18- 
20, it cannot be said that the new position provides a perfectly obvious 
context. There is, indeed, no gap for these verses to occupy; the 
Dutch scholar Oort and Dr. T. K. Abbott placed them after xl 20 
(Cheyne, Jntroduction, p. 299), but the present tendency is to place them 
before that verse. But neither position can they take without discomfort ; 
the words nym xd (‘not be moved’) have an awkward sound at the end 
of successive verses, and Dr. Cheyne accordingly omits them from xli 7 
in his Critical Text. Moreover, on the theory that the passage xli 6, 7 
originally stood after xl 19 or 20 no good reason can be given for its 
removal to its present place. Presumably it was a pure accident with 
nothing to explain it. 

One more difficulty—a serious one—remains. Lx hypothesi xli 5 is 
an insertion the purpose of which is to connect the misplaced verses 
(6, 7) with their new context. But I hope to show later on that on the 
one hand ver. 5 stands in a definite relation to ver. 2, and on the other 
that it is followed very appropriately by verses 6, 7. If ver. 5 be an 
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insertion, it is, I believe, the work of an interpolator who was capable of 
actually improving a passage of the second Isaiah. 

The theory of transposition rests in the main on two consecutive 
assumptions ; it falls to the ground if either assumption is disproved. It 
is assumed 

(i) That verses 6, 7 are a ‘peep into the image-smithy’ (Blick in die 
Gotzenschmiede), and 

(ii) that as such they do not agree with verses 1-4. 


(i) The clearest and earliest statement of the first assumption so 
far as I know is found in Rashi’s commentary on the passage. He 
says that wn (‘carpenter’ E.V.) means the founder of molten images 
(Sopn that (‘goldsmith’ E.V.) is the one who plates 
the image with gold (33 \prnn); and that P23 (‘soldering’ E.V.) 
is in Romance solder Kimkhi also introduces the 
image, only a carved wooden one. Ibn Ezra (én /oco), ed. Friedlander, 
also sees a reference to idolatry. Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion 
keeping close to the Hebrew do not mention idols, but they agree 
with Rashi as to the interpretation of P27 (rf eis 2’). 
Ewald in modern times in commenting on this passage says that the 
isles ‘stellen in der Angst ihre neugebildeten und verzierten Gotter 
auf, die lacherlichen!’ He then adds with enigmatic brevity, ‘v. 5-7 
nach 40. 19 f’; by which he means no doubt that xli 5-7 is to 
be interpreted with the help of xl 19 f. Dillmann and Kittel (1890 and 
1898) take the same view of the meaning of ver. 7, without, however, 
agreeing with the theory of transposition. 

But if we accept the view of the meaning of the passage taken by 
Rashi, Ewald, Dillmann, and Kittel, it is somewhat hard to resist the 
transposition theory of Duhm, Cheyne, and Marti. One is forced to go 
at least as far as Dr. Skinner, and to confess that ‘the transition from 
the assembling of the nations to the inside of an idol factory is extremely 
abrupt.’ 

But must we accept Ewald’s principle: ‘v. 5-7 nach 40. 19 f?? The 
words wn and }¥ can be used in the quite general senses respectively of 
‘smith’ and ‘ metal-founder.’ In xl 19 we know that the two words are 
applied respectively to one who makes and to one who overlays images, 
because the context expressly tells us so. But the case is otherwise 
with xli 7, where we have no mention of idols in the context. We are 
left free indeed to take the two words in a general sense. Similarly we 
are free to give a general sense to the words ‘ not be moved’ (pw 8) 
in xli 7, for though they are applied to an image in xl 20, an image is 
not the only thing fashioned by a smith which is in danger at times of 
slipping from its place. 
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The scene is a smithy, but zof an idol-smithy. But the objector will 
answer, Something is being made in the smithy, and if it is not an idol, 
what else is it? Let us look at ver. 7 again: 7 a shows us a smith and 
a metal-founder at work ; 7 b shows us the nature of their work, I would 
even say the object on which they are working. Now in 7b the stress 
falls without doubt on the word pad (‘saying of the soldering, It is good’ 
R.V.). If then the English Version and the many authorities which 
agree with it be right, all the stress falls on the action of soldering and 
nailing an unknown object, and the temptation to remove these verses 
to a context in which some important object is mentioned becomes very 
strong. 

Before, however, we consent to the transposition we must at least 
examine carefully the meaning of the word on which the stress falls in 
7 b. Must P27 mean ‘soldering’? The word is treated practically as 
a drat \eyépevov by the lexicographers, for they do not attempt to illustrate 
its meaning from the 0°P34 of 1 Kings xxii 34, which in form at any rate 
is the plural of P23. We may presume that there are three reasons 
for accepting the translation ‘soldering’ : 

(a) The root p37 means ‘to cleave to.’ 

(4) Some very important ancient authorities support the rendering 
(a’e'[2’] Rashi). 

(c) The context, understood in the narrower sense of the paradlelism, 
is favourable to it. 

On the other hand if we take P27 as the singular of 0°73 (1 Kings xxii 
34 = 2 Chron. xviii 33) we avoid making a needless drag Aeydpevor, and 
we obtain a sense which suits the context of Isa. xli 7 perfectly. We 
render ‘armour-joint’ or ‘armour-plate.’ (For the scale-armour or 
jointed armour of Old Testament times see Nowack, Hebriiische Archio- 
logie, vol. i, pp. 365, 6.) 

The other reasons besides suitability to the context in favour of 
rendering P27 ‘armour-joint’ or ‘armour-plate’ are : 

(a) In Job xli 17 [9 Heb.] the root pas is used to describe how the 
armour-like scales of Leviathan fit closely together. 

(6) The LXX gives (‘joint’) ; Peshitta kas» (dedhka, ‘ joint’ 
as in 1 Kings xxii 34). 

Thus interpreted ver. 7 means that the fear of the ‘ sword’ and ‘ bow’ 
of Cyrus (ver. 2) stirs up the Isles and the Ends of the Earth to 
defensive preparations ; they look to their armour! The metal-founder 
brings the plate or armour-joint to the smith, who approves it and 
proceeds to fasten it on to the leathern shirt (which formed the frame- 
work of a coat of mail) with nails or rivets, securely that it should not 
be removed by the first hostile weapon which might assail it. 


(ii) Looking now at the passage (xli 1-7) as a whole we find that 
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ver. 1 is an introduction announcing a challenge to judgement or rather 
toa trial by combat. Two great facts balancing one another on the stage 
of history become at once apparent, each expressed by a perfect tense 
in Hebrew, and each attended by results which are for the most part 
expressed in imperfects. On the eastern side Jehovah has stirred up 
(-"yn) His champion to perform His will (ver. 2). On the western side 
fear has seized (18 3) even the dwellers on the distant Mediterranean 
coastlands (ver. 5). Without human aid the champion wins his triumphs, 
Jehovah alone upholding him (vers. 3, 4). With mutual encouragements 
and preparations for war his enemies hope to stand against him (vers. 6, 
7). Surely there is literary unity in Isa. xli 1-7 ! 


W. Emery BaRNEs. 


ON THE LXX OF ISAIAH v 14, 17, 18. 


In verse 14 b, the Hebrew text has: ‘and her glory, and her abun- 
dance, and her uproar, and he that rejoiceth, shall descend into her’ 
(or, ‘he that rejoiceth in her shall descend’). 

The LXX, keeping as usual closely to the order of the Hebrew words, 
has xai xaraBnoovrat of Kai of peyddot Kai of mrovowr Kai of 
The first part of this presents no great discrepancy. Of mdovor (cf. 
XXXii Q yuvaixes mAovoun) points to for as the reading of the 
LXX ; but with of Aooi the difficulty becomes more acute, and the idea 
of paraphrase is absolutely excluded. 

I suggest that for tby the LXX here read ‘yy, which is rendered by 
Aowoi several times in Ezekiel; xxviii 7, xxx 11, &c. (The O.L. in 
Ezekiel has festes: see Mr. F. C. Burkitt’s Zyconius, pp. 44, 77, 79-) 
Compare the use of Aowés in 1 Macc. xv 21 ; Acts xxiv 5. 

In verse 17, ‘the waste places of the fat ones (n’nt) shall strangers 
eat,’ appears in the LXX as rap dpves payovra, “Apves pro- 
bably represents o"%) for O°) (so Ewald, though Prof. Cheyne, in the 
fourth edition of Zhe Prophecies of Isaiah, appears to lean towards D3). 
But the error in de:Anppéver is of another kind, and has not, I think, 
been previously pointed out. What the Greek translator must have 
written is (Or from dradeipo, taking from 
nnd, wipe or blot out: as in 2 Kings xxi 13, where the word is rendered 
three times by dmadcipo. The corruption to aredAnupevov would be very 
natural, and has apparently affected all known MSS; the only variants 
recorded being amAnpperor NQ* (are, Q*) and in the cursives 
239, 306 (Holmes and Parsons). 

Incidentally, this confirms the present Hebrew text, in which the n 
and the division of the words have been suspected: see Prof. Cheyne’s 
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critical note on the passage : vol. II, pp. 138, 139, of the edition referred 
to above. 

In verse 18, ‘ cords of vanity,’ is represented by cxowip paxpo. It was 
pointed out by Lowth that the Peshitta also has ‘long’; and he sug- 
gested that for xiw the LXX read yn (Lev. xxi 18, xxii 23, ‘ prolonged, 
overgrown,’ A.V.‘ superfluous’).: It is, however, possible that szanpw 
is a corruption of asxatasw, the oblique strokes of the a having been 
misread with the upright of t into x. The rendering of sw is vouched 
for by Exod. xx 7 , én paraig ; and in fact Symmachus renders the 
present passage s cxowig paradérnros 

R. R. OTTLEY. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


THE attempts to explain the mystery of our Lord’s Transfiguration 
have been innumerable. And many of these, no doubt, have been 
valuable contributions towards its solution. As a rule, however, they 
have dealt mainly with one side of the solemn occurrence. The 
question usually investigated has been, What did the Transfiguration 
mean for our Lord? what bearing had it on His earthly career? was 
it intended to be, in some marvellous way, a solace to Him in the dark 
hours when He began to go forward unflinchingly to the agony of the 
Cross? Many answers can be given to such questions as these. But 
they will always be, in the highest degree, provisional. It will ever lie 
beyond the bounds of our limited penetration to discover the hidden 
movements of the consciousness of Jesus. That falls within the scope 
of the unique fellowship between Him and His Father. But there is 
another side on which we can approach the Transfiguration. And it 
lies nearer to us, at least in the light of the New Testament. What was 
the meaning of the Transfiguration for the disciples? Obviously this 
was a scene intended to impress their minds. The three Synoptists 
detail the fact that Jesus took Peter, James and John apart to be 
witnesses of the extraordinary event. There was a purpose in His 
action. Had the Transfiguration been only an intensified condition 
of spiritual exaltation for our Lord, or an experience given to encourage 
and strengthen Him for the awful ordeal through which He had to 
pass, it would be by no means needful that the disciples should be 
spectators. Jesus had no partiality for spectacular demonstrations. He 
avoided them. Unless there was some important discipline for them 


1 [The Peshitta in Isaiah contains several instances of borrowing from the LXX, 
e.g. for naw on 3M in xxx 7 Pesh. has vain is this your confidence !|—a rendering 
very like pataia wapdxAnas airy.—Enp.] 
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involved in this amazing scene, we may be sure they would never have 
been there. And the accompaniments of the occurrence bear out the 
idea. There was a definite appeal made to their senses. It was what 
they saw—that primarily—which left an abiding impression. Their 
view of Jesus in the brightness of His altered semblance, their view 
of the figures who talked with Him, this, judging by the narrative, was 
the central point of the whole experience. At the same time, this 
was the element in the incident which startled them most. No face, 
no figure was so familiar to them as that of the Master. As they gazed 
upon His altered form and visage, épo8nOncav opd8pa (Matt. xvii 6). 
The change in His appearance overawed them. The three Evangelists 
emphasize their terror. That was what they recalled most vividly. And 
yet there can have been nothing to create panic in their minds, for 
quickly they become reconciled to the change. St. Peter can say, 
‘Lord, it is good for us to be here.’ 

Can we suppose that this sight which fell upon their vision had no 
deeper meaning than the inspiring of awe in the presence of Jesus? 
Was it merely an additional assurance that He was in truth the Christ 
whom St. Peter had so lately confessed Him to be? One can scarcely 
imagine that this was necessary at the particular time. So sure were 
they that He was the Messiah that they refused to let their minds 
believe clearly in His announcement of approaching death. But the 
Cross was the burden of His thoughts during these weeks. And they 
could not understand the possibility of the Cross, far less the associated 
prediction of His Resurrection from the grave. How could He pre- 
pare their unwilling and dull minds for appreciating and intelligently 
confronting His death and resurrection? Necessarily He must use 
different methods in connexion with the different events. The fact 
of His death would be painfully plain to them. Some of their number 
would behold Him hanging lifeless on the Cross. What they required 
was an interpretation of this overwhelming disaster, as they must count 
it, the shattering of all their hopes. And this interpretation He gave 
them in the upper room at the institution of the Supper. That was 
the great lesson on His death, a lesson which they would take some 
time truly to apprehend. But the Resurrection stood in a different 
category. Death was familiar enough. Resurrection lay outside the 
bounds of their experience. It could only appeal to them, if they 
recognized their Lord as risen; if they were convinced that He whom 
they saw was the same Jesus whom they had followed in the days of 
His earthly ministry. But the Resurrection began a new epoch in the 
history of Jesus. It was the entrance to His exalted life. And the fact 
that He was glorified involved, from the New Testament point of view, 
changes in His whole being. For one thing, His outward semblance 
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was altered. He had now entered «is riv dégav airot (Luke xxiv 26). 
The Evangelists show great reserve in dealing with the appearance of 
Jesus after His Resurrection. Evidently there was a remarkable trans- 
formation. St. Luke tells us that when Jesus came into the midst of 
a company of disciples gathered together in Jerusalem, édéxovv mveipa 
Ocwpeiv. St. Matthew notes that even among those to whom He showed 
Himself, of 8¢ é8icracay (Matt. xxviii 16). The later conclusion to 
St. Mark’s Gospel, which must, in any case, be very early, states that 
He epavepo6n év érépg poop. St. Paul, doubtless as the consequence of 
his own meeting with the risen Jesus, spoke of 1rd c@pa rijs d6€ns adroi. 
That was the kind of organism which awaited the Christian in his 
resurrection-life. 

But was not this precisely the kind of manifestation which was made 
to the disciples in our Lord’s Transfiguration? The terms used in 
the Synoptic narrative are most expressive. The word which sums up 
what actually happened is perewoppoby. It reminds us vividly of the 
hints afforded by the Gospel records regarding His post-resurrection 
appearances. It recalls most strikingly the verb which St. Paul uses 
when describing the change which the power of Christ will effect in 
the bodies of believers, 6s peravynuarice rd capa 
cippophor ris 86éns (Phil. iii 21). The general effect of 
His appearance is designated as ri dé6£av airod (Luke ix 31). 
Moses and Elijah, the heavenly visitants, are also spoken of as dp0évres 
év 86&. Both St. Matthew and St. Mark lay stress on the brightness 
which emanated from Him: édapwev 1d mpdcwmor as rb pas (Matt. 
XVii 2); 7a indria éyévero oridBovra (Mark ix 3). And we 
know that 8é£a was the term used in the Apostolic Age to denote the 
appearance, if we may so say, of the risen life, whether of Christ Himself 
or of His followers. 

But further, it is very noteworthy that Jesus commanded His disciples 
to tell no one what they had seen ‘until the Son of man be raised from 
the dead’ (Matt. xvii 9). St. Mark also narrates this injunction (ix 9), 
but he has a remarkable addition, «ai rév Adyov (i.e. the command) 
éxparnaay éavtods ri Td vexpav dvacriva (Ver. 10). 

This seems to hint that in the early Church they somehow associated 
the Resurrection of Christ with the Transfiguration. But is there not 
a natural link binding them together? May not the Transfiguration 
have been intended, so far as its bearing on the disciples was concerned, 
as a lesson on the Resurrection? May it not have pointed forward to 
the nature and semblance of the risen life of the Lord? May not its 
purpose for the disciples have been to make it easier for them to 
recognize Him whom they had loved and lost, Him in whose grave 
their most splendid hopes had been extinguished ? 


| | 
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For their conviction of His Resurrection and all that was involved in 
that depended on their recognition of the risen Lord when He appeared 
to them. They did recognize Him in spite of some mysterious trans- 
formation, which seems to have made it difficult. St. John was the 
first to discover Him on the shore of the Sea of Tiberias. He had been 
a witness of that which had come to pass on the mountain side. It 
was he who could affirm with confidence, ri airod 
(John i 14). 

Of course we feel that this can only be an hypothesis. And such 
hypotheses have to be put forth with great delicacy and caution in 
a region so obscure and transcendent as that which embraces the 
resurrection-life of our Lord. But if it does anything to suggest an 
aspect of the Transfiguration which is apt to be overlooked, it may not 
have been stated in vain. 


H. A. A. KEennepy. 


A POSSIBLE VIEW OF ROMANS x 13-21. 


THE late Professor Jowett said of this passage, that in style it was one 
of the most obscure portions of the whole Epistle. He particularly 
referred to the fact that the argument was founded on passages from 
the Old Testament, without the relation of those passages to the argument 
being clearly brought out. This is true, but there is a further difficulty 
in the exact value to be assigned to verse 17. 

v. 13. ‘Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be 
v. 14. saved. How then shall they call on Him in whom they have 
not believed? and how shall they believe in Him whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? 
v.15. and how shall they preach, except they be sent? even as it is 
written, How beautiful are the feet of them that bring glad 
tidings of good things ! 
v.16. But they did not all hearken to the glad tidings. For Isaiah 
saith, Lord, who hath believed our report? 
So belief cometh of hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ. 
. But I say, Did they not hear? Yea, verily, 
Their sound went out into all the earth, and their words unto 
the ends of the world. 
But I say, Did Israel not know? First Moses saith, 
I will provoke you to jealousy with that which is no nation, 
With a nation void of understanding will I anger you. 
And Isaiah is very bold, and saith, 
I was found of them that sought me not ; 


I became manifest unto them that asked not of me. 
VOL, IV. = 
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v. 21. But as to Israel he saith, All the day long did I spread out my 
hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying people.’ 


It is usual to divide v. 16, ‘but they did not all hearken to the glad 
tidings ; for Isaiah saith, Lord, who hath believed our report?’ into two 
parts: making 16 aan objection ‘ yet in spite of the fact that the message 
was sent, all did not obey the Gospel’; while 16 4 is considered to be 
S. Paul’s answer, couched in the words of Isaiah, and with some such 
clause understood as ‘ But this fact does not prove that no message had 
been sent, for Isaiah describes also the failure of the people to receive 
the message.’ 

And verse 17, ‘So belief cometh of hearing, and hearing by the word 
of Christ,’ receives scanty treatment. 

Dr. Sanday and Mr. Headlam comment on the verse thus: ‘ Hence 
may be inferred (in corroboration of what was said above) that the 
preliminary condition necessary for faith is to have heard, and to have 
heard implies a message.’ They continue: ‘This sentence is to a certain 
extent parenthetical, merely emphasizing a fact already stated, yet the 
language leads us on to the excuse for unbelief suggested in the next verse.’ 

Is it possible that such a parenthetical explanation should be given of 
what had only just been said in the preceding verses 14-15? ‘There 
has been no long digression, necessitating a reminder of a distant con- 
clusion which S. Paul is anxious his hearers should not forget. And we 
fail to see that the language can be really said to lead up to the excuse 
for unbelief. 

Moreover, according to Sanday and Headlam, v. 17 merely asserts that 
faith comes by the hearing of a message, a statement which, however true it 
may be, has already been made by the Apostle, and consequently for them 
v. 17 marks no advance upon S, Paul’s previous thought ; and it is hard 
to reconcile the statement that ‘ hearing (cometh) by the word of Christ,’ 
(whether this refers to the divinely commissioned preaching of Him, or 
be a mere parenthesis), with v. 21, where Christ is represented as saying : 
‘All the day long did I spread out My hands unto a disobedient and 
gainsaying people.’ This should, according to the above explanation, 
have been sufficient, and the Apostle has assigned no cause for their 
want of belief. 

That there is one thought dominating the whole passage, ought, we 
think, to be conceded. The Apostle has shewn in vv. 4-13 that faith 
is the requisite ; now he wants to shew that it is the Jews’ own fault if 
they have not had this faith. vv. 14-17, which in themselves constitute 
a syllogism, may also be considered as a major proposition laying down 
the two essential requisites for shewing the truth of S. Paul’s contention 
that it is their own fault if they have not believed. In vv. 18 and 19, 
the winor proposition, he asks whether the Israelites have had these 


[ ] 
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requisites, and he answers in the affirmative, leaving his readers to draw 
the evident conclusion that they in consequence have only themselves to 
blame if they have not believed. Now what are those two requisites? 
They are given us in the two parts of the minor proposition. In v. 18, 
‘But I say, Did they not ear?’ Inv. 19, ‘But I say, Did Israel not 
know?’ 

These two requisites for proving that their want of faith was their own 
fault, must be somewhere in the major proposition, viz. in vv. 14-17. 

Now in this major proposition which, as we have suggested, is itself 
a syllogism, S. Paul has shewn in vv. 14-15, that in order to call upon 
the name of Christ, men need to believe in Him, and therefore to have 
heard of Him, and therefore to have received a preacher, and therefore 
that the same Christ should have sent that preacher. 

We can trace then in these vv. 14-15, the first of the later requisites, 
namely :—‘did they not fear?’ But where is the second ‘did Israel 
not know?’ After v. 15, S. Paul objects to himself in v. 16 that these 
cannot be a// the requisites for faith, since all would in consequence 
have believed, which is obviously not the case, as Isaiah declares. And 
this difficulty enables the Apostle to shew that, besides listening to 
a preacher, there is a still further requisite, namely that Christ should 
speak to their hearts and call them. ‘No man can come to Me, except 
the Father which sent Me, draw him’; and again, ‘He that is of God 
heareth the words (jpara) of God: for this cause ye hear them not, 
because ye are not of God.’ 

And this, it seems, is the second requisite insisted on again in v. 19 a, 
‘did Israel not 

Is there any ground for such a view? In other words, are we justified 
in rendering v. 17, ‘So belief cometh of hearing, and hearing has its 
effect, viz.: acceptation of the preacher’s message, i.e. faith, shrough 
the word or calling of Christ in the hearer’s heart’ ? 

In the first place, as we have seen, the explanation hitherto current 
seems to be lame, it makes the argument end in a parenthesis ; it itself 
requires some forcing of the text by the introduction of a long suppressed 
clause in v. 16; and, what is more important than all, it makes the 
Apostle come to a full stop in the middle of his proof. If v. 17 is 
a parenthesis, it is very hard to see how it is a connective link between 
vv. 14-16 and vv. 18-21, and it is impossible in this view to explain the 
question in v. 19, ‘ Did not Israel know ?’ 

But in the view now put forward, v. 18 is a question arising from the 
requisite laid down in v. 17 a, ‘So belief cometh of hearing’ ; and v. 19 
similarly is a question arising from the further requisite demanded in 
v. 17 6, ‘And hearing by the word of Christ’—that is, dy Christ’s voice 
in their heart. 

T2 
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We would first of all draw attention to the prepositions used :—‘”Apa 
deojs, 88 be0d.’ ‘ Faith arises indeed from the 
preaching, but the preaching reaches us (our hearts) ¢hrough the instru- 
mentality of God’s life-giving voice.’ ‘For the word of God is living, 
and active, and sharper than any two-edged sword, . . . quick to discern 
the thoughts and intents of the heart.’ 

If, in the passage just quoted from the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
‘word’ were the equivalent of jjua, we might claim a very high proba- 
bility for our view. As a fact, the word used is Adyos. 

But does jjya never mean this hidden voice of God tothe soul? We 
might refer to the strikingly parallel passage quoted above from 
S. John :—‘ He that is of God heareth the words (/npara) of God: for this 
cause ye hear them not, because ye are not of God.’ In this passage it 
would be difficult indeed to say that any external preaching was necessarily 
meant. 

Compare too such passages as S. Matthew iv 4, S. Luke i 37, S. John 
vi 69, xvii 8, and Ephes. v 26. But in S. Luke ii 29, ‘ Now lettest 
Thou Thy servant depart, O Lord, according to Thy word, in peace,’ we 
feel that the probability is in favour of an internal message ; similarly in 
iii 2, ‘the word of God came unto John.’ This probability becomes 
almost a certainty in S. John xv 7, ‘If ye abide in Me, and My words 
abide in you.’ Compare 2 Cor. xii 4, ‘ He was caught up into Paradise, 
and heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.’ 
And Heb. i 3, ‘ Upholding all things by the word of His power.’ And 

vi 5, ‘Those .. . who have tasted the good word of God.’ In all these 
passages ‘word’ is the equivalent of pjya, which in consequence must be 
accepted as frequently signifying God’s hidden, secret, but none the 
less real message, of which David spoke when he said :— 
‘The spirit of the Lord spake by me, 
And His word was upon my tongue.’ 2 Sam. xxiii 2. 
Note also such passages as S. John iii 34, and vi 69. 

And lastly we feel that the view which makes v. 17 parenthetic does 
not do justice to the illative force of the particle dpa. It is true that 
when S. Paul is expressly drawing conclusions, he generally uses the 
strongly illative expression dpa odv as in v 18, vii 3, 25, ix 16, 18; but 
in viii 1, which opens up the doctrine of the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit as the natural climax of the freedom from the Law and from sin 
treated of in chaps. vi and vii, the illative force of the particle dpa is 
noticeable ‘ Oise» dpa viv xardxpipa év 

So here in x 17 the Greek implies necessarily two things, a conclusion 
which is a concession, ‘ dpa miotis 

‘Faith then is from hearing,’ but also, and this is important, a reserva- 
tion ; ‘i di 
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Now if we were to see in this verse nothing beyond a resumption of 
WV. 14-15, it would be difficult to explain the illative particle 4pa which 
affects the whole sentence, and still more difficult to explain the adver- 
sitive 7 3€ dxon, which marks a new departure, precisely something not 
enumerated amongst previous requisites for faith. 

There are three points in the Apostle’s argument, namely, the 
requisites for faith, the question as to their fulfilment, and finally the 
answer. 

There must then be a connexion between the requisite insisted on in 
v. 176, ‘and hearing by the word of Christ’; the question asked in 
v. 19 a, ‘but I say, Did Israel not know ?’; and lastly, the answer given 
in vv. 19 b-21. 

It is to be noted too that the Apostle is silent about that alone which 
could establish such a connexion, namely patent proof by miracles of 
such authorization. The connexion which he does establish is to be 
found in vv. 19 6-21, and must determine for us the precise meaning 
of the two terms thus connected, namely ‘ the word of Christ’ in v. 17 4, 
and the ‘ knowledge’ of Israel in v. 19 a. 

To establish this connexion S. Paul appeals to something affecting 
their own intimate individual convictions ; first of all; to a prophecy 
which said that their hearts should be moved to jealousy ; secondly, to 
one which amplified this, and insisted that it was not to those who 
sought Him by outward works that the Messiah would appeal ; and 
lastly, he quotes the prophet’s words expressly directed to Israel :—‘ But 
as to Israel He (Messiah) saith, All the day long did I spread out My 
hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying people.’ This shews us that 
the knowledge of which the Apostle speaks was that of an intimate con- 
viction due to an appeal to the Hearts of each one, a conviction which 
many must have had, and which a// cou/d have had if they had ‘ searched 
the Scriptures’ in the true spirit, and had been willing to be ‘taught of 
God.’ . 

To sum up then, in vv. 14-15, the necessity of a preacher is shewn ; 
and at the same time, by means of a familiar quotation from Isaiah and 
from Nahum, it is skilfully implied that such preachers have been 
afforded in plenty. 

In v. 16 the objection is raised that a preacher is not sufficient, as is 
evident from Isaiah the great preacher, who himself complains that 
none have believed upon his preaching. In v. 17 this objection is met 
by a concession that, besides the preacher, something more is needed, 
not merely his authorization or Divine commission (for that, of course, is 
presupposed, as is evident from the example chosen, namely Isaiah) but 
further the word of Christ to the hearer ‘ searching the hearts and reins’ 
is required. 
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Vo. 18-19 at once take up these two conditions, ‘ But I say, Did they 
not hear?” yes, they have had the opportunity, for the Apostles have 
preached far and wide; ‘ But I say, Did Israel not now?’ This must 
correspond to v. 17 4, and should therefore mean: ‘ Have they further 
experienced the voice of Christ speaking within them, and admonishing 
them to accept the Apostles’ preaching ?’ 

That is, in addition to the mere sound of the speaking voice, have 
they had that opportunity of true Anow/edge which arises from an interior 
admonition? And the answer follows at once in vv. 194-21, yes, 
most assuredly they must have had the prick of conscience, for all their 
prophets had warned them; first they had seen Moses’ prophecy ful- 
filled in the conversion of the Gentiles whom they despised ; cf. Acts 
xiii 46. Secondly, Isaiah had foretold that the Messiah would come, 
even for those who sought Him not. And, lastly, the Messiah Himself 
had declared by His prophet that all the day long He had spoken to 
their heart. They have Aeard then and they have known, they have 
had a// the requisites for faith, it is their own fault if they have not 
believed. Compare this with xi 7-10. 

This may be rendered clearer thus :— 


TEXT. PARAPHRASE. 

14. How shall they callon Himin 14. They need a preacher. 
whom they have not believed? 
and how shall they believe in 
Him whom they have not 
heard? and how shall they 

15. hear without a preacher? and 15. And the preacher must be 
how shall they preach, except authorized. 
they be sent? even as it is writ- 
ten, How beautiful are the feet 
of them that bring glad tidings 
of good things ! 

16. But they did not all hearken to 16. An objection—the requisites 
the glad tidings. For Isaiah you propose cannot be suffi- 
saith, Lord, who hath believed cient, for Isaiah was a 
our report ? preacher, and authorized, 

yet they did not believe him. 

17. So belief cometh of hearing, 17. Yes, quite so, and that shews 
and hearing by the word of that we need another requi- 
Christ. site ; faith cometh indeed by 

hearing as we have said, but 
the acceptation of that very 
hearing is caused by Christ’s 
word in our hearts. 
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18. But I say, Did they not hear? 


Yea, verily, Their sound went 
out into all the earth, and their 
words unto the ends of the 
world. 

19. But I say, Did Israel not know? 
First Moses saith, I will provoke 
you to jealousy with that which 
is no nation, With a nation void 
of understanding will I anger 
you. 
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PARAPHRASE. 

18. And did they not hear, i.e. 
have authorized preachers ? 
Yes, the Apostles preached 
far and wide. 


19. And did they not have the 
further requisite, namely 
Christ’s word, knocking at 
their hearts? Yes, they have 
been warned that they were 
not the exclusively chosen 


people. 
zo. And Isaiah is very bold, and 20. And Isaiah’s words must 
saith, I was found of them that have pricked their con- 
sought me not ; I became mani- science. 
fest unto them that asked not 
of me. 


21. But as to Israel he saith, All the 21. And Messiah expressly says 
day long did I spread out my that He has appealed to their 
hands unto a disobedient and hearts. 
gainsaying people. 

After perusing the above, there may arise in many minds the feeling 
that this view supposes too stilted, too artificial, too nicely antithetical 
a style in this chapter. 

This is not the place for examining the difficulty, but I feel assured 
that none who have been at the pains carefully to analyse the Epistle 
and trace out the Apostle’s line of argument will give one moment’s 
thought to such an objection. 

Hucu Pops, O.P. 


NOTES ON THE BIBLICAL USE OF THE PRESENT 
AND AORIST IMPERATIVE. 


It is necessary to state the distinctions of use, which are assumed in 
the third of the following notes. 

The present is used for (1) present time (i.e. immediate future), 
(2) continued action, (3) general commands, (4) such as call up a less 
definite picture, especially those enjoining a mental state or activity. 

The aorist for commands intended as definite ; e. g. special commands 
(though not confined to them) more particularly those which have 
a material side. 


| 
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I. For the general words of praise we have as a rule (anyhow in the 
2nd person) aivire, evAuyeire, ; but for definite concrete 
methods almost always the aorist, doare, Wadare, ddaddgare, xéipas. 
A rare exception in Ps. Sol. iii 2 waddere, wadde ; and in the context the 
aiveire Of Ps. cl may need explaining. Perhaps we might infer that 
the aor. of general words érawéoure, edAoynoare, «.7.A., points to definite 
expression of praise in words. Sometimes this is evident, 1 Chron. 
Xxix 20 cai Auveld macy rij éxxAnoia, Eidoynoare Kipwr, or Ps. xxxiv 3 
peyaduvate 

II. In addressing the Almighty only the aor. is used. This is the rule 
of LXX, N. T., the Greek in Hammond's Liturgies (except cvpmapeco 
in St. Mark’s), and is I believe still with rare exceptions observed by 
the Greek Church ; the present being occasionally used to the Saints, 
especially in the word mpéoSeve (whether the rule is a recognised one is 
another matter; possibly as would be natural it is so to foreign students 
rather than native Greeks). 

The exceptions in the Bible are very few. 

(1) 1 Kings iii 9, 10 Adde not a request but acceptance of God’s 
pleasure (cf. 1 Kings xxii 12; 3 Kings ii 15 (16)). 

(2) Job x 2 pa pe doeSeiv didacke, 

(3) Job xiii 21 dméxou, 

(4) Job xiv 15 pi dmomood. An exceptional idiom in such a matter is 
not out of place in Job. 

(5) Isa. lxiv 9 wi dpyifov. The pres. would be the ordinary tense for 
deprecating actual anger, Exod. xxxii 22. Here the Pater Noster of v. 8 
may bring with it something of the audemus dicere. 

(6) Sir. xxxiii 11 (13) ed»uye. Possibly this word (apart from the variant 
ovvayaye) might do duty for an aor. (v. below). 

(7) In the N. T. most noticeably Luke xi 3 di30v. The only question is 
was the writer breaking a rule purposely and consciously. It can hardly 
bear on the tense that rdv dprév—adidou forms an iambic trimeter. In any 
case it bears out the rd xa’ jyépay as opposed to ojpepoy of St. Matthew. 

III. In tenses so nearly convertible other causes than of tense may 
sometimes determine the choice. 

Presents of a light handy form seem sometimes treated as aor. in 
meaning, especially those like 2nd aorists in «. 

pépe Gen. xlvii 16; 2 Kings xvi 20; Matt. xvii 17. 

éye Esther iii 11 ; 2 Macc. iii 33; Luke xiv 18. 

héye 3 Kings xviii 8; Sus. 58 (parallel 54 eiwév); Isa. lvi 3: ovAdéyere 
Gen. xxxi 46. 

Bdére 1 Kings xxv 35; 3 Kings xvii 23. 

veuérOwoav Exod. xxxiv 3; Jonah iii 7. 

Compounds of orpépw :—dvdorpepe 2 Kings iii 16 ; dwoorpépere 2 Chron. 
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xi 4, Ezek. xxi 30; émiorpepe 2 Kings ii 23, Cant. vi 12 (unless these are 
presents of going, a special case of continued action. The aor. some- 
times as a variant). 

Conversely peivor, peivare and compounds where presents would rather 
be expected. 

In a—éyo, mapaye Eccles. xi 10 (parallel to dwéarnaov) ; dye 2 Tim. iv 11. 

Other short stems xp, xpaode Gen. xvi 6; Esth. iii 11. 

éyxe: 4 Kings iv 41 (but following v. 40 imperfect évéxer) ; éxyee Judges 
vi 20; éxxéere Ps, xii 8 (unless these are aorists); éare Luke xxii 50. 

xabov a present xddov 1 Kings xxii 5; Sir. ix 9). But where=take 
thy seat, the aorist seems generally more suitable; James ii 3 (parallel 
ori). 

IV. Perhaps when the root is repeated the present is preferred. 
Num. xxxi 2 éxdixes riv éxdixnow, The present is most frequent in this 
case, but the meaning will generally explain it. 

V. Be thou, ye commonly (especially in narrative)=yivov, yiveobe. Be 
not=n yivov, pi yivesOe. Without saying there is nothing of the decome 
in it, or of the special force of the tense, de is the natural rendering of 
yivov, and yivov would be the most frequent rendering of de (2nd pers. 
imper.) in the style of LXX (except the prophets) and of N.T., and so 
with the negative. 

E. g. Gen. xvii 1 yivou dpeprros, 1 Tim. iv 12 rimos yivov, enjoin no change 
or modification of character, or none beyond what the mere fact of 
command sufficiently indicates. 

There is often variety of reading (Job xiii 8, the Cambridge Manual 
differs from the Oxford LXX and HR Concordance). Tivo or yiverOe 
occurs about forty times in O. T. and twenty-seven in N.T. (about thirteen 
in Sir., but only three in Prophets). 

Equivalents are less frequent. 

to& Num. v 1g (in a formula), Prov. iii 5, vi 3 (io& py), [vi 6], xxiii 
17; Sir. v 10; Matt. ii 13, v 25; Mark v 34; Luke xix 17 (with 
participle and parallel to yivov v. 19), 1 Tim. iv 15; wi to& Prov. iii 7, 
V 20, xxii 24, xxiii 20, xxiv 28; Sir. iv 30. 

(Proverbs and Sirach stand apart from the rest of the O.T. in 
frequency of present imperatives.) 

éore, pi) €ore NO instance. 

yevod in prayer (v. note II) seven times (four of these tAews yevov) ; 
otherwise twelve times more (of which five have alternative readings). 
No instance in N. T. 

yéveoOe Isa. xxxii 11; Jerem. xxvii 8, and (with alternative yiverde) 
Job xiii 8 ; Isa. i 16, xliii ro ; 1 Macc. iii 58 ; and (with alternative Zcecde), 
1 Pet. i 16. 

yévn, no instance. 
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Judith xii 17; Pet. i 15; (prayer) Jer. 
xvii 175 wi) yernOnre® Josh. xxii 19. 
(In the 3rd person gore, are common.) 


F. W. 


THE XXXII CANON OF HIPPOLYTUS. 


THE study of ancient Oriental Canon Law and of the relation between 
its different collections is made especially difficult by the fact that we 
have mainly to do with Latin, Syriac, Boheiric, Sahidic, Aethiopic, and 
Arabic translations. A minute and careful rendering of each text is 
almost a first requisite, lest difficulties and divergencies be seen where 
there are none. An instance in point is a passage in the XXXII Canon 
of Hippolytus. 


(Canones S. Hipp. ed. Haneberg. 1870, p. 56.) 

Haneberg (ibid. p. 91) translates : ‘Si distribuitur communio, distri- 
buatur etiam eleemosyna pro pauperibus, haec autem dispertiatur pau- 
peribus ante occasum solis a populo; si quid de necessario reliquum 
est, distribuatur altera die; et si iterum quid restat, tertia die. Ab eo 
autem in cuius domo (eleemosyna distribuitur et reliquum) asservatur, 
nihil (ad compensationem laboris) computatur ex iis rebus (quae traditae 
sunt pro pauperibus) ; sola misericordia eaque tota afferat ei, qui eam 
exhibet, computatam mercedem. Qui distribuit, nihil inde obtineat, 
quando panis pauperum diutius moratur in domo eius per negligentiam.’ 
H. Vielhaber (Zexte u. Unters. VI 4, p. 104 ff.) substitutes ‘ oblatio’ for 
‘communio,’ omits ‘pro’ before ‘pauperibus,’ changes ‘ distribuatur 
altera die’ into ‘distribuant postero mane,’ and omits all that Haneberg 
had put in brackets. W. Riedel (Die Kirchenrechtsquellen des Patri- 
archats Alex. 1900, p. 221) translates : ‘Wenn ein Opfer gegeben wird, 
soll auch ein Almosen fiir die Armen gegeben werden : sie sollen es vor 
Sonnenuntergang den Armen der Gemeinde geben. Wenn etwas iiber 


* This is the received accentuation, judging from a number of editions, from 
Walton’s Polyglot to the Cambridge Manual and Oxford Concordance: but 
Chandler does not seem to explain. 
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die Notdurft hinaus iibrig ist, sollen sie es am folgenden Tage geben. 
Ist dann noch etwas iibrig, am dritten Tage. Nichts davon wird dem 
angerechnet, in dessen Hause es sich befindet, sondern das ganze 
Almosen wird seinem Spender allein angerechnet, welcher es gibt. 
Jener hat keinen Anteil, weil der Aufenthalt des Brotes der Armen in 
seinem Hause sich verzieht.’ Surely neither translation is clear and 
correct. Yet the Arabic is not very obscure and may be translated as 
follows : ‘ When an offering is made for alms to be given to the poor, 
they shall give it before sunset to the poor of the congregation. And 
when there is more than is wanted, they shall give it on the morrow, 
and when something is [still] over, on the third day. Nothing is to be 
charged by him, in whose house it is, but the whole charity shall be 
reckoned [to be] for the person concerned alone. He that distributes, 
shall not get anything for [the fact] that the bread of the poor has been 
kept for a time in his house.’ (i) yb¥ is certainly not ‘communio,’ but 
‘a gift,’ see Haneb. p. 122. (ii) @x) must be read, J with the con- 
junctive expressing the purpose (Wright’s Arabic Grammar, vol. i. 
p- 291). Haneb., Vielh., and Riedel read the jussive, which destroys 
the sense and forces them to bring in the particle etiam, auch, which is 
not in the Arabic. (iii) Ws! 4» “ial! means: ‘to the poor from 
among the congregation,’ not ‘ pauperibus . . . a populo,’ as the others 
have. (iv) le does not mean either the ‘Spender’ nor ‘qui eam 
exhibet,’ it means: ‘the person concerned,’ and actually refers to the 
receiver not to the spender of the alms. (v) is. call is the subject of 
what follows, not the qualification of what precedes, as Riedel has it. 
It refers to the distributor, not to the original giver. (vi) ¢,9 does not 
mean ‘quando.’ (vii) ily: need not mean ‘per negligentiam.’ Riedel 
rightly renders Versdgerung. The Testamentum Domini (p. 132) has only 
and ‘reckoned,’ as English idiom does not allow otherwise, hence also 
wy = ‘by him who,’ instead of ‘ with him who.’ 


pale BEM SOLS gay soly Ate 
Haneberg [ibid.] translates: ‘Si Agape fit, vel coena ab aliquo 
pauperibus paratur, die dominica, tempore accensionis lucernae, prae- 


sente Episcopo surgat diaconus ad accendendum lumen, episcopus 
autem oret super eos (qui invitati sunt) et eum, qui invitavit illos. 
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Pauperes autem adsint quando in initio missae Eucharistia agitur. 
Missos autem faciat eos (Episcopus vel benefactor invitans), ut separa- 
tim recedant, antequam tenebrae oboriantur. Psalmos recitent, antequam 
recedant.’ Vielhaber has «vpiaxq instead of ‘ die dominica,’ ‘accensus’ 
for ‘ accensionis,’ omits ‘lumen,’ changes ‘ Pauperes . . . agitur’ into 
‘Et necessaria est pauperibus «dxapwria, quae est in initio missae’ and 
omits all Haneberg puts in brackets. Riedel has: ‘Wenn ein Mahl 
oder ein Abendessen stattfindet, welches einer den Armen gibt, und es 
ein «vpiardy ist, so soll der Bischof wihrend des Anziindens der Lampe 
zugegen sein. Der Diakon soll das Anziinden derselben besorgen und 
der Bischof soll fiir sie beten und fiir den, welcher sie einlud. Den 
Armen gebiihrt die Eucharistie bei Beginn des Sacraments (der Messe) 
und er soll sie vor Dunkelheit zur Trennung verabschieden. Sie sollen 
aber vor ihrem Fortgange Psalmen singen.’ I would suggest reading 
oe) instead of =, and translate: ‘When a dinner or an evening- 
meal is given by some one to the poor and it be a Sunday one, then the 
bishop shall be present at the time of the lighting of the lamp, the 
deacon shall rise to light it and the bishop shall pray over them and 
over him who invited them, and he shall make the poor say the grace 
which is [said] at the beginning of the Mass and he shall dismiss them. 
Let them disperse before dark and sing psalms before they go.’ (i) In 
the other renderings the latter part of the canon is confused and almost 
unintelligible, but what can be simpler and more natural than this: 
Towards the end of the Sunday-meal, when it gets dark the bishop 
comes in, the deacon lights the lamp, the bishop blesses the guests and 
the host and makes them say grace, using a prayer which they know by 
heart from the liturgy of the Mass and dismisses them? (ii) Wey I. is 
construed with , Je, meaning ‘it is incumbent on one, it is one’s duty,’ 
in I. it is not used with |) and certainly does not mean gebiihren in the 
sense ‘it is due to one.’ (iii) Ue, IV. is always construed with J and 
means: ‘to impose, to order, to make one do something.’ (iv) U=? is 
masculine in form and therefore more naturally refers to a masculine 
subject, moreover it is both preceded and followed by a verb in 
masculine form of which the bishop is certainly the subject. (v) 
Eucharistia is feminine and therefore less likely to be subject of U=, 
of course it cou/d be but it would be ‘unusual’ [see Wright’s Gram. 
vol. ii. p. 289], especially if we bear in mind that it is translated from 
the Coptic, where, quite as much as in Arabic, the form of the verb 
changes according to the gender of its subject. The words igdy SIs! 
cannot be quoted against this, because of the addition sso ‘lse 35 

compare bl but also Riedel p. 205, note 5. (vi) The 
%d.\591 occurs but once more in the canons of Hipp. (c. xix 12) where 
the * oil of thanksgiving ’ is mentioned. The Blessed Eucharist is men- 
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tioned some twenty-four times and called .,,,4! or_,31,.J! or circumscribed 
by a form of J&,—an additional reason for translating ij10,\>)3\ here 
also ‘ thanksgiving,’ ‘ grace.’ 

J. ARENDZEN. 


A RUSSIAN VIEW OF THE CREED OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE?. 


THE views advanced by the late Dr. Hort concerning the origin of the 
‘Constantinopolitan’ Creed and its relation to the second General 
Council have obtained a large amount of acceptance not only in England 
but also among German scholars. Adopted by Harnack in his article 
on the Creed in the Realencyclopidie of Herzog and Hauck, they have 
been accepted also, with slight modifications, by Kattenbusch (1892), by 
Loofs (1893), by Seeberg (1895), by Hahn and Nésgen (1897), and 
lastly by Kunze (1898). All these authorities agree in the opinion that 
the Creed was neither composed nor confirmed by the Council of Con- 
stantinople. Indeed, save for a few remarks by Kelling in his Geschichte 
der Arianischen Haresie,no voice was raised in Germany against the theory 
till 1899, when Professor Wilhelm Schmidt of Breslau took in hand the 
discussion of the question from another point of view, upholding the 
substantial accuracy of the traditional account, and maintaining that 
while the Creed of Jerusalem and the shorter Creed of Epiphanius were 
steps in the process which led to the formation of the Constantinopolitan 
Creed, the true basis of that Creed is to be found not in either of these 
forms, but in the Creed of Nicaea ; that it was composed and confirmed 
by the Fathers of the Second Council, and proclaimed by them as an 
oecumenical Creed, and that the fact that it did not at once acquire 
universal authority in the Church was due to special circumstances of the 
time *, 

In Russia Professor Lebedeff, a distinguished teacher of Church 
History in the University of Moscow, who has on several occasions 
treated of the subject, and in particular of the expositions of it by 
Harnack and Kunze, has recently published, in the Theological Messenger 
for 1902, an article ‘On our Creed,’ which appears to be of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant an attempt to present its substance, 
in a much abridged and summary form, to English students. 

Professor Lebedeff, while he agrees with Schmidt in upholding the 
traditional view that the Creed was actually the product of the Council 


1 [In this Note the material supplied by Prof. Orloff has been considerably abridged 
and to some extent rearranged.—H. A. W.] 
9 Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, 1899, pp. 935-85. 
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of Constantinople, and pays due tribute to his diligent labours and to 
his skilful presentation of the facts, differs from him in respect of some 
of the concessions which Schmidt is willing to make. He rejects the 
idea that the Jerusalem and Epiphanian Creeds are to be regarded as 
intermediate steps between the Nicene and the Constantinopolitan, and 
maintains that the Nicene Creed was not only the true, but the 
immediate basis of the new formula set forth by the Second Council. 

He remarks that the question under what precise historical conditions 
the Creed was elaborated is one which cannot fail to interest every 
student of the Creed. The apparent silence of the Church historians, 
and of S. Gregory Nazianzen himself, seems to leave us without data : 
and it is not surprising that the question has not been raised. Lebedeff’s 
own suggestion points to a clue which is to be found in S. Gregory’s 
poetical description of the period during which he was attending the 
sessions of the Council, after the differences which led to his retirement 
from the archbishopric of Constantinople and his release from the 
labours of the Council had already begun’. Gregory speaks of some 
attack on the Nicene faith: and it seems not improbable that what he 
thus reprehends was the determination of the Council, in spite of the 
ideas as to the immutability of the Nicene Creed entertained by the 
Alexandrian theologians, and by Gregory himself, to subject the Nicene 
formula to a process of editing and revision. The attempt to improve 
the Creed would seem to him to be practically an attack upon it: those 
who concurred in such an attempt would be ‘going over to the enemy’: 
the resulting discussions and debates would give ample scope for such 
charges of inconsistency and vacillation as are contained in his some- 
what obscure censures of the members of the Council. Elsewhere, 
Gregory suggests that the real object of the attacks made upon himself 
may have been ‘the Spirit confessed as God,’ and that the true cause 
for which he found himself suddenly ‘deprived of his throne’ may have 
been the confession which he solemnly renews*. In this passage, and 
in the imputation of tritheism with which the saint was assailed, Lebedeff 
is inclined to trace the result of discussions in the Council upon the 
exposition of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, in which Gregory had 
urged, without success, the employment of the word eds in the formula 
under consideration. 

The point, however, which Lebedeff seeks to establish is that the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan Creed may be so called, not only because 
it was the result of the labours of these two Councils, but because the 
Constantinopolitan Creed is an immediate successor of the Nicene in 
the series of Creeds of oecumenic importance. The discussion of the 


* Carm, xi, vv. 1703-11, 1723-26, 1731-32, 1750-55, 1760-65, 1774-80, 
2 Carm., xiv, vv. 25-47. 
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Creeds known as those of Jerusalem and of Epiphanius he desires to set 
aside: those documents should not be looked upon as steps leading 
from the Nicene Creed to the Constantinopolitan. It is not possible so 
to forget the great qualities and abilities of the leaders and members of 
the ancient Church as not to admit that the Second Council was in 
a position to elaborate the Creed of Constantinople from that of Nicaea 
without the intervention of any ‘ preliminary works.’ 

The Jerusalem Creed, Lebedeff urges, has not come down to us in its 
complete form. The title-words of S. Cyril’s Catecheses, however care- 
fully they may be collected, would yield but a meagre result : it is agreed 
that they were not written by the author, and no one can say whether 
they include the whole contents of an undoubted Jerusalem Creed, 
The device of amplifying them by adding sentences from the Cavecheses 
themselves, though it may be called a process of restoration of the exact 
words of the Creed, is not distinguished from the process of original 
composition : and the Creed which is thus produced, shows, according 
to Schmidt’s computation, very little similarity to the Creed of Constan- 
tinople, beyond those words which are also common to the Nicene 
Creed. Can such a document, so compiled, be accepted as a ‘ prepara- 
tory stage’ in the development of the Creed of Constantinople? His 
opinion is that to represent it in this character is unwarranted. The 
fact that S. Cyril was present at the Council and showed himself to be 
a defender of the term sépoovo.v is no sufficient basis for any definite, 
decisive, conclusion as to the influence of the Creed of Jerusalem. Nor 
can any argument in favour of the emanation of the Creed of Epiphanius 
from Jerusalem be drawn from the mention of the Apostles and the 
‘holy city’ in the words appended to that Creed in the Ancoratus. The 
‘holy city’ there referred to is not Aelia, but Nicaea, as appears from 
the mention, immediately following, of ‘the Fathers there assembled to 
a number exceeding 310.’ 

Nor, Lebedeff proceeds to argue, can the Creed of Epiphanius be 
rightly regarded as an intermediate stage. The date at which the 
Ancoratus appeared has been taken to be 374: but the point is by no 
means certain. ‘The year 374 is indeed the last date of the period dur- 
ing which, in the words of the writer, ‘ other heresies have successively 
made their appearance.’ But it does not follow that it was the date at 
which the book was written or issued. The book, indeed, presupposes 
some knowledge of the heresies which fall within the period ending in 
374, and was therefore probably itself published after that year : it may 
be in point of time actually later than the Second Council, while it is by 
no means impossible that the Creed, which appears only in an appendix 
to the book, is a later addition. This, as Lebedeff reminds his readers, 
is no new theory: it was advanced in the last century by Franzelin ; 
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while Vincenzi argues that the Creed is a post-Conciliar addition to the 
book made not by the author, but by another and a less skilful hand. 
In his argument, Vincenzi points out that the Creed is actually described 
in terms which imply that it is Nicene—whereas Epiphanius must have 
been well aware that it was not identical with the Creed ‘delivered by 
more than 310 Fathers’: that doth the Creeds contained in the Appendix 
are prescribed for invariable use at Baptism, where one Creed 
only could be employed: and that in the Panarion, a work written by 
Epiphanius after the Ancoratus, the only Creed which is cited is that of 
Nicaea. 

Lebedeff himself, in an article published in 1882, had pointed out 
that in the longer Creed of Epiphanius, entitled ‘ Exposition of the faith 
made in conformity with the faith of those holy Fathers who proclaimed 
the foregoing exposition’ (the exposition which precedes being the so- 
called Creed of Epiphanius), the first portion recites, not the Creed of 
Epiphanius, but that of Nicaea, to which the additions directed against 
the heresies of Macedonius and Apollinaris are attached. This discord- 
ance suggests that the place now occupied by the Creed of Epiphanius 
was formerly filled by the Nicene Creed pure and simple, and that for 
this the Creed of Constantinople was substituted by the action of 
copyists at a time after the Second Council, when the revised form of 
the Creed had already attained wider publicity and acceptance. 

There are, then, serious grounds for thinking that in the Ancoratus 
"a substitution of one Creed for another has taken place ; that the Creed 
of Epiphanius is not an original part of the contents of the book. It is 
to be observed, moreover, that, as a Creed, this formula has never had 
any real existence: no Church appears to have used it, no catechumen 
to have recited it: its composition cannot be referred to any definite 
origin. It may, however, be examined experimentally. Strike out from 
it all the words characteristic of the Constantinopolitan Creed, and as 
a result you have the Nicene: strike out the words which make up the 
Nicene Creed, and the residuum consists of those expressions which the 
traditional view regards as the work of the Second Council. Strike out 
all the words which make up the Creed of Constantinople, and the 
remainder consists of fragments of the Nicene Creed, disjointed and 
without consecutive sense. This remainder is, in fact, made up of the 
passages which Professor Schmidt supposes the Council of 381 to have 
removed from the Creed of Epiphanius, before adopting and promul- 
gating the revised form of that Creed. It is hard to suppose that an 
oecumenical council would have busied itself with changes of so slight 
a character: but it would have been impossible for it to deal in this 
way with the document, since, as a Creed, the Epiphanian formula had 
no real existence. Professor Schmidt’s opinion, which represents this 
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formula as the immediate antecedent of the Constantinopolitan, must 
therefore, in Lebedeff’s judgement, be rejected. 

On the other hand, he declines to accept the view that the Epiphanian 
Creed is a later and interpolated form of the Creed of Constantinople. 
It contains two elements, one Nicene, the other Constantinopolitan. 
How came these elements to be combined? Lebedeff’s theory is that 
the combination is the indirect and unintentional result of the substitu- 
tion of the Constantinopolitan for the Nicene formula in the Appendix to 
the Ancoratus. That the Nicene Creed formerly stood there is attested 
by the description of the Creed which still remains, though it does not 
apply to the formula which now precedes it: it is clear also that the 
Nicene formula can (with the one exception of the words 6edv é« Geov) be 
easily restored from the text of the Epiphanian form, by the process of 
striking out the phrases characteristic of the Creed of Constantinople. 
The present text of the Epiphanian Creed is, according to Lebedeff, the 
result of simple interpolation, by which the Constantinopolitan element 
has been combined with the Nicene. He argues that this process 
probably took place at a time later than the Council of Chalcedon, when 
the Creed of Constantinople first appears with the unquestioned authority 
of a universal Creed : and suggests that a scribe instructed to substitute 
in a copy of the Ancoratus the ‘Creed of the 150’ for the Creed of 
Nicaea, had inserted in the margin of a book already written, or incor- 
porated in the text of a copy which he was making, the clauses added at 
Constantinople, without removing or altering any part of what he found 
in the text of the Amcoratus'. Thus the Nicene phrases of the first 
portion of the Creed, the anathema at its close, the postscript ascribing 
it to the Fathers of Nicaea, all remained untouched. The labours of 
those scholars in England and Germany who have endeavoured to 
explain the appearance of the Constantinopolitan Creed in the Ancoratus 
at a date earlier than that of the Council has been labour in vain. They 
have, as Professor Lebedeff says, adopting the phrase of Kryloff’s fable, 
‘devoted themselves so much to the smallest creatures in the museum 


1 The omission of the words dv é« 0¢od is, as Prof. Lebedeff allows, at first sight 
against this theory; but he argues that the omission is not of the first importance ; 
the Nicene Creed, without these words, would still be Nicene : and his view is 
that they were not contained in the text of the Nicene Creed which Epiphanius 
included in the Ancoratus. The form of the Nicene Creed which was read, without 
objection, at Chalcedon shows that changes by way of addition had at an early 
date been made in the text of the Creed. The variations of that form must have 
been familiar to those who heard it read ; and the omission of these words may be 
simply a similar variation, not affecting the Nicene character of the form as a whole. 
He draws attention to the fact that on the other hand, in the portion of the Creed 
most influenced by the form of Constantinople, the Ancoratus retains the Nicene 
order of the words mvedya. 
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that the elephant has escaped their notice.’ But though the interpolator 
of the Axcoratus has caused much trouble and produced much confusion, 
his punctilious desire to preserve what Epiphanius wrote has made it 
possible to show that the so-called Creed of Epiphanius is the result of 
his own work ; that it is posterior, not only to the Second, but perhaps 
even to the Fourth oecumenical Council. 

The conclusion which Professor Lebedeff draws is that neither the 
Creed of Jerusalem nor that of Epiphanius can properly be employed, 
as they have recently been, in the investigation of the process by which 
the Nicene Creed took the form presented by the Creed of Constanti- 
nople. The Creed of Jerusalem has no substantial existence : it is not 
an original document, but the product of modern scholars. The Creed 
of Epiphanius is a text of early date: but it is the product of a process 
in which the Creed of Constantinople was part of the material employed: 
it is not a source from which that Creed drew any part of its contents, 
or a step in the process by which that Creed was formed. 


N. ORLOFF. 


REVIEW 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. By A. M. Farrparn, D.D., 
LL.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 1902. 


‘Tus book is neither a philosophy nor a history of religion, but it is 
an endeavour to look at what is at once the central fact and idea of the 
Christian faith by a mind whose chief labour in life has been to make 
an attempt at such a philosophy through such a history’.’ Such, 
Dr. Fairbairn tells us, is the design of his work on Zhe Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion. If in the following review we seem to find not 
a little in that work which is open to criticism, it is to be observed that 
the less satisfactory pages of it are almost without exception—indeed 
with only one exception of any moment—those which deal, not with the 
authors main theme, but with matters which, however important in 
themselves, are, from the point of view chosen by Dr. Fairbairn, no more 
than subsidiary. There is, however, as we shall see, one problem which 
lies at the heart of his subject for which we could have desired a more 
adequate treatment. 

The dominant thought in Dr. Fairbairn’s discussion of his subject 
may be gathered from the following passages, which occur early in the 
course of the book before us. ‘Two things are certain, viz. (a) that 
without the personal charm of the historical Jesus the oecumenical 
creeds would never have been either formulated or tolerated ; and (8) 
without the metaphysical conception of Christ the Christian religion 
would long ago have ceased to live*.’ ‘The very essence of the matter 
is that the Gospels do not stand alone, but live, as it were, embosomed 
in universal history *’ We see from such sayings as these that we are to 
expect from Dr. Fairbairn a genuinely concrete treatment of the history 
of our religion ; that he is neither disposed to allow the dogmatic inter- 
pretation of the life of Jesus to destroy the sense of historical perspective 
in the criticism of its records, nor yet, in a manner more characteristic 


? Philosophy of the Christian Religion, p. x. 2 Dp. 4. * p. 13. 
U2 
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of our generation, to dismiss as irrelevant, not only temporarily for the 
purposes of the investigator of origins, but permanently for the theolo- 
gian also, that course of philosophical reflexion upon the universal 
significance of that life by means of which it triumphed in the past 
and triumphs still to-day. Nothing is more noticeable in Zhe Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion than its constant protest against the tendency 
to which, in a remarkable presidential address delivered in 1896 to the 
Society of Historical Theology, and afterwards published in the Wew 
World Review, the present Master of Balliol called attention when he 
spoke of ‘some writers who are so zealous against the idea of a Chris- 
tianity without Christ, that they are in danger of teaching a Christ 
without Christianity.’ 

It is quite in accordance with this characteristic note of Dr. Fair- 
bairn’s work that the most original and important contribution to 
theological science which it contains should be a remarkable discussion 
—in the eighth chapter of Book I and the introductory portion of 
Book II—of the general relation of the Founder in a ‘ founded religion’ 
to the religion of his founding, and of the distinctive features which are 
to be observed in the relation of Jesus Christ to the religion which takes 
its name from Him. The rare combination in this discussion of a com- 
prehensive view to which it is perfectly clear that ‘the question as to the 
relation between the religion and its founder is not peculiar to Chris- 
tianity, but is common to the class as a whole, and so belongs to the 
province: of comparative history and philosophy'’,’ with a genuine 
insight into the peculiar characteristics which distinguish the attitude 
of Christians towards Him who is not only the author but the finisher 
of their faith, give to the conclusions reached a special value. Dr. Fair- 
bairn finds that ‘ while’ in the case of a ‘ founded religion’ ‘an histori- 
cal person and his creative acts’ are ‘ presupposed in the religion, yet it 
could not in any real sense begin to be without some form of apotheosis 
by the community?’ This is true, as he shows, not of Jesus only, but 
of the other founders of religions—of Buddha, for example, and of 
Mohammed. But while we may use ‘apotheosis,’ in a vague sense of the 
word, to express the conception formed by Buddhists of the dignity of 
Gautama, by Mohammedans of the dignity of their prophet, nay, by the 
Franciscans of the dignity of the saint of Assisi*, yet, in none of these 
three instances, not even in that of Buddha, which comes the nearest, 
has the founder for his community—to use a Ritschlian expression— 
‘the value of God’; whereas Jesus held and still holds for Christians 


1 Op. cit. p. 294. 2 Ibid. 

* It is to be regretted that Dr. Fairbairn has not anywhere dealt with the case of 
St. Francis, on which so much light has lately been thrown, enabling us to observe 
this process of ‘ apotheosis * more closely than is usually possible. 
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no lower rank than this. In the reaction from a prejudice which isolated 
Christianity from other religions to the recognition of the need of using 
the comparative method in dealing with the history of our faith, it has 
often been forgotten that, while other great religious communities beside 
the Christian Church have invested their founders with superhuman 
dignity, they have not invested them with godhead, still less with god- 
head conceived in such a way that there can be but one God. Nor is 
this all ; for the worship of Christ as God has, as a matter of historical 
fact, been found not only compatible with a nominal monotheism— 
indeed it is quite possible to show that even under monotheistic forms 
the real object of religious devotion may be a being not regarded as pro- 
perly God at all—but has actually promoted (not merely, be it noted, 
failed to hinder) the development of what is, if we judge it aright, at the 
least a far deeper and more universal conception of deity than was current 
in the country or the age which saw the rise of Christianity. Dr. Fair- 
bairn is therefore fully justified in insisting that the problem of the 
Person of Christ is not solved when we recognize—though we must 
recognize—that the Christian community has dealt with its Founder in 
a manner analogous to that in which other religious communities have 
dealt with theirs ; but that there remains still unanswered the question 
what it was in Him that made the special form which this treatment 
took in the case of Christianity not only possible, but (judged by the 
point which it has played in the world’s history) successful as well. 
We must, with Dr. Fairbairn, consider the historical Jesus not in 
abstraction from what He has been to His followers and, through them, 
to the world—‘ after the flesh,’ to use the phrase of St. Paul—but ‘in 
the spirit,’ in the full reality of the life of His Church, in which His 
Presence dwells and works ‘ always, even unto the end of the world.’ 
When, in this way, we look back upon the record of the Gospel in 
the light of the impression made upon the Church and the world by the 
events which they record, one thing especially draws our attention. Here 
is a life, a character, the imitation of which has seemed to thousands in 
many generations of men the highest purpose that they could set before 
themselves, the one thing supremely worth living for. From very early 
times nothing, or practically nothing, more was known, in an historical 
sense, of that life and character than we know to-day ; no doubt there 
have been times at which the Gospel record has been comparatively 
neglected, but there has been no other to compete with it, as the 
authoritative picture of the Lord. Now it lies on the surface of the 
evangelical narrative that the Master is presented there as living in an 
assured confidence of divine favour and sonship, without memory or 
sense of moral failure or of sin, or even (apart from one word upon the 
Cross) of alienation from God. The self-tormenting, the passionate 
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asceticism, which are so characteristic of other great saints within and 
without Christendom, are singularly absent. Even the story of the forty 
days’ fast and of the subsequent temptation by the devil (which more- 
over lies outside of the period of the ministry which formed the theme 
of the apostolic preaching) scarcely presents an exception. Whatever 
be the antecedents of this story or its parallels elsewhere, nothing is 
hinted in it, as we have it, of conviction of sin or (as in the accounts of 
Buddha) of disillusionment with the world as being the ground of the 
withdrawal and fast of Jesus ; the temptations are described as of a kind 
which presuppose the certainty of divine sonship ; nor is there the least 
suggestion of yielding upon the part of Christ. The words ascribed to 
Him in the Fourth Gospel—‘ The prince of this world cometh and hath 
nothing in Me’—fit very well the Synoptists’ account of His early 
encounter with the power of evil. The gracious serenity of Jesus, the 
ready participation in feasts which earned Him from His enemies the 
reproach of a ‘gluttonous man and a winebibber,’—the life, according 
to His own similitude, of a bridegroom with the children of the bride- 
chamber about him, upon which Renan has dwelt with so much beauty 
of thought and expression, the ‘sweet reasonableness ’ of which Matthew 
Arnold so often spoke—all these characteristics are at once obvious 
to readers of the Gospels ; they are the salient features of the picture 
which the evangelists draw of our Lord. The torments of His Passion 
are not described as self-inflicted, though voluntarily undergone for 
a righteous cause. The character of Christ is one thing ; the Christian 
character, recognizable amid many varieties through the ages of 
Christian history, is another; yet the latter always regards itself as 
founded upon the former. It is not simply that it is an imitation, 
where the former is the original ; or even affected and artificial, where 
the former is natural and spontaneous. Rather it does not affect to 
reproduce what is most salient in its model. On the contrary, it is 
marked by the contrition, the sorrow, the self-distrust which in that 
model are markedly absent. Christ’s character is put before us as that 
of one who had no sin of His own of which to repent ; but the revela- 
tion of this character has, as has been well said, ‘filled the world with 
a wail of penitence.’ The Christian is always a penitent, and counts 
that in being so he is the follower of his Master who (in the literal 
sense) was none. Christ teaches the secret of divine sonship by the 
exhibition of His own filial attitude towards God; but the intuitive 
instinct of Christian reverence has distinguished between what in that 
attitude is communicable to the sons by adoption, what peculiar to the 
Son by nature. It is not a question of degree ; for then we should be 
acquiescing in a standard lower than the highest set before us to copy; 
it is a difference in some sense of kind. And thus is solved for the 
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Christian a great ethical problem : how a sense of divine sonship can be 
won, not discordant with the sense of sin and imperfection, and compatible 
with humility. The Stoic knows himself of the family of God ; but that 
by nature ; so that if he be but wise, Zeus has no superiority but his longer 
continuance. Now this pretension must become grotesque when the 
man enters into the chamber of his heart, and recognizes his infinite 
distance from the perfection which is his ideal. The Jew, too, knew 
himself for God’s son ; but because of an arbitrary choice of his race 
among the families of the earth, so that his sonship depends upon 
a privilege, and is abolished unless his fellow men are excluded from it. 
The secret of the universal mediate sonship is reserved for the Christian. 
No one ever felt that the attitude of Christ towards God was the boast- 
fulness of the man without self-knowledge; on the contrary, it has 
always quickened, not by reaction, but as its direct effect, the sense of 
self-abasement in His followers ; who know themselves sons indeed, but 
sons in and through Him. It has only been possible within our limits 
to indicate imperfectly this line of thought as to the ‘imitation of Christ,’ 
which means something so different from literal imitation ; and as to 
the impression made by Christ upon His followers to which this testifies, 
and which is in fact the impression of a unique divine sonship. Enough, 
however, has been said to show that the belief in Christ’s perfection is not 
due to mere ignorance of many of the details of His life. It has been 
said, I think by Francis Newman, that if one of James the Just’s 
Jerusalem disciples chose to set up a claim for that apostle to sinless- 
less, it would be hard to disprove it. It would; but the belief in the 
sinlessness of Christ rests on no such precarious ground as this. The 
problem presented by the peculiar relation between the character 
described in the Gospels and the Christian character which it has 
created, would remain, even although the facts about the Founder of 
our religion which will bear critical investigation were as few as 
Dr. Schmiedel in Zacyclopaedia Biblica supposes them to be. 

Dr. Fairbairn touches upon the ground we have been traversing in 
such passages as we find where he speaks (on p. 372) of ‘Sin feared and 
Sanctity loved through the Vision of God.’ Christ, he says there, ‘has 
created two things which seem opposites, but are correlatives and 
counterparts, the deepest consciousness of sin and the desire for the 
highest sanctity. Man knew sin before Him. . .. Yet it is true that 
there was before Christ no such consciousness of sin as He, by His very 
sinlessness, created. .. . Sin has become to us not a ceremonial accident 
which the only sort of sacrifices man could offer might atone for, but an 
offence so awful in its guilt as to involve the passion of God and the 
death of His Son. Hence comes the tragedy of Christian experience— 
the co-existence and conflict in the same soul of a double sense, a fear 
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of sin that almost craves annihilation, and a love of holy being which 
yearns towards the vision of God. Yet these are both due to the action 
in us of the ideal sinless personality, and express the love by which He 
guides man into the light of life’’ This could not, as we have seen, 
have happened, but for the instinctive sense in the Christian’s soul of 
an intrinsic difference between himself and Christ. While, in knowing 
Jesus, he knows at once what holiness is, and how far he is from it, so 
that he can rest content with nothing short of it, yet he indulges in no 
fantastic dream that, by doing as Christ did, he can attain to standing 
in his own right where Christ stands. The moral achievement which 
was, as we saw, reserved for Christianity, of uniting the virtue of 
humility, that characteristically Christian grace of character so little 
esteemed in antiquity, in which the consciousness of finitude and 
imperfection finds full expression, with the consciousness of divine 
sonship, was made possible by the introduction of the no less 
characteristically Christian idea of a mediate or adoptive sonship 
belonging to the Christian in and through the direct or natural 
sonship of his Master. 

It has already been hinted that there is much in Dr. Fairbairn’s book 
which seems to me considerably less excellent than his leading conception, 
or than his discussion of Christ’s relation as Founder to the religion of 
His founding. This less excellent matter is to be found for the most 
part in the first part of the book, in which the author lays the philo- 
sophical foundations of his view of Christianity. Of comparatively 
trifling importance are the inaccuracies which are not unfrequent in 
his reports of the opinions of philosophical writers. Surely Mill did 
not reduce ‘both the subject and the object of knowledge’ to ‘the 
permanent possibilities of things uaknown?’ but to things unknown, 
whereof one, ‘ matter,’ is a permanent possibility of sensations. Nor 
did Schopenhauer ‘ conceive thought as essential to the ultimate Being *.’ 
Rather this is just the main point in which Von Hartmann’s theory 
differs from his master’s. Much graver objection may be taken to 
Dr. Fairbairn’s metaphysical discussions. For he here completely 
ignores the difficulties connected with the reality of time— difficulties 
never far away in philosophy, and especially serious in the philosophy 
of religion, above all in the philosophy of an historical religion such as 
Christianity. When early in the book one read of God, that He ‘ was 
moved to create . . . that He might through creation find a richer 
beatitude ‘,’ one was moved to hope that Dr. Fairbairn had it in his mind 
to discuss the reality of time and the difficulty involved in this account 
of creation. But this hope was destined to disappointment. No percep- 
tion could be discovered anywhere of the importance of this question of 
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the reality of time. Instead of any genuine attempt to deal with it, there 
were only phrases which suggested that Dr. Fairbairn was apt to 
surrender at discretion to the charms of an antithesis or epigram. Thus 
we come upon such a remark as this: ‘Thought is transcendence as 
regards the phenomena of space, Will is transcendence as regards the 
events of time’.’ I can make nothing of this; for surely Thought has 
to do with time just as much as with space. But still more puzzling is 
another similar sentence which speaks of ‘extension which denotes’ 
God’s ‘ behaviour in space, and thought, which describes His action in 
time.’ We see here, in fact, in a less innocent form (because his 
thought suffers from it), a defect which sometimes betrays the writer 
into remarks which, sounding well enough, contain obvious logical 
fallacies—so obvious that they do but little harm—as when he begs the 
question of the historical reality of the picture in the Gospels by saying, 
‘ Literary art has never yet succeeded in embodying it,’ that is, ethical 
perfection, ‘in an actual person *,’ or when he observes that ‘lordship of 
the heroic order is not a difficult thing to attain, for men of marked 
moral inferiority have attained it*’ Here he can mean no more than 
that it is attainable by men of marked moral inferiority. For it is surely 
absurd to say that what Alexander, Caesar, and Napoleon attained is 
not difficult to attain, because they were immoral. Yet Dr. Fairbairn’s 
rhetorical turn of mind has misled him into saying this. 

One defect in Dr. Fairbairn’s thought may be said to lie nearer than 
any we have yet mentioned to the heart of his subject :—his failure to 
recognize the importance of that view of sin as taken up into a larger 
purpose of grace which seems to some of us to lie at the heart of 
Christianity, and which finds its classical expression in the Holy Saturday 
hymn O felix culpa. In the use of such language as we find in the 
section on ‘Why Evil has been Allowed to Continue‘, or of the 
expression, ‘the accident of sin °,’ this view is not criticized but merely 
ignored. The omission of any serious consideration of it is indeed not 
unfrequent among theologians; but we might have hoped for more 
recognition of its existence from one. so exceptionally well versed in 
philosophy as Dr. Fairbairn. The publication of Zhe Philosophy of the 
Christian Religion followed by only a few months that of Professor Royce’s 
profound discussion of this topic in the second series of his Gifford 
Lectures on Zhe World and the Individual. The whole treatment of the 
question of evil by Dr. Fairbairn contrasts strikingly, in its comparative 
lack of depth and even of insight into the religious consciousness, with 
that of the American metaphysician. 

Not entirely unconnected with this lack of profundity in the author’s 
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treatment of the problem of evil is his lack of sympathetic under- 
standing of pessimism—of which, however, he speaks with respect, and 
which he describes very fairly’. He greatly under-estimates, however, 
its attraction for some temperaments, when he says of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy that it is ‘ without any fascination for the heart*.’ Certainly it 
is true that Schopenhauer himself could not become an object of worship 
like the Buddha; but that is a different matter from his view of the 
world being unable to touch the religious emotions. 

Pessimism is, however, not the only form of thought with which 
Dr. Fairbairn is conspicuously out of sympathy. He is also out of 
sympathy with Catholicism. We understand here by Catholicism not 
the system of the Roman Church only, but a certain turn or habit of mind 
in religious matters which is easier to recognize than to describe. It is 
the turn of mind which is passionately sensible to the solemn atmosphere 
of a sacramental system charged with the sacred associations of an 
ancient ritual, wherein the sorrows and the aspirations, the penitence 
and the triumph, of a fellowship to which we ourselves also belong, are 
as it were enshrined. It is perhaps nowhere described with a more 
delicate truthfulness than in the description of the mass in Pater’s 
Marius the Epicurean. Beyond question, as it seems to me, this temper, 
like all others, needs care and watchfulness in its indulgence. It is not 
the Christian temper, and may become in certain persons a hindrance 
to the full development of the Christian temper. But neither is the 
opposite turn of mind, to which these things do not appeal, in itself the 
Christian temper ; and it is an unfortunate circumstance that from both 
sides religious thinkers should find it so hard to be just to those whose 
temperament or training gives to their piety a type different from their 
own. The chief flaw in Professor Harnack’s admirable book Das 
Wesen des Christenthums seems to lie in the fact that its treatment of 
Catholicism, learned and fair-minded as it was, revealed the man who 
did not know the Catholic spirit from within. A similar criticism might 
be applied to a very different work, the exceedingly able and original 
treatise of Mr. A. E. Taylor on Zhe Problem of Conduct. Few recent 
books on moral philosophy have shown a more genuine insight into 
some forms of religious experience. But with what we may call 
Catholic asceticism he is too much out of sympathy to say anything 
valuable. When he is led to touch upon it, his observations present in 
their singular lack of appreciation a strong contrast to the intelligence 
which characterizes most of his discussions of religion. One feels that 
something is gained by belonging to what Mr. Taylor in one place calls, 
with more than a touch of contempt, that ‘eminently common-sense 
institution’ the Church of England. It is more possible perhaps there 
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than elsewhere to win at least an acquaintance with both those main types 
of devotion which may, for want of better names, be designated Catholic 
and Evangelical respectively. Dr. Fairbairn’s treatment of Catholicism 
fails, as we have seen, in good company ; but it certainly fails. It is not 
of good omen for a critic of this form of piety that he begins by saying, 
‘Nothing fills me with darker horror or deeper aversion than the 
apotheosis of wounds and death which the Roman Church offers as 
the image of the Christ’.’ And his treatment of the Eucharist is almost 
paradoxical. He denies that it is an institution for worship at all?, and 
asserts that preaching has more of worship in it than the Sacrament °. 
But here Dr. Fairbairn is not true to his own principles. For the 
question before us, as of Christianity in general, so of the rite in which 
Christian worship is concentrated, is not what, if we ignore its subsequent 
development, we can descry it to have been in its beginnings, so much 
as what in the life and thought of the community it has become. To 
hold, with Dr. Fairbairn, that the view which makes ‘positive’ cere- 
monial institution, as such, part of the content of the Christian religion, 
is excluded by the distinctive principles of that religion, is by no means 
inconsistent with the recognition of an historical element, the necessity 
of which is (as with the historical in general) beyond our powers of 
insight or construction. I should myself (though I do not know how far 
Dr. Fairbairn would assent), unreservedly agree with Kant that the 
historical element is, as such, indifferent. I should not say that the 
historical events of Christ’s life were, as such, the objects of religious 
faith. But the spiritual realities which are the objects of religious faith 
did, as a matter of fact, dawn on the world in connexion with those 
events. Why it should have been so, we cannot tell ; any more than we 
can tell why idealism arose at Athens or the critical philosophy at 
Konigsberg. Yet it is impossible to deny that these things did so take 
place and not otherwise; nor can we hold that this historical order is 
ultimately irrational, though we may not succeed in construing it a priori. 
In the case of the life of Christ, Dr. Fairbairn would not disparage, 
rather he would earnestly insist, upon the significance of the historical 
event which as a matter of fact did receive that interpretation, did 
initiate that movement, apart from which it would be without the 
significance which through that interpretation and that movement it 
actually possesses. In a secondary way we may say of the Eucharist, too, 
that in fairness this too should be contemplated, not as an isolated rite, 
but in the light of the meaning which it has gathered around it, of the 
ideas which it has come to symbolize: and what is true of the Eucharist 
in particular is true of the system of which it is the centre, The more 
keenly conscious one is of the mischief which superstition has done in 
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the Church, by re-materializing those conceptions of sacrifice and worship 
which Christianity had spiritualized, the more important it is to do justice 
to the element of truth which gives even to superstition its vitality. 
This is not done where to the childish notion that substance and reality 
are what can be seen and handled is opposed the interpretation that 
the significance thus attributed to what is material is something which is 
only figurative, a ‘mere idea.’ It és done when the truly substantial and 
real is found a/ways, not in what is seen and handled, but in what, 
upon occasion of such seeing and such handling, is thought and felt. 
I am not venturing to attribute to Dr. Fairbairn the abstract view 
which I am contrasting with the true; but it may be that his treatment 
of the Eucharist has not been fully considered in the light of the higher 
notion of what is spiritual, which his whole treatment of the historical 
element in Christianity seems to me to presuppose. 

It is because Dr. Fairbairn has given us so much, that one is inclined 
here and there to ask for more. It is tantalizing to find him passing 
over, where it would be natural to discuss them', the post-prophetic 
speculations of Judaism as to the nature and dignity of the Messiah ; 
perhaps even more to read in a note on p. 482, ‘ This is not the place to 
examine Dr. Frazer’s learned and ingenious argument’ about the origins 
of Christianity in the second edition of his Golden Bough. For it would 
seem to be just the place for such an examination ; and a detailed dis- 


cussion of the argument in question would certainly have been welcomed 
by those who find in the brief judgement of it given by Dr. Fairbairn 
in the same note a confirmation of their own view as to its merits and 
defects. 


CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 
Op. cit. p. 473. 
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NEW TESTAMENT (ENGLISH BOOKS). 


(1) Zhe Earliest Gospel: a historical study of the Gospel according to 
Mark. Avian M.A., D.D. 

Pror. MENzIEs’ volume answers strictly to its title: it takes no 
account of philological and textual problems, but attempts simply to 
expound and appreciate St. Mark’s Gospel as an historical book. The 
thankless labours of the textual critic will meet with a real reward if 
Prof. Menzies’ example is widely followed, and scholars born for exegesis 
put textual work aside, and content themselves with accepting the results 
that others have won from that arid field. 

Prof. Menzies’ introduction is chiefly concerned with the conditions 
under which the ‘earliest Gospel’ was produced. The first problem 
which the subject suggests is that of the comparative lateness of the 
Gospels in the literary history of Christianity. The solutions suggested 
by Bishop Westcott—the expectation of the Parousia, the prevalence of 
oral teaching, the illiterateness of the first Christians—do not seem 
adequate to explain the ‘ strange silence of the early Christians as to the 
incidents of their Master’s life.’ Prof. Menzies is doubtless right in 
pointing out that ‘the Christ of the Epistles and of the Apostolic age is 
not an earthly but a heavenly figure.’ In other words, Christianity was 
always a religion, and not a reminiscence. St. Paul, for instance, had 
made up his mind not to ‘know Christ after the flesh’: and in this 
respect Prof. Menzies regards him as ‘representative of early Christen- 
dom,’ Yet the purely theological interest in our Lord (we notice that 
it is not maintained that St. Paul was its creator) might be stronger in 
some parts of the Church, weaker in others: where it was weaker, the 
earthly memories of His acts and teaching would be more prominent. 
And in fact the Gospel tradition did grow up where belief was simplest ; 
hence the extreme contrast between the Gospels and the Epistles : they 
belong to different worlds ; we do not find doctrine on the one side, nor 
detail on the other. 

This is all comparatively obvious: and yet in dealing with St. Mark 
it must be remembered that we are dealing with an admittedly Western 
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form of the originally Oriental narrative. The earliest readers of 
St. Mark had a foot in each of the worlds: our ‘earliest Gospel,’ 
Eastern though its ancestry may have been, was brought to its present 
shape for the enrichment of lives that were rooted in the theological 
aspect of the faith, in the world of the Epistles. How had the simple 
tradition, artlessly coalescing from scattered particles of narrative and 
discourse, and free from any doctrine beyond that of the Messiahship 
of Jesus, learnt to stand unembarrassed by the side of the supernatural 
edifice of theology? Many causes, as Prof. Menzies points out, must 
have stimulated the demand for Gospel-writing—curiosity as to the 
origin of institutions, the necessities of controversy, the personal devo- 
tion of Christians to their Lord: and with these demands came the 
necessity of equating the figure of Christ worshipped with the figure of 
Christ historically known. ‘The human Jesus tended to be transformed 
into a Being all-powerful and all-knowing’: ‘much was made marvellous 
that at first perhaps was natural and human, while much that was most 
truly wonderful was never apprehended, or was apprehended too late to 
be put down as it really was.’ The Gospel, that is, could take its place 
with the Epistles, because its narrative had caught many reflections from 
their world, and was no longer too historical to be accepted by a Christian 
as history. 

This, we believe, is a fair though rough sketch of the attitude 
which Prof. Menzies adopts towards the miraculous elements in 
St. Mark. There are three ways of dealing with such problems: we 
may say that the facts of the unique Life created Christian faith and 
theology ; or that theology created the facts ; or that a modicum of fact 
created a theory which created some fictions. No student can help 
making some use of the third of these methods: as historical judges we 
must all be eclectic. Prof. Menzies commits himself to it with little 
reserve: and as a serious and dispassionate attempt to reduce the 
Gospel by this means to the simplicity from which he believes it to 
have expanded, his work will command at least the respect, though not 
the assent, of all his readers. 

(2) Zhe Words of Jesus. Gustar Daman; translated by D. M. 
Kay, B.D. 

The two most obvious directions in which knowledge of the New 
Testament is making real advances are the study of the xow) and the 
study of Aramaic. That the work of Prof. Deissman on the one hand, 
and Prof. Dalman on the other, should now be within the reach of 
English students is most satisfactory. In chronicling the appearance 
of the latter, it may be sufficient to indicate the main principles on 
which Prof. Dalman’s work is based. 

Apart from certain prayers and daily benedictions, Hebrew was by 
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the time of our Lord a dead language: it is not certain that it was 
always spoken even in the legal schools. Literary compositions in 
Hebrew are not unknown even after this time: but since the native 
language of our Lord was undoubtedly Aramaic, we should require 
strong evidence before believing that the story of His life would first be 
written in any other language. It has been customary indeed to speak 
of many expressions in the Synoptic Gospels as ‘ Hebraistic’: but the 
actual Hebraisms, as apart from Aramaisms, which they contain, are 
extremely few and almost entirely confined to St. Luke ; and in his case 
it is clearly impossible to speak of Hebraism: the phrases which might 
be so classed are due to St. Luke himself and not to his sources, and 
they are all in reality ‘Septuagint-Graecisms.’ No successful attempt 
has as yet been made to reconstruct a Hebrew original for the Synoptic 
tradition: that of Resch breaks down when tested in detail. The 
hypothesis of an Aramaic original, on the other hand, has both ancient 
tradition and antecedent probability in its favour: and yet when our 
Gospels are tested with reference to this hypothesis, we find that it 
cannot be called more than highly probable. We must therefore go 
behind all hypotheses to the only fact which can be called entirely 
certain, namely, that our Lord spoke in Aramaic to His disciples: and 
our task will be to examine the Words of Jesus in the light of the 
Aramaic language, and the circle of ideas to which His phraseology can 
be traced. 

That part of Prof. Dalman’s work which has already been published 
contains a first instalment of his vindemiatio from these axioms. He 
does not attempt a retranslation of our Lord’s discourses, but considers 
some of the main ideas which recur throughout them, such as those of 
the Sovereignty of God, the Future Age, the Names of God, and the 
terms applied by our Lord to Himself. He hopes subsequently to 
publish a discussion of the Words of Jesus in relation to their collective 
import. 

(3) Zhe Study of the Gospels. J. ARMITAGE Rosinson, D.D. (Hand- 
books for the Clergy.) 

The success of the series to which this volume belongs, and especially 
that of Dr. Swete’s ‘ Patristic Study,’ are encouraging signs: we hope 
that Canon Armitage Robinson’s admirable introduction will be equally 
well received. 

(4) Zhe Acts of the Aposties. R. B. Rackuam, M.A. (Oxford Com- 
mentaries.) 

Mr. Rackham’s exposition, like the other volumes of the series to 
which it belongs, is meant to be read by the educated English public 
who are not technically speaking ‘scholars’ or ‘students.’ For their use 
it is an excellent edition: it is full and clear in its exposition of the text, 
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learned and generally accurate in its explanatory notes. ‘Scholars’ 
will probably find it a little too homiletic, and Mr. Rackham is apt 
sometimes to put a little strain upon his materials in the interests of 
orthodoxy. For instance, the difference between the historical quality 
of the first and second parts of the Acts is perhaps greater than he 
allows. Mr. Rackham recognizes, it is true, the difficulty of a literal 
interpretation of Acts ii 1-13; but St. Luke’s account of the ‘gift of 
tongues’ is more clearly divergent from the yAwooodadia of 1 Cor. 
than would appear from his exposition: it is not only ‘the prima facie 
impression given by the narrative,’ but its sole point, that the disciples 
spoke in languages with which they were not in a natural way acquainted. 
‘The effect produced on the hearers was perplexity and amazement’ : 
but they were not perplexed like the Corinthian idmrys, by purely 
ecstatic utterances. The ‘tongues’ at Jerusalem were miraculously com- 
prehensible: at Corinth they were miraculously unintelligible. Again, 
we doubt whether parallels from the Old Testament theophanies, and 
the story of the flame on the head of Iulus in the Aeneid, tend at all 
to support the literal interpretation of the phrase yAdooa aoe rupés. 
We should remember the parallel phrase aiyaros and its 
strangely general misinterpretation. But Mr. Rackham’s use of the 
Old Testament is generally rather homiletic than critical. What, for 
instance, is the point of the reference to Uzzah in the note on v 13? 
‘In the church none of the rest, after the punishment of Ananias, dared 
join himself to the body of the apostles, i.e. venture to usurp their 
authority or encroach upon their functions. The fate of Ananias 
conveyed the same warning as that of Uzzah.’ Surely neither Ananias 
nor Uzzah was in St. Luke’s mind here: rév Aoméyv is in antithesis to 
6 Aads in the following verse, and xoAAdo@a need not have any other 
meaning than it bears, e.g. in x 28. 

The best attested text of xii 25 presents a well-known difficulty, 
which Mr. Rackham can hardly be said to solve. The last verses of 
chapter xi relate the sending of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem at the 
time of the famine: xii 1-23 deals with the attack of Herod upon 
the church ; and after a reference to Herod’s death and the prosperity 
of the church we read in xii 25 BapvdSas 8¢ xal Saidos iméorpeway eis (vil. 
Barnabas and Saul were already in Jerusalem at the end of chapter xi: 
and it seems natural to say, with Dr. Hort, that while transcriptional 
probability is in favour of «is, the sense requires ¢f, unless the right 
reading be, as Dr. Hort conjectured, iméorpeway, ri eis lepovoahijp mAnpo-~ 
gavres dvaxoviav, Mr. Rackham takes refuge in the Lucan use of participles, 
making iméorpeay refer to the journey from Antioch to which xi 30 
alludes: he translates thus ‘they returned to Jerusalem and fulfilled 
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their ministry and took with them John.’ The objection to this inter- 
pretation is that having robbed inéorpepav of its natural reference to 
the second half of a journey Mr. Rackham has to supply something 
corresponding to ‘and then went away’ between mAypocavres and 
ovvrapadasévtes, We cannot but think that the Lucan participle is 
worked rather hard by such exegesis ; and we hold that textual criticism 
is a fair servant but a bad master. Yet Mr. Rackham had abandoned 
the MSS and ‘EAAnuerds in xi 20, a wavering which is rebuked by the 
more rigid scrupulousness of Dr. Chase, who prefers ‘EAAnnords with an 
emendation to “EAAnvas and ‘common sense.’ 

(5) Zhe Credibility of the Acts of the Apostles (Hulsean Lectures for 

1900-1901). F. H. Cuase, D.D. 

Dr. Chase is engaged upon an edition of the Acts which will appear 
—we may hope at no distant date—in the Jnternational Critical Com- 
mentary. To this edition the present volume of introductory studies 
should be a most serviceable companion. It is a characteristic of 
English scholarship that it studiously follows the maxim of Aristotle, 
mepi rav ws 1d A€yovtas Kai Nowhere is this 
caution more necessary than in the exacting task of appraising the 
historical value of a book like the Acts. The earlier chapters, like those 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, stand apart from the rest; in them the writer 
compiles traditions, while for the rest he is himself a contemporary 
authority. Yet the difference between the two parts of his work is 
a difference not between the incredible and the credible, but between 
degrees of credibility in particulars. We may not expect so much 
from the narrative of the Acts of St. Peter as we do from that 
of the Acts of St. Paul, and the function of the critic is to discover 
inductively the general value, as it were, the ‘specific historicity’ 
of each. 

We believe Dr. Chase’s work in this sphere to be of real importance. 
In his last two lectures he analyses the discourses attributed to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and shows that the former ‘move within the circle of 
Jewish Messianic hopes, and stand in striking contrast to the presenta- 
tion of Christian truth found in the Apostolic Epistles.’ They ‘ exemplify 
a type of Christian thought which was tentative and immature, and 
which it would have been exceedingly difficult for a Pauline Christian, 
writing more than a quarter of a century later, to reproduce by an effort 
of the imagination” The Pauline discourses are treated with great 
minuteness, and the treatment is successful in proving that they are 
profoundly and subtly akin to the Pauline Epistles: that this kinship 
is not such as to suggest that the speeches are mere centos of Pauline 
expressions, but that in them ‘ we handle threads which we trace woven 
into the doctrinal and devotional fabric of the Apostle’s writings,’ and 
VOL. IV. x 
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discover in them ‘conceptions in a general and elementary form to 
which matured expression is given in the Epistles.’ 

At the same time Dr. Chase would admit that the speeches, especially 
those of St. Peter, have been edited ; and that his strong impression of 
the general truthfulness of the Acts does not preclude the admission of 
a considerable margin of error in detail. In the case of the miraculous 
narratives, especially in the earlier chapters, he would not deny that ‘the 
author of the Acts or his informants, having the events of the Lord’s 
life vividly before their minds,’ may have given ‘a supernatural inter- 
pretation to what were in truth providential interventions within ‘ the 
sphere of the natural order.’ We believe this suspension of judgement 
to be entirely legitimate, and attach more value to it than to the imagi- 
native reconstruction by which Dr. Chase once or twice attempts to 
reach firmer ground. 

(6) An Introduction to the Thessalonian Episties. E. H. Askwitu, B.D. 

This volume is preliminary to a complete commentary on the Epistles 
with which it deals. Its argument for the genuineness of the letters 
may be recommended as containing much useful material: and the 
author’s treatment of the eschatology of 2 Thessalonians, if not convinc- 
ing, is at least novel. Mr. Askwith disapproves of the present tendency 
to look for the solution of this problem in Jewish apocalyptic tradition. 
He is therefore not inclined to connect the d#ooragia of St. Paul’s pro- 
phecy with the dies which, in Jewish belief, must precede the final 
establishment of the Messianic kingdom: in his view the amoraqia is 
probably a political rebellion, i.e. the Jewish revolt against Rome ; the 
tiv6pwnos tis avouias is a Roman emperor claiming divine honours, and 
6 xaréxwv is Claudius, who by avoiding the insensate policy of Caligula 
might be said to retard the final development of Emperor-worship, and 
the Jewish rebellion which it was destined to provoke. The interest of 
this view lies in the fact that Mr. Askwith takes the whole passage as 
a deliberate amplification of the eschatological discourse of our Lord 
recorded in St. Mark xiii 14 ff. and parallels. Support for this view 
may be found in the assurance with which St. Paul argues, deducing, as 
it were, the details of prophecy from a general eschatological scheme 
assumed as necessarily true. Yet even if it be tenable, the difficulty is 
only shifted one stage further back. We suspect that at Thessalonica 
the obscure activities of Christian prophecy had been working upon 
Jewish material: Mr. Askwith’s view would only make it necessary to 
ask how far that material had already been used by our Lord or His 
historians. 

With reference to the authenticity of 2 Thessalonians unfavourable 
inferences have often been drawn from the apparent reference to forged 
Pauline letters in ii 2 (uj) cadevOqvar.. . pydé OpoeioOa pyre Ba mvedparos 
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pijre Bid Adyou émorodjjs d:° Of these inferences Mr. 
Askwith rightly takes little account. His own view is that the words 
és 8¢ refer not to Adyov nor to but to carevbqvae and Opoei- 
oéa: the meaning then is ‘ that ye be not. . . troubled, either through 
prophesying or through oral teaching or through letter, as though such 
disturbance came from us.’ At the same time Mr. Askwith holds, 
following Paley, that émorodjs refers to the effect produced by the first 
Epistle. But does not St. Paul’s own emphasis upon the form of his 
own signature—otrws ypddw—relieve us from the necessity of finding 
such an awkward interpretation? St. Paul was not afraid of being mis- 
understood himself, but of being supplanted by misleading teachers— 
ph tes If the Thessalonian community was disturbed by 
a wave of eschatological excitement, it is not so very unlikely that the 
meprepyafouevor to whom the Apostle recommends honest occupation had 
used letters purporting to come from St. Paul or to represent his views, 
in order to give weight to their own fancies. The Apostle’s quiet 
reference to the onpciov év navn émorodkg would be the easiest and com- 


pletest disavowal of such pious duplicity: and apart from some such 
fraud the reference is not easy to explain. 
(7) The Letters of St. Paul. U.S. Way, M.A. 

Mr. Way’s rendering of the Pauline Epistles, like Dr. Rutherford’s 
version of the Epistle to the Romans, hovers between paraphrase and 
translation. Such a method serves one good purpose at least : it enables 
a translator to follow and make clear the modulations by which St. Paul 
so constantly enriches and obscures the run of his thought. In such 
elucidation we think that Mr. Way may be said to succeed ; though his 
attempt to emulate the emotional stress of his original, and the curious 
instinct by which he prints passages of great exaltation as ‘ Hymns,’ will 
not appeal to every one’s taste. 

(8) Lncyclopaedia Biblica, vol. iii, L-P. Edited by the Rev. T. K. 
CueEynE, D.Litt, D.D., and J. SUTHERLAND Brack, M.A., LL.D. 

What has already been said in the Journal as to the general 
character of this great undertaking needs no repetition, or qualification, 
in reference to its latest volume. We have only to marvel once more 
at the perverse fortune which brings so much solid learning into the 
company of so much eccentricity. 

Of the longer articles in this volume the greater number deal with 
Old Testament subjects. For a student of the New Testament the 
numerous contributions of Prof. Woodhouse, dealing with the historical 
geography of the Acts and Epistles, will be found most valuable. 
Prof. Jiilicher contributes short but noteworthy articles on Locos, 
Mystery, and ParaBLes; and Canon Armitage Robinson writes on 
PRESBYTER and PRopHET (NEW TESTAMENT). Prof. Schmiedel con- 
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inues his career of vigorous and rather indiscriminately destructive 
criticisms. His long article on MINIsTRY merits special attention as 
an effort of historical construction on the part of a scholar who has 
found it necessary to reject most of the materials accessible to his 
predecessors. But a still greater interest attaches to the contributions 
of Prof. van Manen ; we believe that the present position of the extreme 
Dutch left-wing has nowhere been put so clearly before English readers. 
Prof. van Manen writes on PHILEMON and PHILIPPIANS, rejecting both 
Epistles on grounds which can hardly be called substantial: but his 
procedure becomes explicable when we turn to his articles on PauL 
and Op CurisTIAN LITERATURE. The former of these articles begins 
with a repudiation of that Tiibingen superstition which accorded 
preferential treatment to the four Hauptbriefe: declares, among its 
‘ positive results,’ that the historical Paul was at all events no Pauline 
and no author: ‘it does not appear that Paul’s ideas differed widely 
from those of the other “ disciples,” or that he had emancipated himself 
from Judaism or had outgrown the law more than they.’ It does not 
‘ever transpire that Paul was a writer of epistles of any importance: 
least of all, of epistles so extensive and weighty as those now met with 
in the Canon.’ General principles so strong as these are naturally proof 
against such evidence as might be adduced in favour of Philemon and 
Philippians. Dealing with OLD CurisTIAN LITERATURE, Prof. van Manen 
makes himself still clearer. We doubt if there is anything so unique in 
Christianity as the rabies pseudepigraphica which he supposes to have 
pervaded the early Christian world. Even the earliest gospel came into 
being as a Zendenzschrift in the post-apostolic age: while as for the 
epistles ‘the time seems to be approaching when the question as to 
genuineness—in the sense now usually attached to the word—will no 
longer be discussed as regards any of the epistles that have come down 
from the first Christian centuries.’ What we call the Epistle of Clement 
of Rome is merely a treatise contemporary with the Third Gospel and 
the Acts, that is, dating from about 140: ‘the author is certainly not 
Clement of Rome’: the Ignatian Epistles are perhaps the product of 
a Roman layman about the middle of the second century (certainly not 
Ignatius). It is in virtue of a literary judgement such as this that 
Prof. van Manen declares that ‘all representations formerly current— 
alike in Roman Catholic and Protestant circles—particularly during the 
nineteenth century—regarding the life and work of Paul the apostle of 
Jesus Christ’ must be set aside, in so far as they rest on the historical 
character of the Acts and Epistles. All that has been written on 
Pauline theology, we are told, has ‘irrevocably passed away’ and ‘now 
possesses only an historical interest’ as exemplifying the scientific work 
of an older school. We doubt whether the triumph of the Dutch 
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left-wing has as yet been as complete as Prof. van Manen supposes. 

There are still some scholars who are guided by a principle to which he 

himself professes his adhesion—that ‘it is always better, safer, and more 

profitable, to know that one does not know, than to go on building on 

a basis that is imaginary.’ 

(9) Dictionary of the Bible, vol. iv, Pleroma—Zuzim. Edited by 
J. Hastincs, M.A, D.D. 

The four volumes of Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary have appeared with 
a punctuality which reflects the utmost credit on the editor and his 
assistants. We are now to expect a volume of supplements and indices : 
but the original undertaking is completed, and on its completion we 
may sincerely congratulate both the editor and the many students to 
whom his work has already become indispensable. 

The fourth volume contains articles of importance in every field of 
New Testament study. Dealing with the several books we have 
Dr. Robertson’s article on Romans, that of Prof. Porter (of Yale) on 
REVELATION, and those of Dr. Lock on I anp II THESSALONIANs, 
I anv II Timortny, and Titus. In the region of textual criticism, 
Dr. Nestle writes on SEPTUAGINT, SyRIAC VERSIONS, and TEXT oF 
THE New TESTAMENT, Mr. White on VuLGATE, and Dr. Kenyon on 
Writinc. Biblical Theology is as fully represented as in the earlier 
volumes ; along with Dr. Sanday'’s important article on Son or Gop, 
and its equally notable companion by Dr. Driver on Son oF Man, we 
may notice the work of Dr. Bernard on PRAYER and Sin, of Prof. J. V. 
Bartlet on REGENERATION and SANCTIFICATION, of Prof. Stevens on 
RIGHTEOUSNESS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, and Prof. W. Adams Brown 
on SALVATION and REDEMPTION. On the historical side, together with 
much work of minor weight, we have Prof. Ramsay’s most important 
articles on Pontus, SMyRNA, TaARSUS, THYATIRA; those by Messrs, 
Patrick and Relton on Rome, and by Mr. Headlam on Simon Macus. 

The whole Dictionary maintains its character as a first-rate work of 
reference. It is, as it should be, sound rather than brilliant: and while 
for many subjects, and especially for a study of the most radical positions 
of the criticism of the moment, we must refer to Dr. Cheyne’s parallel 
work, we believe that for general and permanent utility Dr. Hastings’ 
Dictionary has no serious competitor. 

H. N. Bare. 
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CHURCH HISTORY. 


Die urchristlichen Gemeinden, by E. v. Dobschiitz (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 
1902. 6m.). 

This is a singularly good, complete, and well thought-out account of 
the moral state of the Christian communities in the Apostolic and 
sub-Apostolic age, down to Ignatius and Hermas. The writer does not 
deal with moral theory, though he gives a very full ethical vocabulary, 
with too few references, at the end of his book, but with moral ideals 
and practice. If he is sometimes too subjective, and sometimes too 
national, as when he patriotically clings to the North Galatian theory, 
and compares the conflict of St. Paul against Judaisers to that between 
the ‘genuine’ Lutherans and the Pietists in Germany, his judgement 
generally is sound, and the information upon which he exercises it 
scrupulously accurate. The examination of the evidence contained 
in the Epistles as to the character of the first Christians is in itself 
a valuable commentary upon those documents ; but the best part of the 
work comes later. The account of the Gnostics, which is a welcome 
supplement and corrective to Harnack’s brilliant description of them as 
the first theologians, and that of Hermas, especially on the psycho- 
logical side, are most instructive, and contain much that appears to be 
new ; and these are but specimens chosen almost at random from the 
pages of the book. There is, however, one matter in which the author 
falls short of the impartiality which we have a right to expect in a philo- 
sophical inquiry. He constantly compares, and always to their disad- 
vantage, the tone of mind of the later generations with that of the first. 
Hierarchy and heresy threaten the purity of the moral life ; confidence 
has been lost in the free development of the Spirit, and men substitute 
regulation for it ; organized charity is a proof of degeneracy ; the Apo- 
stolic Fathers are marked by poverty of mind. Such are some of the 
author’s judgements, and he gives us no clue to the principle upon which 
they are based. Such statements of a personal preference have their 
place in an essay or an exhortation, but they add nothing to the value 
of a dispassionate historical work. But this is merely an accidental 
fault, and does not substantially lessen the merit of Professor von 
Dobschiitz’s work. We must hope that he will continue his studies and 
become the Friedlander of early Christendom. 

Johannine Problems and Modern Needs, by H. T. Purchas (London, 
Macmillan, 1901. 3s. net). 

Mr. Purchas’s work, which is interesting, not only for its contents, but 
for its origin in New Zealand, is a study in exegesis with a practical aim 
as well as an historical essay. The author writes gracefully and in an 
excellent spirit, and is well read in the most recent theories, some of 
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which he takes too seriously. But unhappily he has framed a theory 
which it is impossible to accept, though in support of it he has exercised 
a really remarkable ingenuity. It is that St. John’s writings, which are 
accepted as his, were composed at the end of his life as a protest 
against the tendencies prevalent in Christianity, and that they were 
victorious over the ‘non-progressive Jewish element’ represented by 
St. Peter, and even more by St. Philip, whose baptism of the Eunuch 
shows his affinity with St. John Baptist. Mr. Purchas’s arguments are 
not always consistent—he uses St. John’s Gospel both as a Zendenz- 
schrift of the end of the first century, and also as the most accurate 
account of our Lord’s life—and many of them only need to be set out in 
order to be rejected, though his talent for combination gives the struc- 
ture at first sight a certain air of solidity. It is a pity that his freshness 
of thought and acuteness of observation has not been better employed, 
and we must wish him a better planned enterprise for his next attempt. 
But the beginning and end of the present book were worth writing, and 
are worth reading. 

Les Martyrs. Tome I: Les temps néroniens et le deuxieme sidcle, by 
Dom H. Leclercq (Paris, Oudin, 1902. 3.50 fr.). 

The useful enterprise of publishing a trustworthy and popular account 
of the martyrs of all centuries has made an excellent beginning. The 
plan is to give each passion in a French translation, but unfortunately 
without notes, which would in such a case as that of Perpetua and 
Felicitas have added greatly to the interest. There is a short intro- 
duction to each text, with a good bibliography, which shows that 
Dom Leclercq has read very widely ; but he usually fails to tell us what 
edition he has followed in his translation. He has had the happy 
thought of beginning with the Passion of our Lord from Ciasca’s text of 
the Diatessaron, and has included all the genuine martyrdoms of which 
enough is known to make them worth inserting. But the best part of 
the work is the general introduction to the martyrdoms of the Roman 
period, which contains a wonderful amount of information in a moderate 
space. The writer is both judicious and well-informed, though he 
should not have spoken of ‘ Grabe, ce savant anglais,’ and there is only 
one respect in which he could have greatly improved it. He does not 
distinguish clearly between suffering inflicted in the course of trial, by 
popular violence, and as a form of execution, and does not bring out 
definitely the fact that, until the final reign of terror under Diocletian 
and his successors, persecution had a kind of constitutional history of 
its own. And like many other writers on the subject he has confined 
himself too much to the special literature. If he had read such a teat- 
book as Mommsen’s Rémisches Strafrecht, and remembered the dis- 
tinction between Aonestiores and tenuiores, he would not have expressed 
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surprise at St. Cyprian suffering nothing worse than decapitation. But 
these small blemishes scarcely impair the value of the work, which has 
the further interest of being itself a piece of history in the making. It 
is a new thing that, in the author’s communion, the whole miraculous 
element in hagiography should be emphatically, and on moral grounds, 
rejected from a volume composed for the purpose of popular 
edification. 

The Ancient Catholic Church, by R. Rainy (Edinburgh, T. and T. 
Clark, 1902. 12s.). 

It would have been pleasant to congratulate so able and interesting 
a writer as Dr. Rainy upon success in the important task which he has 
undertaken. But a historian must face his subject seriously, in justice 
to his readers and to himself, and Dr. Rainy has not done so. It is 
ominous that we are told at the beginning of the book that Mommsen’s 
famous article on the persecutions ‘is considered epoch-making.’ We 
have a right to expect that one who undertakes to instruct us should 
have formed an opinion of his own. It is not surprising to find, after 
such a commencement, that the account of this important series of 
events is so meagre as to be in parts actually misleading. Hermas is 
one of the most important figures in the history of theological thought. 
We are only told that his views ‘have been differently explained.’ There 
is no author concerning whom more has been written, and well written, 
of late years than Tertullian ; it is strange to be referred merely to 
Kaye and Neander as the literature of the subject. Schepss, we learn, 
found a lost treatise by Priscillian ; as a matter of fact he discovered 
eleven. But it is not only isolated statements that are carelessly made ; 
the continuous narrative, even in the periods which most interest 
Dr. Rainy, is perfunctory. For instance, Liberius’s return from exile 
is mentioned ; we had not been told of his banishment. But it is 
needless to multiply examples of defect and error which might easily be 
corrected in a second edition. The whole structure of the book is at 
fault ; it seems to have been devised in order to conceal the fact that 
the life of a growing organism is being described. Dr. Rainy is at his 
best when he discusses the Christological controversies from the point 
of view of full Cyrillic orthodoxy. Here, and in his account of Mon- 
tanism, he can study the progress of thought and consider how idea 
must have followed idea, without being embarrassed by the necessity of 
attending too closely either to the sequence of events or to the text of 
Scripture. It is characteristic that he is silent as to the passages and 
interpretations on which the various combatants relied. But such 
essays, excellent as they are, do not compensate for failure to set out in 
due proportion and relation the different elements of the history. It is 
unfortunate that a writer, who could obviously have done better work 
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in almost any other part of the field of theology, should have been 
burdened with this task. 

Life and Letters in the Fourth Century, by T. R. Glover (Cambridge, 
University Press, 1901). 

It is an honour to English letters that the valuable work of Mr. Dill 
should so soon have been worthily supplemented by Mr. Glover. The 
later work is the lighter in subject and in tone, and has less of the 
dignity of history, but is equally illuminating to the student of the age 
of Councils. Mr. Glover, it is true, is not happy in his oditer dicta on 
Church government and history; like Mommsen, he has borrowed and 
has been unfortunate in his authorities. But he only touches inciden- 
tally upon such themes ; his true subject, the spirit of the period and 
its literary expression, is treated with knowledge and insight, and in 
a singularly interesting manner. We must, however, regret that he has 
perpetrated an apparent anachronism, by speaking as though the great 
theological writings of the century belonged to a different class of litera- 
ture from that which he illustrates. To regard them as a special subject 
for professional study may be necessary for us, and he may have done 
well to choose other works rather than any of them for an examination 
which could only cover a part of the literature of the age. But he 
should at least have told his readers that the great dogmatic works, 
dealing as they did with topics of popular interest, were as much part 
of the general literature of that day as were, for instance, the writings of 
Carlyle in the last generation, and that they are composed according to 
all the canons of eloquence of the time. The opening of St. Hilary’s 
De Trinitate is, perhaps, the finest piece of Latin prose of the century. 
But, apart from this omission, Mr. Glover has selected wisely, and has 
noticed in regard to each author whom he studies the points of moral 
and literary interest. His occasional notes upon the technical but very 
interesting topic of ancient rhetoric make us wish that he dwelt upon 
it at greater length. The increasing employment of natural history for 
the embellishment of ornate prose—Mr. Glover mentions it in the case 
of Ammianus—is worthy of study. There must have been a whole 
literature of excerpts from Aristotle and Pliny, resembling those of 
Valerius Maximus from Roman and Greek history, which was especially 
serviceable to the Christian writers, who would not borrow their 
allusions from Pagan annals, and had a more pungent use than that of 
mere illustration for the mythical characters. Hence the prominence 
of gems and worms and the phenomena of the seasons in their works ; 
and hence, perhaps, by ultimate descent the gorgeous bestiaries of the 
Middle Ages. It is impossible to discuss Mr. Glover’s studies in detail, 
but two remarks may be made about the first of them. His treatment 
of Ammianus Marcellinus is just, and sympathetic, and complete. But 
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there is one omission : he fails to notice the evident pleasure with which 
Ammianus lingers over an execution, especially if it be by fire. Men’s 
hearts, no doubt, had been hardened by the horrors of the last perse- 
cution. Similarly the judicial murders of the Tudor period must be 
responsible for the almost unctuous satisfaction with which Bishop Hall 
in his Contemplations will dwell upon a scriptural traitor meeting his 
deserts. And Mr. Glover is wrong when he speaks, as an illustration of 
Ammianus’s rhetoric, of the Fortune of the East ‘ mingling her plans 
with the shades of Tartarus.’ It is the king of Persia who is taking 
counsel with the shades; in other words, consulting necromancers. 
But it is ungracious to end with criticism of a most interesting and 
useful book. 

The English Church in the Sixteenth Century, from the Accession of 
Henry VIII to the Death of Mary, by J. Gairdner (London, Macmillan, 
1902. 75. 6d.). 

Mr. Gairdner, whose volume worthily continues the series to which it 
belongs, has adopted a plan similar to that of the Dean of Winchester 
in the second volume. He gives an admirably lucid and complete 
account of the course of political events as they affected the Church ; 
there is little, except perhaps the long account of Hunne’s case, with 
which we could have dispensed, and that serves to introduce a very 
pertinent criticism of Foxe. The persecutions are excellently treated, 
and the author’s sympathies make it the easier for him to deal out sub- 
stantial justice to both sides. But if all we find is good, our regret 
must be the greater at Mr. Gairdner’s omissions. No doubt the 
_ evidence is very incomplete, and much of it untrustworthy, but he 
might have made some general survey of the state of the monasteries 
at their dissolution. How many were in as desolate a state as Sel- 
borne was when Waynflete dissolved it, fifty years before the general 
suppression? We know that the numbers, even of great houses, were 
low, and their finances in bad order. Mr. Gairdner, in the fullness of 
his knowledge, might have made some statement, however guarded. 
And was not the suppression made easier because many of the inmates 
wanted to be free? A large proportion of the prominent clergy in the 
earlier days of Elizabeth had been regulars, and, in the next generation, 
it is well known that Whitgift had imbibed his doctrine as a boy from 
his uncle, an Augustinian abbot. More might well have been said 
of the suppression of the colleges and chantries, and surely the great 
social effect of the throwing upon the world of a multitude of unem- 
ployed clergy deserved some comment. And what was the effect of 
the changes upon the number ordained? Mr. Capes was happily 
advised to tell us how numerous they were in the previous period, 
and we want to have the sequel. Another matter of practical impor- 
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tance is the great transference of ecclesiastical patronage caused by the 
dissolution, and especially the multitude of advowsons in gross which 
must then have passed into private hands. The family living is a 
prominent feature of English Church life, and there are several families 
to-day which claim to have owned and occupied the same benefice 
since the sixteenth century. But we shall no doubt hear about this 
in the Elizabethan period. It may seem ungracious to dwell upon 
these omissions rather than upon the great and obvious merits of the 
book, but after all the status and fortunes of the clergy are no insigni- 
ficant part of the history of the Church, and not the least interesting 
to the majority of the readers of this series. The book contains an 
excellent map, showing the limits of the old dioceses and Henry’s 
changes, together with the suppressed monasteries, of which a very 
welcome list is given. One or two houses which have been overlooked 
suggest themselves: Edington is the most important of these. 

The Conference between Laud and Fisher, edited by C. H. Simpkinson 
(London, Macmillan, 1901. tos. 6d.). 

The plan of the English Theological Library probably allowed the 
editor little scope for introductory matter. But it is a pity that more 
has not been made of the opportunity. Some account of the general 
state of the Roman Controversy in Laud’s time, some comparison of 
this with the other conferences of the same kind was surely possible, 
and other matters of importance which deserved attention will suggest 
themselves. The notes are swollen by an English translation of every 
passage cited, in regard to which we may wonder whether any reader 
capable of following the argument is unfurnished with Latin, and by an 
extraordinarily cumbrous system of references. The editor would have 
done well to inform himself of what is usual in this respect ; and if, 
after such inquiry, he was satisfied with his own method, at least to 
carry it out consistently. He is unfortunate enough to have chosen for 
many authors editions which his readers are not likely to have and 
which are not worth having. For a full generation no serious writer 
has cited St. Cyprian in any other order than that which Hartel 
adopted from Fell, or in any text than Hartel’s; it is astonishing to 
be referred to the Benedictine pages. Many other examples could 
be cited of a waste of space which has painfully limited the author's 
notes, and prevented him from displaying the knowledge which no 
doubt he possesses. The volume, however, shows signs of much 
labour ; it is beautifully printed and will be acceptable to many readers. 

The Reformation Settlement. By M. MacColl. Tenth Edition. (Lon- 
don, Longmans, 1got. 35. 6d. net.) 

Little need be said about a work so well established as to reach its 
tenth edition. A multitude of readers know by this time how discursive 
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it is, ranging from the deepest mysteries of religion to the gossip of 
Rome in the earlier days of Leo XIII, and how remotely connected 
much of it is with its professed subject. It aims at producing an 
immediate effect by the most modern methods, and Canon MacColl 
had doubtless counted the cost when he determined to abandon the 
spirit and the manner of history and of literature. He is a controver- 
sialist, and as such must await the judgement of a generation later than 
that on which he exerts an influence. But he has certainly assured 
himself a modest place in the detailed history of ecclesiastical conflict 
in our day, as the author of one of the few really successful books of 
controversy. 

Die Aufgabe der theologischen Facultiten. By A. Harnack. Third 
edition. (Giessen, Ricker, 1901.) 

It may not have been an easy task for a theologian, even one so 
eminent as Dr. Harnack, to address the University of Berlin as its 
Rector. But he has accomplished it with brilliant success, and in so 
doing must have impressed many of his hearers with a new sense of the 
meaning and value of theological study. With admirable good taste, 
and, if an Englishman may judge, real eloquence, he demonstrates the 
practical necessity of confining a University course of theology to the 
one religion of Christianity, and then shows that nothing is lost by this 
restriction ; that Christianity furnishes all the phenomena that need to 
be examined by the student of religion. But he goes on to point out, 
with no lack of fervour, that it is more than a subject of study ; that it 
is, in fact, the one true faith. It is interesting, however, to know that 
though he will not sacrifice his own subject to that of comparative 
religion, he looks forward to the employment in his University of 
experienced and scientifically trained missionaries, and to the inclusion 
of one among the non-Christian systems on which they will lecture in 
the course to be taken by the theological students of Berlin. 


RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) Encuisu. 


The Expositor, November 1902 (Sixth Series, No. 35: Hodder & 
Stoughton). S. R. Driver Specimen of a new Translation of the 
Prophets—J. STALKER The Basis of Christian Certainty—A. E. GARVIE 
Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus: X, The Function of the Miracles 
—E. Konic On the Meaning and Scope of Jer. vii 22-3, I1I— 
J. Renvet Harris The History of a Conjectural Emendation—E. C. 
SELwyn Dialogues on the Christian Prophets, V. 

December rgoz2 (Sixth Series, No. 36). G. S. STREATFIELD 
A Parish Clergyman’s Thoughts about the Higher Criticism—J. Morratt 
The Bright and Morning Star—S. I. Curtiss The Semitic Sacrifice of 


Reconciliation—E. C. SzELwyn Dialogues on the Christian Prophets, 
VI. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, October tg02 (Vol. xv, No. 57: Macmillan 
& Co.). H. Frank The Jewish May (a poem)—J. M. Ricc The Jews 
of England in the Thirteenth Century—J. D. Wiynxoor The Neo- 
Hebraic Language and its Literature—N. SaLAMAN Translations from 
Hebrew Poetry—A. M. FriEDENBERG Siisskind of Trimberg—I. GoLp- 
ZIHER, Zu Saadyana XLI—S. PoznaNsxi Ein altes jiidisch-arabisches 
Biicherverzeichnis—W. BacnEer Ein neuerschlossenes Capitel der 
jiidischen Geschichte—J. H. Levy The TZetra(?)grammaton —W. 
BacHER Die Staatswagen des Patriarchen—I. FRIEDLANDER Das 
hebrdische “8D in einer verkannten Bedeutung—G. A. KonuT 
Abraham’s Lesson in Tolerance—M. Kayseruinc Zur portugiesisch- 
jiidischen Literatur—A. 2@PATI in Psalm Salomo’s, ii 6— 
L. Bau Methods of teaching the Talmud in the Past and in the 
Present—H. HirscuFetp Descriptive Catalogue of Hebrew MSS of 
the Montefiore Library, VIII. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, October 1902 (Vol. vi, No. 4: 
Chicago University Press). F.B. Jevons The Fundamental Principles. 
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of the Science of Religion—G. B. Stevens Is there a self-consistent 
New Testament Eschatology?—K. Buppe The Old Testament and 
the excavations —T. A. Hosen The Virgin Birth (ii)—Critical Notes: 
S. MacComs Do we need Dogma? H. G. Smita ‘Adam’ in the 
Revised Version—Recent Theological Literature. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Review, October 1902 (Vol. xiii, No. 
52: Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). E. H. Grirrin Personality the 
supreme Category of Philosophy—R. McC. Epcar The Blessed 
Trinity—B. B. WarrieLp The Printing of the Westminster Con- 
fession, V—N. L. WALKER and A ScottisH PREsByTER The Case of 
Prof. George Adam Smith—Ecclesiastical Notes—Recent Ethical Lite- 
rature—Recent Theological Literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Analecta Bollandiana, October 1902 (Vol. xxi, fasc. 3 and 4: 
Brussels, 14, Rue des Ursulines). A. PonceLet Index Miraculorum 
B. V. Mariae quae saec. vi-xv latine conscripta sunt—P. pE Loz De 
vita et scriptis B. Alberti Magni (Pars fertia)—FR. vAN OrTRoy Note 
sur l’Indulgence de la Portiuncule—H. DeLenayve Catalogus codicum 
hagiographicorum graecorum Bibliothecae Nationalis Neapolitanae— 
M. Ferotin La légende de sainte Potamia (Notes additionnelles)— 
J. vAN DEN GHEYN Miraculum S. Martini episcopi Turonensis— 
U. CHEVALIER Le ‘ Repertorium Repertorii’ du P. Clément Blume et 
les droits de la critique—Bulletin des publications hagiographiques— 
[U. CHEVALIER Suppl. ad Repertorium Hymnologicum (unc, nunc 
recurre... Plaude, mater),| 


Revue Bénédictine, October 1902 (Vol. xix, No. 4: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). G. Morin La translation de St-Benoit et la chronique 
de Leno—J. CuapMan Les interpolations dans le traité de S. Cyprien 
sur l'unité de l’Fglise (suite)—U. Beritre Les chapitres généraux de 
Yordre de St-Benoit (fiz)—P. MEESTER Quelques opinions récentes 
sur ’'union des Fglises— Bibliographie. 


Revue de l’ Orient Chrétien, 1902 (Vol. vii, No. 3: Paris, A. Picard). 
P. Lapgevuze L’Eucharistie et les repas communs des fidéles dans la 
Didacht-—S. VaILHE Sophrone le Sophiste et Sophrone le Patriarche 
—S. RONZEVALLE Liinscription syriaque de Kradad-Dasiniya, dans 
lEméstne—D. Girarp Les ‘Madag’ ou sacrifices arméniens—H. 
LaMMENS Les Nosairis dans le Liban—L. CLucnetr Vie de sainte 
Marine (vi Texte Haut-Allemand, vii Texte Bas-Allemand)—Meélanges : 
H. LamMMEns Le Couvent du Mont Sinai—H. Lammens Le Séminaire 
oriental de Beyrouth—Bibliographie. 
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Revue d’ histoire et de littérature religieuses, November-December 1902 
(Vol. vii, No. 6: Paris, 74, Boulevard Saint-Germain). P. RicHarp 
La légation Aldobrandini et le traité de Lyon ; (i) La diplomatie ponti- 
ficale, ses agents au temps de Clément VIII—J. Turmet Le dogme 
du péché originel aprés Saint-Augustin dans I’Fglise latine ; (ii) Essence 
du péché originel: Progrés, déclin et chute de la théorie augustinienne 
—A. MEILLET Euthyme, dernier patriarche de Bulgarie—M. DE WuLF 
Chronique dhistoire de la philosophie médiévale ; (5) La mystique 
orthodoxe et hétérodoxe—P. Lryay Ancienne philologie chrétienne ; 
(17) La Liturgie: (e) Usages funéraires (suite): (f) Rit ambrosien : 
(g) Le livre d’Aethelwold ou de Cerne et les idées liturgiques de 
M. Bishop. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, 1903 (Vol. Ixxxv, No. 1: Tiibingen, 
H. Lauppe). Grime Ein iibersehenes Orakel gegen Assur (Is. xiii)— 
VETTER Die litterar-kritische Bedeutung der alttestamentlichen Gottes- 
namen—Kuirscu Das wahrscheinliche Zeitalter der heiligen Cacilia— 
Funk Das Alter der Arkandisciplin—SAGMULLER Die Ernennung des 
Nachfolgers durch die Papste Ende des fiinften und Anfangs des sechsten 
Jahrhunderts—Reviews—Analecta. 


Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, November 1902 (Vol. xii, No. 6: 
Tiibingen and Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr). M.STetnMANN Das Bewusstsein 
der vollen Wirklichkeit Gottes—Fr. Traus Die Beurtheilung der 
Ritschl’schen Theologie in Theobald Zieglers Werk : ‘ Die geistigen und 
socialen Stromungen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts.’ 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, November 1902 (Vol. iii, No. 4: Giessen, J. Ricker). 
K. Furrer Das Geographische im Evangelium nach Johannes— 
R. Knorr Die Anagnose zum zweiten Clemensbriefe—B. W. Bacon 
Heb. i 10-12 and the Septuagint Rendering of Ps. cii 23—R. Lrecn- 
TENHAN Die pseudepigraphe Litteratur der Gnostiker (ii)—Cur. RaucH 
Bemerkungen zum Markustexte—I. Franko Beitrage aus dem Kirchen- 
slavischen zu den Apokryphen des Neuen Testamentes (ii)—W1ESEN 
Zu Matt. v 17-20—Miscellanea: H. Usener Eine Spur des Petrus- 
evangeliums—P. v. WINTERFELD Revelatio sancti Stephani—O. Hottz- 
MANN Zu Lukas xxii 2o—E. PREUSCHEN Jesu Geburt in einer Hohle. 


Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, October 1902 (Vol. xlv, 
No. 4: Leipzig, O. R. Reisland). A. Hitcenre.p Das Gleichnis von 
dem verlorenen Sohne—C. Heussi Die Stromateis des Clemens Alexan- 
drinus und ihr Verhaltnis zum Protreptikos und Padagogos—W. Karo 
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Das Lindauer Gesprich. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Concordien- 
formel—J. DRAsEKE Noch einmal zum Philosophen Joseph—A. HIt- 
GENFELD Des Chrysostomos Lobrede auf Polykarp— Reviews. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1903 (No. 1: Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes). E. Kautzscu Zum Gedachtnis D. Julius Késtlins—BorzHMER 
Die Eigenart der prophetischen Heilspredigt des Amos—TscHACKERT 
Die bisher unbekannte Ulmer Handschrift der deutschen Augsburgischen 
Konfession— E. Fucus Wandlungen in Schleiermachers Denken 
zwischen der ersten und zweiten Ausgabe der Reden—A. EBELING 
Ueber Ehescheidung und die kirchliche Trauung bei Ehen geschiedener 
Personen—Miscellanea—Reviews. 


Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, November 1902 (Vol. xiii, No. 11: 
Erlangen and Leipzig, A. Deichert). M. Kotpre Der Katholizismus 
und das zwanzigste Jahrhundert—E. K6nic War Jahve eine kanaanii- 
sche Gottheit?—GritzMacHEeR Hauptprobleme der gegenwirtigen 
Dogmatik. 

December 1902 (Vol. xiii, No. 12). K. Scumipr Gehért Jesus in 
das Evangelium wie er selbst es nach den Synoptikern verkiindigt hat ? 
—M. Zaun Kleine Beitrage zur evangelischen Geschichte: (ii) Das 
Land der Gaderener, Gerasener, oder Gergesener—P. TscCHACKERT Das 
Missionsziel—GrUTZMACHER Hauptprobleme der gegenwartigen Dog- 
matik (ii)—InmeEts Glaube und Erfahrung. 


